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VOLUME   II. 


CHAPTER  I. 

"Starres  are  poor  bookes,  and  oftentimes  do  miss." 

George  Herbert. 

A  FEW  days  after  the  events  last  narrated, 
Prince  Rupert  finally  quitted  Shrewsbury,  and 
joined  the  King  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Banbury, 
where  on  the  following  morning — Sunday,  the  twenty- 
third  day  of  September  (the  rebel  army  having  come 
up  unexpectedly  in  the  night),  the  great  battle  of 
Edgehill  took  place. 

It  was  the  first  serious  engagement  of  the  cam- 
paign ;  the  first  occasion  when  rebel  and  Royalist 
had  been  confronted  in  the  open  field  in  any  consid- 
erable numbers  ;  and  the  first  time  also  that  Charles — 
to  use  his  own  expression — had  "looked  upon  the 
rebels  in  a  body" — alas!  they  were  his  own 
subjects,  his  own  liege  people  who  thus  defied 
him. 

At  first  neither  army  had  seemed  anxious  to 
attack — to  accept  the  onus  of  the  first  blood-shedding; 
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but  at  length,  when  the  morning  was  already  far 
spent,  Essex  advanced  his  troops  in  order  of  battle, 
and  Charles,  urged  by  the  entreaties  of  Rupert,  with 
his  own  hand  fired  the  first  cannon  as  a  signal  for 
the  fray. 

The  battle  once  commenced,  waged  fast  and 
furiously,  though  with  varying  success.  It  was  a 
fair  example  of  what  was  to  come — brilliant  courage, 
reckless  bravery,  and  unskilful  generalship  on  either 
side,  but  more  especially  on  the  side  of  the  King. 
Prince  Rupert  distinguished  himself  by  one  of  those 
brilliant  charges  which  were  afterwards  to  make  him 
famous,  but,  pursuing  too  far,  lost  the  advantage 
gained.  In  the  other  part  of  the  field  the  rebel 
troops  were  in  the  ascendant.  Lindsay,  the  nominal 
general  of  the  Royal  forces  (though  the  King  was  his 
own  generalissimo),  was  early  taken  prisoner,  and 
died  a  few  hours  later  of  his  wounds  ;  the  Royal 
Standard  was  taken  and  recovered  ;  Sir"  Edmund 
Verney  and  Lord  Aubigny  were  amongst  the  slain, 
with  a  large  proportion  of  the  bravest  troops  in 
either  army.  When  evening  at  last  brought  the 
strife  to  a  conclusion,  each  party  claimed  the  victory, 
without  any  real  advantage  to  one  or  the  other.  The 
King,  however,  retained  possession  of  the  ground; 
while  Essex  drew  off  his  men  in  the  direction  of 
Warwick,  refusing,  even  when  strongly  reinforced  by 
Waller,  to  incur  the  responsibility  of  a  second  attack. 

Charles,  after  passing  the  night  upon  the  battlefield, 
retired  to  Edgecote,  whence  a  few  days  later  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Oxford,  where  he  had  already  decided  for 
the  present  to  fix  his  Court. 
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It  was  Christmas  time  :  Hyde  and  Digby  paced 
together  the  beautiful  old  avenues  of  St.  John's 
College,  listening  to  the  sound  of  the  bonny  Christ- 
church  bells,  borne  clearly  to  them  on  the  crisp,  cold 
air,  and  thinking  of  the  exquisite  music  that  they 
had  lately  heard  in  the  adjoining  chapel.  For  music 
was  much  cultivated  amongst  the  gentlemen  of  that 
day,  was  especially  studied  at  the  universities  ;  and  on 
holidays  as  well  as  Sundays,  church  and  chapel 
were  crowded  by  Cavaliers  and  courtiers,  some,  doubt- 
less, from  a  sense  of  duty,  but  many  also  to  listen  to 
and  criticise  the  grand  old  harmonies  of  psalm  and 
anthem,  now  borne  aloft  only  on  the  shrill,  sweet 
voices  of  the  youthful  choristers,  now  swelled  and 
enriched  by  the  powerful  tones  of  the  organ,  into  one 
vast  hymn  of  prayer  and  praise.  Presently,  Rupert, 
accompanied  by  his  brother  and  suite  rode  past  them, 
and  the  sight  of  him  seemed  on  a  sudden  to  recall 
the  thoughts  of  the  two  statesmen  to  more  mundane 
reflections. 

Digby  turned  and  looked  after  him,  an  expression 
of  vexation  upon  his  face  ;  but  it  was  Hyde  who  first 
broke  the  silence,  following  the  train  of  thought 
into  which,  as  he  guessed,  his  companion  had 
fallen. 

"  This  treaty  maketh  but  a  sorry  progress,"  he  said, 
gravely,  "  nor  know  I  rightly  what  to  hope  respecting 
it,  seeing  that  fresh  concessions  may  not  be  thought 
of;  yet  we  need  a  breathing  space  from  further 
fighting — no  troops  of  any  moment  to  depend  on — 
discord  and  rivalry  still  raging  everywhere — and  our 
leader,  forsooth,  a  boy  in  his  twenties." 
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"And  who,  for  the  wisdom  that  his  years  have 
gathered,  might  never  have  left  his  teens  behind 
him." 

"  Tis  therein  lieth  the  blame,"  said  Hyde.  "  Rash, 
imprudent,  aye,  and  sorely  headstrong — yet  the  King 
doth,  natheless,  hold  his  counsels  as  though  they  verily 
fell  straight  from  Heaven." 

"  Of  which,  in  truth,  they  savour  little,"  said  Digby, 
drily  ;  and  then  he  turned  courteously  to  greet  Lord 
Dorset,  who,  with  Mr.  Nicholas  and  Lord  Arundell, 
had  now  come  up  to  them. 

"  Ye  were  talking,  I  would  warrant,  of  the  Prince 
Rupert,"  said  Dorset,  smiling,  "  methinks  I  see  it  in 
your  very  countenance." 

"  We  were  so,  of  a  sorry  truth,  my  lord,"  said  Digby, 
"  and  much  I  fear  to  sorrier  profit — this  Palatine  hath 
a  lucky  star,  methinks,  and  fortune  favours  him. 
Thrice  have  I  striven  to  cross  him  with  the  King,  and 
thrice  failed  utterly — which  is  new  to  me,  and  I  do 
not  like  it." 

Mr.  Nicholas  turned  hastily. 

"  Have  a  care,  my  lord,  should  you  seek  his  fall,  that 
you  have  one  of  equal  merit  to  succeed  him." 

Digby  laughed,  but  not  unpleasantly. 

"  Nay,  I  wish  no  ill,  but  rather  good  to  any  man — 
so  long  as  he  hurt  not  our  cause.  Give  your  Prince 
good  advice  as  to  caution  and  counsel,  and  God  will  yet 
make  him  an  instrument  of  much  happiness  to  King 
and  kingdom  ;*  but,  an  he  contemn  the  experience 
of  others,  then  will  he  surely  prove  the  ruin  of  all." 

"  Prince  Rupert  is  a  rare  good  soldier,"  answered 

*  His  own  words. 
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Arundell.  "  Yet  an  old  head  sitteth  not  easily  upon 
young  shoulders,  and  we  may  not  condemn  him  of  a 
misdemeanour  because  at  times  he  holds  himself  too 
rashly.  Natheless,  I  would  we  had  an  older  leader, 
in  whom  men's  minds  would  have  more  confidence 
— men's  judgment  more  of  satisfaction  —  and  this, 
too,  for  the  Prince's  sake  no  less  than  for  the  King's." 

*'  'Tis  our  misfortune  that  there  be  so  few  to  choose 
from,"  said  Hyde,  after  a  pause.  *'  The  Lord  New- 
castle is  already  in  the  north.  Lord  Hertford  hath  the 
western  counties  ;  but  we,  who  have  the  holding  and 
the  guarding  of  our  King — in  other  words  the  life 
and  the  whole  welfare  of  the  land  in  keeping — have 
but  a  youth  of  twenty-three  to  lead  us.  Hopton 
and  Herbert  might,  indeed,  do  somewhat,  but 
Hopton  goeth  also  westward,  and  Herbert  is  —  a 
Catholic." 

"  And  what  of  that  ?  "  said  Dorset,  curtly  ;  "  Sir 
Arthur  Aston  is  one  also — so  is  my  Lord  Arundell 
here  present — and  my  Lords  Shrewsbury  and  Balti- 
more." 

"  Good  loyalists  all,"  said  Digby.  "  The  army 
teems  with  Papists — but  not  as  yet  the  King's 
Council." 

"  Well,"  said  Dorset,  drily,  "  though  not,  I  trow,  a 
Catholic  myself,  I  have,  I  know,  good  friends  among 
them  ;  nor  see  I  how  a  man's  convictions  could  make 
his  arm  more  weak  in  battle,  or  his  wit  less  useful  at 
the  Council-board." 

"  Aye,  truly,  I  think  with  you,"  said  Lord  Falk- 
land ;  '*  no  one  yet  called  me  bigot,  and  I  testify  that 
these    same    Papists     fight,    and    strive,  and  die    as 
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leally,  as  the  staunchest  Protestant  amongst  us.  Lord 
Arundell  is  silent,  but  his  modesty  maketh  others 
speak." 

"  My  lord,"  replied  Arundell,  quietly,  "  we  Papists 
love  our  King  as  you  do — but  we  hold  it  also  a  most 
sacred  duty,  and  a  very  part  of  our  religion  in  this 
his  hour  of  need  and  peril  to  stand  by  him  at  all  cost 
and  sacrifice ;  but  we  do  not  ask  for  high  commands," 
he  added,  in  a  lighter  tone,  "  we  well  know  that 
that  would  but  prejudice  the  King's  cause.  The 
nation  is  not  so  generous  as  the  Lord  Falkland — 
neither,  may  I  say  it,  is  it  so  just.  Is  it  true  that  the 
commissioners  are  at  length  to  be  despatched  to  us  }  " 

"  It  is  verily.  The  Parliament  have  forgiven  His 
Majesty  for  this  late  work  that  hath  been  at  Brent 
ford,  of  which  'tis  said  the  King  hath  disavowed 
him." 

"  Then  the  burden  lieth  on  Rupert's  shoulders,"  said 
Digby,  with  some  triumph.  "  'Twas  what  I  looked  for 
from  the  onset.  Yet  men  would  have  it  that  he  had 
his  orders  for  it." 

"  I  doubt  me  that  we  know  the  rights  of  it,"  said 
Nicholas,  significantly,  "  but  whoso  ruled,  it  was  a 
gallant  action,  albeit  somewhat  mistaken." 

"  'Tis  strange  he  met  not  further  opposition,"  said 
Lord  Arundell,  thoughtfully.  "  Well  garrisoned,  and 
fairly  fortified,  the  town  should  sure  have  held  out 
longer." 

''And  so  it  would,"  said  Hyde,  "except — against 
Prince  Rupert.  'Tis  marvel,  verily,  this  magic  in  a 
namey 

"  What's  in  a   name  ?  "  said  Digby,   lightly  ;  "  like 
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Juliet  do  I  fail  to  comprehend  it.  A  mere  stripling, 
rash  and  reckless  as  befits  his  years,  but  not  his 
mission,  and  yet,  which  way  soever  we  turn,  men  fly 
before  him." 

"  I  can  pardon  him  tJiatl'  said  Hyde,  drily,  "  and  so 
I  doubt  not  can  the  King,  who  was  in  sooth  so  far 
from  blaming  him,  that  he  went  in  person  to  give  him 
succour." 

"Which,  sooth  to  say,  was  but  scant  wisdom, 
with  all  due  reverence  be  it  uttered.  We  had  borne, 
perchance,  the  loss  of  our  Palatine,  but  it  were  sorry 
luck  an  our  King  had  followed  him." 

A  few  more  words  were  interchanged,  and  then 
Digby  and  Arundell  and  Dorset  left  the  gardens 
together,  and  proceeded  to  wait  upon  the  King. 
Hyde  lingered  an  instant  with  Lord  Falkland,  who 
had  sunk  into  a  gloomy  reverie. 

"  You  are  sad,"  he  said.  "  Is  it  that  you  distrust 
our  strength,  or  is  it  the  campaign  which  troubleth 
you  ?  Why  persist  in  active  service  }  A  secretary's 
office  is  one  of  peace.  You  need  not  take  the  sword 
unless  you  will." 

Falkland  raised  his  head,  and  looked  gloomily, 
almost  absently  upon  his  friend,  as  if  his  thoughts 
were  far  away.  Then  he  said,  slowly  and  very 
quietly :  "  I  choose  to  serve  the  King,  because 
honesty  obliges  me  to  do  so ;  but  I  foresee  my  own 
ruin." 

A  few  evenings  after  this,  a  court  fete  was  held  at 
the  residence  of  the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  to  which 
most  of  the  courtiers  and  Cavaliers  were  bidden. 

Lord  Digby,  who  had  ridden  out  with  some  of  his 
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officers  in  the  environs,  returned  but  late,  and  it  was 
long  after  dusk  when  he,  with  his  father,  Lord  Bristol, 
reached  the  stately  portals  of  the  mansion  in  which 
the  Duchess  had  taken  up  her  abode. 

The  glow  and  comfort  of  the  well-lighted  rooms 
were  grateful  to  men  just  come  from  the  cold  dark 
street.  Everything,  indeed,  seemed  proportionately 
bright  and  charming  ;  everything  more  fairy-like 
in  its  splendour  ;  the  more  rich,  the  more  luxurious, 
that  for  the  last  few  minutes  they  had  been  threading 
their  way  through  streets  and  squares,  ill-lighted,  and 
with  a  frosty  feeling  in  the  air,  and  only  a  faint 
glimmer  of  stars  in  the  moonless  sky.  Add  to  this 
a  vision  of  soberly-clad  students  going  back  to  their 
chambers,  after  attending  various  classes  in  one  or  the 
other  of  the  many  colleges  ;  the  occasional  appear- 
ance of  a  stately  don  in  all  his  pompous  authority  ; 
long  avenues  of  trees  rearing  themselves  aloft  in  the 
gloom  ;  a  passing  glitter  on  the  polished  dome  of 
college  or  cathedral  ;  bright  red  lights  flashing  out 
from  open  doorways,  illuminating  their  path  for  an 
instant,  and  making  it  presently  all  the  darker  by 
comparison. 

Digby  drew  a  long  sigh  of  relief,  as  he  stepped  into 
the  more  congenial  atmosphere.  He  was  a  man  who 
could  put  aside  his  luxuries  without  an  effort,  to  en- 
gage in  the  hair-breadth  perils  of  an  impromptu  feat 
of  arms  ;  who  could  bear  hardships,  aye,  and  suffer- 
ing bravely,  did  duty  or  did  chivalry  demand  it  ;  but 
he  was  a  man,  notwithstanding,  who  clung,  almost 
more  than  any  other  of  the  Court,  to  the  refinements 
and   elegancies  of  life.     His  great  charm,  with  many, 
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was  his  peculiar,  nay,  almost  excessive  courtliness, 
and  the  apartments  of  the  Duchess  of  Richmond  were 
especially  to  his  taste.  He  looked  around,  as  he  en- 
tered, pausing,  as  did  Lord  Bristol,  to  take  in  the 
general  aspect  of  the  scene. 

The  room,  or  rather  hall,  in  which  the  guests  wer 
gathered,  was  of  lofty  proportions,  and  furnished  with 
some  attempt  at  modern  luxury.  The  walls  were 
panelled  and  hung  with  pictures  massively  framed  in 
oak  or  walnut,  some  with  strange  carvings  of  fauns  and 
satyrs,  others  with  panelled  roundels  and  elaborate 
borderings,  quaint  and  intricate  yet  artistic  in  design. 
Mirrors  of  beryl  and  steel,  bordered  with  velvet, 
threw  back  the  glare  of  a  hundred  tapers  ;  while 
heavy  hangings  of  Genoa  velvet,  richly  embroidered, 
screened,  in  a  measure,  the  high,  two-lighted  windows, 
but  without  altogether  concealing  the  graceful  mould- 
ing, or  the  exquisite  tracery,  which,  to  this  day,  excites 
the  admiration  of  all  beholders. 

On  the  dais,  which  occupied  the  further  end  of  the 
apartment,  the  young  Duchess  of  Richmond,  the 
centre  of  a  gay  group  of  fair  dames  and  courtly 
gallants,  reclined  languidly  in  a  high-backed  elbow 
chair  of  Venetian  workmanship,  her  feet  resting  on  a 
velvet  tabouret,  her  fair  hands  toying  negligently 
with  an  enormous  fan,  as  she  listened  to  the  lively 
persiflage  around  her. 

At  a  little  distance  the  King  conversed  more 
gravely,  with  some  of  the  nobles,  and  the  young 
Princes  listened  attentively  to  an  edifying  controversy 
between  Sir  Gervase  Scrope  and  Mr.  Sherborne  (him- 
self  a  writer   of    some   pretensions),   on   a   doubtful 
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metaphor  in  a  recent  sonnet  by  the  Court  poet,  Lord 
Digby. 

The  conversation  came  abruptly  to  an  end  with  the 
entrance  of  the  author.  Mr.  Sherborne  strolled  over  to 
the  other  side  of  the  apartment,  where  a  group  of 
literary  men  were  conversing,  while  Lord  Digby,  with 
his  father,  approached  the  dais,  and  proceeded  to  offer 
their  homage  to  the  Duchess. 

"  Fair  greeting  to  you,  good, my  lords,"she  said,  gaily, 
as  she  raised  her  long  fair  ringlets  from  the  satin 
cushioned  chair,  and  extended  to  each  a  white,  slender 
hand,  literally  blazing  with  jewels.  "  The  day  hath 
been  exceeding  wearisome — nay,  the  very  sun  forgot 
to  shine  upon  us,  and  now  there  come  despatches  from 
the  south,  and  I  expire  of  mingled  hope  and  curiosity. 
Nay,  seat  youselves,  my  lords,"  she  added,  glancing 
round  her  with  a  gracious  but  fleeting  smile  ;  "  and 
say  if  our  fair  Queen  gives  hopes  of  shortly  joining 
us." 

Lord  Bristol  had  heard  nothing,  and  Digby 
answered,  lightly  : 

"Her  Majesty  waits,  I  trow,  for  fair  wind  and  fine 
weather — and  such,  I  fear,  we  have  not  to  ofTer." 

"  I  die  then  of  enmdl'  said  the  Duchess,  with  the 
most  bewitching  resignation,  "  for  I  doubt  me  there 
will  be  little  stirring  till  she  come.  The  Hague  was 
dull  and  quiet  enough,  but  Oxford  is  like  a  grave!' 

"  Paraus  dome,  magna  qiiies,''  answered  Digby,  in 
the  same  tone. 

"  Nay,  we  should  not  jest  on  such  a  subject,"  she 
added,  gravely,  "  since,  in  very  truth,  there  be  death 
amongst  us,  and   enough,  I   trow,  to  make   us  sober. 
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Have  you  heard,  my  lords,  if  this  terrible  plague  hath 
at  all  spread  in  the  lower  city  ?  " 

"  It  hath,  at  least,  not  spread  beyond  it,  madam," 
said  Lord  Bristol.  "  It  is  less  in  the  air  than  in  the 
city,  which  lieth  low,  and  is  much  crowded.  And 
care  is  taken  that  all  those  affected  be  kept  carefully 
apart." 

"  Aye,  Richmond  told  me  'twas  a  sight  to  weep 
over,  when,  to  my  sorrow,  business  called  him  thither- 
ward. The  houses  sealed  and  marked  with  a  red 
cross,  which  showed  the  passer-by  how  grief  was 
within,  and  allowed  no  entrance  in  nor  egress  from 
them." 

"And  the  funerals  are  in  the  night-time,  and  with, 
I  trow,  scant  ceremony,"  said  Digby,  gravely  ;  "  but 
'tis  hoped,  natheless,  that  the  pest  will  diminish  ere 
summer  comes." 

"  'Tis  horrible  to  think  or  speak  of,"  said  the 
Duchess,  petulantly.  "  I  shall  dream  all  night  of  it. 
Say  something,  prithee,  my  Lord  Digby,  or  you, 
Richmond,  to  drown  the  thought  on't." 

"  I  will  send  your  Grace  a  bunch  of  tormental  or 
butterbur,  which  be  both  esteemed  specifics  by  the 
wise,"  said  Digby,  obediently.  "And  speaking  of 
flowers,  how  please  you,  madam,  these  new  gardens 
nigh  to  Magdalen  Bridge,  which  you  have  seen,  I 
doubt  not?" 

"  I  walked  there  but  a  sennightsince, with  Richmond," 
said  the  Duchess,  "  but  marry,  my  lord,  they  were  a 
world  more  suited  to  Jiis  discernment  than  to  my 
— frivolity.  'Tis  rather,  methinks,  for  the  study  of 
plants,  than  for  the  mere  beholding  of  them — to  con- 
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stitute  skilful  herbalists,  rather  than  gratify  a  woman's 
fancy." 

"That  were  indeed  ungallant  to  a  sin.  Yet  is  it 
meant  for  scientific  study,  and  science  is  apt  to  be  a 
stern  taskmistress,  who  puts  the  poetry  of  life  away 
from  her.  Your  Grace  hath,  I  trow,  found  more 
to  pleasure  you  in  the  recent  changes  at  Merton 
College — its  preparations  for  the  Queen's  reception." 

"  Ah  !  There  your  lordship  hath  judged  me  truly. 
I  could  of  a  verity  have  passed  a  month  there.  The 
King  is  truly  a  right  loving  husband.  The  whole 
College  hath  been  altered  and  embellished — the  state 
apartments  newly  garnished  in  most  fair  fashion,  and 
filled  with  bravery  of  every  kind.  Mirrors  of  glass,  and 
ebony,  couch-chairs  embroidered  in  gold  and  silk, 
screens  from  the  East — and  I  know  not  what  besides  ! 
— but,  I  trow,  my  lord,  that  you  be  already  as  in- 
formed as  I  am." 

"  Nay,  I  have  waited  rather  to  see  the  jewel  for 
which  so  fair  a  setting  is  designed,"  said  Digby,  with 
a  smile.  "  Such  '  fair  frivolities,'  to  quote  your  Grace, 
are  beyond  my  province  altogether." 

"  But  not,  I  trust,  beneath  your  liking,"  said  the 
Duchess,  pouting,  and  with  a  swift  glance  at  her  own 
luxurious  surroundings.  "  But,  verily,  my  lord,  you 
ought  to  go  there — if  but  to  gain  a  knowledge  and 
experience  of  modern  needs — before — before  you 
bring  a  bride  home,"  she  added,  saucily. 

Digby  laughed  and  became  silent,  but  the  Duchess 
went  on  gaily. 

"  Why  the  very  antechambers  have  been  furnished 
sumptuously,  and  the   Queen's  withdrawing  room  is 
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hung  with  tapestry  so  rare  and  beauteous  as  to  defy 
description." 

"  And  almost  to  defy  criticism,"  said  Richmond,  as 
she  paused. 

"  And  the  further  plenishing  so  rich  and  costly," 
sighed  the  Duchess,  "  with  satin  of  Bruges,  and  ancient 
broderie,  that,  verily,  I  grew  green  with  jealousy,  so 
that  Richmond  promised  me  a  new  kirtle — to  match 
my  colour." 

"  To  match  the  rose  were  somewhat  easier,"  said 
Digby,  gallantly. 

"*'  Richmond,"  said  the  Duchess,  with  a  silvery  little 
laugh  "  that  is  a  prettier  speech  than  thou  didst  make 
me  !  Should  I  frown,  perchance,  on  so  bold  a  flatterer 
— or  recompense  him  V 

"  Thou  mayst  surely  proffer  him  fair  guerdon,"  said 
the  Duke,  smiling;  "  Lord  Digby  is  a  noted  courtier,  but 
in  this  instance  will  I  bear  him  out." 

"  Thou  art,  of  a  truth,  improving,  Richmond,"  said 
the  Duchess,  graciously.  "Ah,  me !  this  day  is  weari- 
some. My  Lord  Digby,  since  you  need  a  guerdon, 
you  may — hold  my  fan  for  me." 

Lord  Digby  bowed  deferentially  as  he  received 
it,  but  the  Duchess  turned  away  from  him. 

"  You  laughed  in  your  sleeve,  my  lord,  when  you 
should  have  knelt  to  me — I  will  speak  no  more  with 
you  ?  " 

"  On  my  word  of  honour.  Duchess,  I  assure 
you " 

"  Nay,  fie,  my  lord,  to  pledge  your  word  so  lightly. 
Prithee,  Richmond,  cometh  the  Prince  to-night,  and 
wherefore  doth  he  tarry  ?  " 
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"  He  hath  been  abroad  since  noon-tide,"  said  her 
husband, "  nor  do  I  think  his  heart  is  with  us  in  these 
gay  scenes.  'Tis  a  Prince  who  more  afifecteth  camp 
than  court." 

"Yet  in  past  years  it  hath  not  been  so,"  said  the 
Duchess,  plaintively.  "  I  mind  me  well  when  first  we 
came  here,  some  few  years  back,  yet  seeming  longer, 
the  Prince  was  wont  to  be  as  gay  as  most  of  us. 
But  the  fair  Countess  Kuffheim  was  then  still  un- 
known to  him." 

"  Those  were  gay  times,  in  good  sooth,"  said  Rich- 
mond, '*  I  would  some  sorcerer  would  bring  them 
back  again," 

"Our  old  friends  also,"  said  the  Duchess,  sadly; 
"  that  poor  Archbishop*  among  the  rest.  'Tis  verily 
sad  to  look  upon  St.  John's,  where  he  of  old  so  royally 
entertained  us." 

"  I  mind  me  well  that  fair  banquet  which  he  gave 
unto  us,  whereat  the  King  and  Queen  were  present — 
aye,  and  these  two  young  Palatines  (mere  youths  they 
were  and  students  in  these  colleges) — and  all  the 
wealth  and  beauty  of  the  land." 

"  And  the  plays,  the  masques,"  said  the  Duchess, 
eagerly,  "how  well  do  I  remember  them  ! — That  one 
especially  which  the  students  gave  us.  I  forget  the 
name  on't." 

"  *  The  Lover's  Hospital,'  or  some  such  title,"  said 
Lord  Bristol.  "  A  fair  comedy  to  my  thinking,  and 
bravely  represented.  I  mind  me  now  how  heartily 
we  laughed  at  some  of  its  quaint  sayings,  and  witty 
satires." 

*  Dr.  Laud,  then  impeached  and  imprisoned^by  the  Parliament. 
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"As  much,  methinks,  as  at  yon  masque  at  Whitehall, 
wherein  Lord  Digby  and  the  young  Lord  Feilding 
took  so  brave  a  part." 

"  The  times  be  changed,  in  truth,  since  then,"  said 
Richmond.  "  For  my  Lord  Digby  "  (with  a  smile  at 
his  friend)  "  I  will  venture  nothing — but  my  Lord 
Feilding  hath  beheld  his  folly,  and,  I  warrant  me, 
hates  plays  and  playgoers,  as  he  hates — the  Bishops." 

"  'Tis  a  weary  world,"  said  the  Duchess,  plaintively, 
"  and  methinks  it  worsens  as  it  getteth  older.  Lang 
syne  the  time  went  quickly — instead  of  lagging  as 
to-day.  But  what  grave  tidings  hath  my  Lord  Carnar- 
von? Methinks  the  converse  yonder  lacks  not  fire. 
I  would  I  knew  hath  evil  happed.  Heigh-ho  !  I  am 
so  weary  !"  and,  closing  her  eyes  she  leant  back  upon 
her  cushions. 

Richmond  laughed  softly,  and  passing  his  arm 
within  Digby's — 

"  How  say  you,  my  lord — shall  we  learn  these 
weighty  tidings  ?  It  may  be  that  by  this  fair  service 
you  may  win  forgiveness  of  her  Grace." 

"  Right  willingly,"  replied  the  Viscount  in  the  same 
tone,  and  they  moved  over  to  the  little  group  of 
officers,  who  with  Carnarvon  in  their  midst,  were 
exchanging  theories  about  the  war,  with  some  heat 
and  insistance.  They  paused  as  Digby  approached 
them  with  the  Duke. 

"  Digby  and  Richmond  !  "  said  Carnarvon,  mean- 
ingly, as  he  glanced  towards  the  ill-mated  pair. 
"  What  fate  or  what  fortune  hath  befallen  you,  my 
lord  ?  'Tis  the  first  time  I  have  seen  you  on  the  grave 
Richmond's  arm." 
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Digby  laughed,  but  it  was  Richmond  who  repHed  : 

"  We  are  here  but  on  a  mission  from  her  Grace  ;  is 
all  peace  between  ye,  my  lords  and  gentlemen  ?  " 

''^It  is,"  replied  Carnarvon,  "for  frank  discussion 
cuts  not  friendship  ;  but  were  it  otherwise — is  the 
Lord  Digby  here  as  mediator  betwixt  us  ? " 

"  Of  a  surety,"  said  the  Viscount,  gaily.  "  Peace, 
peace,  is  now  my  motto — learnt  but  lately  from  the 
Lord  Falkland." 

"  Your  lordship  is,  as  we  all  know,  an  apt  scholar ; 
but,  prithee,  are  you  the  bearer  of  any  tidings  of 
importance  ?  " 

"  Nay,  rather  we  hope  to  gather  such  from  you, 
messieurs.  There  hath  gone  forth  a  report  that  a 
despatch  hath  reached  the  King." 

"  We  have  learnt  but  now  from  Mr.  Hyde  that  the 
commissioners  are  coming." 

"'Tis  news  and  not  news,"  said  Lord  Digby. 
"  Like  the  sword  of  Damocles  have  they  hung  over 
our  heads,  and  cast  their  gruesome  shadow  over 
everything." 

"  Aye,  they  have  done  that  in  truth,  and  will  do  so 
to  the  end,"  said  Hyde,  gravely  ;  and  as  he  spoke 
Prince  Rupert  entered  and  approached  the  group. 
The  Prince's  presence  seemed  to  cause  a  slight  con- 
straint ;  a  pause,  a  lull,  a  change  of  topic,  for  which 
none  perhaps  could  well  have  told  the  reason — for 
those  who  disliked  him  most  were  least  afraid  of  him 
— Digby,  who  was  measuring  his  strength  with  him, 
or  Hyde,  who  openly  distrusted  him.  There  was  a 
little  silence,  and  the  gay  laugh  of  the  Duchess  and 
her  friends  broke  pleasantly  upon  it,  heard  above  the 
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rustle  of  silken  garments,  and  the  faint  clash  of 
swords  as  the  Cavaliers  moved  to  and  fro  ;  the  light 
flashed  brightly  upon  gleaming  jewels,  colours  blended 
harmoniously  together  ;  the  voice  of  a  street  singer 
was  heard  outside,  blending  curiously  enough  in  its 
rugged  sweetness  with  the  busy  hum  of  voices  within. 
Servants  with  refreshments  moved  noiselessly ;  an 
entering  guest  was  announced  ;  the  little  Princes  left 
their  governor  and  went  over  to  the  Duchess.  At 
length  Digby  broke  the  silence  : 

"  Your  Highness,  like  the  Lord  Carnarvon,  looks 
but  coldly  on  the  chance  of  peace.  For  me — methinks 
there  be  no  risk  of  one." 

"  The  which  rejoiceth  me,"  returned  the  Palatine. 
"  The  sword  is  surer  servant  than  the  pen." 

''  In  truth,  Highness,"  said  Mr.  Hyde,  "  'tis  a 
many-sided  question,  and  I  marvel  not  hath  many 
readings  ;  but  Avhilst  your  Highness,  aye,  and  many 
another,  love  rather  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  than  the 
scratch  of  the  quill,  I  yet  hold,  in  all  reverence,  that 
'tis  but  fitting  to  yield  unto  fair  terms  a  fair  accep- 
tance, when  the  peace  and  welfare  of  thousands 
demand  it  of  us." 

"  'Tis  true  enow,"  said  Rupert,  gravely.  "  But  an  we 
yield  us  to  the  rebels  now,  then  are  both  King  and 
Crown  humbled  for  ever.  To  win  but  one  great 
victory — aye,  one  only,  would  make  instead  the 
rebels  yield  to  us.  You  think  with  me,  my  Lord  Car- 
narvon .'^" 

"Aye,  surely,  Highness,"  returned  Carnarvon,  with 
a  smile.  "  There  be,  somehow,  a  soldier's  love  of 
battle  in  me,  and  I  weary  of  these  days  of  peace.    To 
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die  with  the  thunders  of  the  battle  round  me  hath 
ever  been  my  choicest  wish." 

"  Yet  I  would  not  it  were  granted  speedily,"  said 
Rupert,  kindly  ;  "  and  yet,"  he  added,  more  gravely, 
"  those  may  be  happiest  who  fall  the  first,  and  thus 
have  not  themselves  to  mourn  their  dearest." 

His  words  fell  sadly,  for  he  thought  of  Lord 
Aubigny,  his  friend,  and  Richmond's  brother — gallant, 
brave,  and  young — who  had  perished  in  his  first 
field,  and  left  many  a  sad  heart  to  mourn  for  him. 

"  Let  us  draw  a  horoscope  for  Lord  Carnarvon," 
said  Digby,  after  a  pause.  "  My  old  friend  Evans' 
teaching  hath  in  this  much  served  me,  that  the  stars 
and  I  may  work  it  out  for  him." 

"  Nay,  better  raise  thy  master's  spirit,"  said  Rupert, 
mockingly.  "  Hear  I  not  well  that  men  pretend  to  it 
in  this  fair  city  where  all  sciences  be  learned,  nay, 
e'en  to  the  black  art  itself" 

"The  science  of  the  stars  links  not  with  the  <^/<^(r/^ 
<^r/,"  said  Digby,  haughtily.  "Would  you  that  I  should 
read  your  destiny.  Highness?  Tell  but  your  natal 
day — the  place — the  hour — (I  warrant  Mars  hath 
had  a  hand  in  it).  Nay,  then,  I  have  once  drawn  out 
mine  oivnr 

"  And  what  then  read  you  ?  "  exclaimed  Richmond, 
in  surprise.     "  Your  fate,  was  it  for  good  or  evil  ?  " 

"  A  mingled  weft,  and  a  sore  tangled  one,"  said 
Digby,  with  a  smile  ;  "  but  this  much  I  alone  will  tell 
you — that  this  year,  which  is  about  to  dawn  on  us, 
shall  find  me  twice  in  the  extremity  of  peril." 

"  But  the  which  you  will  escape  ?  "  said  Rupert,  ear- 
nestly, impressed  by  the  gravity  of  the  Viscount's  words. 
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"  Nay,  that  will   be  as   God   willeth,"  replied  Lord 
Digby  ;  "  I  said  not  I  could  read  the  whole  on't." 

His  words  were  impressive,  and  a  little  shudder  fell 
upon  the  circle,  as  though  some  influence  were  at 
hand.  It  was  a  time  in  fact  of  strange  superstitions, 
as  of  strange  pursuits ;  not  astrology  only,  but  alchemy 
also,  and  even  divination,  went  hand  in  hand  with  the 
graver  sciences,  were  largely  studied,  and  still  more 
largely  credited  :  omens,  spells,  and  charms,  believed 
in  with  a  blind  credulity  surprising  to  look  back  upon 
in  these  later  days.  Even  Rupert  himself,  from  his 
marvellous  successes,  from  his  hair-breadth  escapes, 
and  still  more,  perhaps,  from  his  solitary  vigils,  his 
abstruse  if  fitful  studies,  and  the  strange  chemical 
researches  in  which  his  leisure  hours  were  spent,  and 
to  which  we  owe,  though  at  a  later  period,  the  earlier 
rudiments  of  "  Mezzotinto,"  had  come  to  be  regarded 
by  the  lower  classes  with  a  kind  of  terror,  as  one 
protected,  and,  perhaps,  assisted  by  supernatural 
powers  :  whilst  the  hound  that  bounded  by  his  side, 
that  slept  within  his  tent,  and  that  feasted  at  his 
board,  was  shrunk  from  by  the  timorous-minded,  as 
his  familiar  spirit ! 

With  these  ideas  and  sentiments  current  amongfst 
them,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  that  Digby's  words 
should  seem,  in  those  days  of  strife  and  warfare,  like 
a  very  throwing  down  the  glove  to  fate  :  and  for  a 
few  seconds  there  was  silence. 

It  was  broken  (and  this  was  remarked  upon  later) 
by  Rupert  himself 

"  Our  converse,"  he  said,  and  laughed,  uneasily,  "  is 
to  my  thinking,  too  doicr  for  festivals — albeit,  e'en  now, 
full  faith  be  wanting." 
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And  with  these  words  he  turned  away  from  them. 
Digby  looked  after  him.  His  own  mood  had  already 
changed,  and  a  smile  almost  of  mockery  lay  upon  his 
lips. 

"  His  Highness  hath  more  faith  than  he  doth  own 
to,"  he  said,  markedly,  and  then  Lord  Bristol  joined 
them,  and  the  theme  w^as  changed 


CHAPTER  II. 

**I  swear  he  is  true-hearted." 

Shakespeare. 

A  QUIET  garden  with  long  yew  hedges  rising  up 
Hke  a  green  oasis  from  the  surrounding  snow — 
here  and  there  a  tall  Scotch  fir  towering  sullenly  behind 
them,  its  branches  mottled  into  green  and  white, 
standing  out  against  the  sky :  a  background  of  other 
trees  and  shrubs,  to  which  the  bright,  glittering  flakes 
had  imparted  a  yet  more  gorgeous  loveliness  than  the 
green  of  which  the  season  had  robbed  them  :  here  and 
there,  in  the  middle  distance,  white  statues  gleaming 
out  (less  whitely  perchance  than  of  wont)  as  the  sun- 
light fell  upon  them  :  beyond  a  glimpse  of  the  grey, 
gloomy,  but  very  handsome  mansion,  with  ivy  climb- 
ing round  the  cornices,  and  a  coronet  over  the  doorway. 

Such  was  the  scene  on  which  Maud  Wyndham 
looked  as  she  walked  back  from  the  village  church 
with  Lady  Anne  and  Lady  Betty  Holies,  followed  and 
chaperoned  by  the  Earl  and  Countess  de  Clare,  whose 
guest  she  had  been  for  some  weeks  past,  together 
with  her  uncle.  Master  Wyndham. 

There  was  no  wind,  and  it  was  scarcely  cold,  though 
Maud,  a  more  southern  creature  than  her  companions, 
drew  her  mufflers  closely  round  her,  and  made  believe 
to  shiver  as  she  stepped  daintily  upon  the  frozen 
pathway.     She  looked  very  bright  and  pretty,  with 
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her  dark  eyes  and  the  vivid  roses  on  her  cheek.  She 
was  as  usual  gracefully  attired  :  a  skirt  of  soft  grey 
satin  warmly  quilted  as  befitted  the  season  :  a  mantle 
and  hood  trimmed  chiefly  with  soft,  dark  fur :  bits  of 
colour  flashing  out  from  its  bright  crimson  lining,  and 
from  the  sprig  of  holly  berries  in  her  hand.  There 
was  a  spring,  and  yet  withal  a  queenliness  in  her  step, 
so  full  of  life,  gaiety  and  decision.  Her  firm  and  deli- 
cately-chiselled lips  were  wreathed  with  smiles  ;  and 
her  eyes  danced  merrily  in  answer  to  some  remark  of 
her  companion.  Sober  Lady  Betty  with  her  demure 
remarks  often  called  that  smile  into  her  face.  Often 
as  they  walked  a  word  would  reach  them  of  the  graver 
discourse  of  the  Earl  and  Countess,  and  sometimes 
Maud  would  take  her  theme  from  them,  and  become 
grave,  earnest,  political  of  a  sudden,  but  not  for  long  : 
for  though  these  girls  were  Royalists  at  heart,  their 
father's  desertion  of  the  King  had  made  the  subject  an 
unpalatable  one. 

Reaching  the  house,  Maud  paused,  and  seemed 
about  to  enter,  but  her  friends  eagerly  prevented  her. 

"  Not  just  yet,  sweetheart,"  said  Lady  Betty  ;  "  we 
have  not  yet  had  half  our  talk.  To-morrow  thou  wilt 
be  far  away,  and  when  thou  next  dost  come  to  visit  us 
our  Nan  may  be  with  us  no  longer.  Mr.  Clinton, 
thou  knowest,  will  be  soon  of  age,  and  then  they  will 
be  like  to  marry." 

"  But  Mr.  Clinton  favoureth  the  King,"  said  Maud. 
"  Sweet  Nan,  will  Lord  de  Clare  consent  to  it?" 

"  He  hath  done  so  now  these  three  years  past," 
answered  Betty,  "  and  Nan  doth  love  him  all  the  more 
for   it.     I    would    thou    wert  our   sister,    Maud — our 
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cousin  at  the  very  least — I  would  that  thou  couldst 
marry  Francis  Holies  —  our  cousin  who  is  like  a 
brother  to  us — he  is  so  brave,  so  handsome,  and  so 
knightly  ;  and  my  mother  said  but  yestere'en  how 
much  she  wished  it  could  be." 

"I  thank  the  Countess  kindly,"  answered  Alaud,  a 
blush  upon  her  cheek,  a  proud  light  in  her  soft,  dark 
eyes.  "  Yet,  Betty,  know  that  I,  too,  love  the  King, 
and  would  but  wed  with  one  who  serves  him." 

"  And  that  I  fear  he  cannot  do — his  father  is  so 
strong  against  it.  And  yet  Lord  Denbigh's  son  hath 
chosen  for  himself,  and  they  fought  on  opposite  sides 
at  Edgehill — but  I  don't  like  it,"  she  added,  presently. 

There  was  a  pause  then,  and  the  three  girls  walked 
briskly  up  and  down  the  hard,  frosty  walk — revelling 
in  the  bright  sunshine,  in  the  clear,  cold  atmosphere, 
in  the  fresh  white  snow,  glittering  and  pure,  and  the 
dark  evergreens  that  cast  long  blue  shadows  upon  it. 
The  old  mansion  towered  above  them,  grand  and 
gloomy  in  its  structure,  and  some  peacocks  strutted 
along  the  terrace,  startling  them  with  their  wild,  shrill 
screams,  and  quarrelling  amongst  themselves,  as 
though  the  cold  of  their  adopted  country  made  them 
angry. 

"  Could  you  not  fancy  that  they  were  complaining 
of  their  destiny,  coming  from  those  hot  plains  of  India, 
to  pine  and  shiver  amongst  our  English  ice  and  snow?" 
said  Maud,  stopping  to  look  at  them. 

"  I  believe  thou  art  as  chilly  as  they  are  !"  said  Lady 
Anne,  looking  up  with  a  laugh  at  the  bright,  glowing 
cheek,  and  slender,  furred  figure.  "  I  suppose  it  is 
much  warmer  at  Garnstead  than  here  ?  " 
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"  Well,  we  have  cold  weather  sometimes,  though  a 
hundred  miles  north  or  south  must  make  a  difference. 
Don't  think  I  don't  like  this  dear  place,  Nan.  I  have 
spent  such  pleasant  hours  here  that  I  have  quite  grown 
to  love  it." 

"  If  thou  couldst  but  see  it  in  summer  !"  said  Lady 
Betty. 

"With  its  woods,  and  its  fields,  and  its  bluebell- 
bordered  rivulets  ! "  said  Anne,  with  enthusiasm. 

"  I  like  it  much  better  with  its  winter  garment  of 
snow,"  said  Maud,  briskly  ;  "  I  do  indeed,  it  is  so  new 
to  me !  And  it  all  looks  so  good,  and  pure,  and  beau- 
tiful :  I  wish  I  were  like  it !     It  is  innocence  itself!" 

"Yes,  'tis  of  a  truth  beautiful,"  said  Lady  Anne.  "  It 
seemeth,  methinks,  as  if  everything  were  quite  new 
again — a  sort  of  beginning  of  a  new  life — a  bridal,  or 
a  child's  funeral." 

"  Let  us  have  a  race  and  go  in  ! "  said  Maud,  and 
she  was  off  like  a  shot.  Her  friends  followed  her  more 
demurely.     At  the  door  Lady  de  Clare  met  her. 

"  Running  on  a  Sunday  !  good  gracious  !  my  dear 
Maud  ! " 

"  We  do  so  in  our  country,  madam,"  said  the  girl, 
brightly.  "  The  birds  sing,  and  the  lambs  frisk  about, 
and  we  run  to  warm  ourselves."  And  she  darted  into 
the  house. 

Anne  and  Betty  followed  her  to  her  room,  when 
they  had  taken  off  their  hoods  and  cloaks. 

Maud  was  already  sitting  by  the  fire,  with  a  book 
on  her  knee. 

Anne  placed  herself  at  her  feet.  Betty  brought  a 
stool  to  the  fire. 
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"My  mother  is  shocked  at  thy  running  on  a  Sunday, 
Maud,"  she  said. 

Maud  laughed — a  clear,  rippling  laugh — then  she 
checked  herself. 

"  Art  thou,  Betty  ?  "  she  said. 

"  No  ;  but  I  think  that  perhaps  I  ought  to  be,"  said 
the  maiden,  quaintly  and  demurely,  but  with  a  little 
hesitation.  "  I  suppose  my  mother  knoweth  best;  but 
then  thou  hast  been  brought  up  so  differently,"  she 
added,  after  a  pause.     "  It  all  depends  on  that." 

Maud  looked  puzzled. 

"  I  fear  I  shock  the  Countess  dreadfully,"  she  said ; 
"but  I  cannot  see  the  harm  of  running.  God  makes 
the  sun  shine,  and  the  birds  sing,  and  the  flowers  bud 
and  bloom  on  Sundays  ;  and  you  ring  your  church 
bells  in  sign  of  jubilee  and  gladness — besides,  I  was 
50  cold,"  she  said,  breaking  off. 

Anne  looked  up  at  her  affectionately. 

"  You  poor  little  thing !  thou  seemest  quite  dis- 
tressed about  it.  I  think  everything  thou  dost,  Maud, 
must  be  right  and  good." 

"  That  will  scarcely  suit  my  Lady  de  Clare,"  said 
Maud,  smiling.  "  Leastways,  sweetheart,  thou  must 
not  imitate  me." 

"  Oh,  no  !  I  could  not  run,  even  if  I  wished  to,  on  a 
Sunday,"  said  Betty.  "  It  would  seem  so  strange  to 
us,  never  having  done  so.  But,  as  thou  sayest,  Maud, 
the  birds  hop  about,  and  the  deer  chase  each  other  in 
the  park ;  and  thou  art  rather  like  a  wild  fawn  thyself" 

Maud  laughed  again  at  that,  and  said  that  perchance 
she  might  be,  but  her  face  grew  grave  again  directly, 
and  she  sat  gazing  thoughtfully  into  the  fire.      Anne's 
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small  hand  stole  caressingly  into  hers.  The  fire 
leapt  up  in  bright,  quick  flames,  scattering  fugitive 
brightness  over  the  young  faces  grouped  together. 
The  snow  began  to  fall  again  outside,  and  the  sun  hid 
itself  behind  a  cloud ;  a  robin  tapped  pitifully  against 
the  window,  as  if  attracted  by  the  light  and  warmth 
within,  but  it  flew  away  again  as  Betty  rose  and 
approached  it  ;  a  starling  swayed  listlessly  on  a  branch 
opposite,  its  bright  beak  and  speckled  vesture  clearly 
defined  against  the  snow.  The  church  bells  were 
tolling  in  the  distance.  Maud  bent  her  head  and 
looked  lovingly  at  Anne.  Betty  came  to  her  and 
kissed  her. 

"  We  have  made  thee  grave,  Maud,  and  we  do  not 
like  to  see  thee  so.  Tell  us  about  Shrewsbury,  and 
thy  visit  there — and  the  gay  Cavaliers." 

'*  We  have  met  Prince  Rupert  and  Sir  Lewis 
Dives,"  said  Lady  Anne.  "  We  look  on  them  as  old 
acquaintances — for  thou  knowest,  Maud,  we  were  at 
Nottingham  when  the  King  raised  his  Standard,  and 
the  wind  blew  it  down." 

"  And  the  Lord  Digby,  who  was  here  but  yesterday 
— we  marvel  somewhat  why  he  cometh  to  us,"  said 
Betty.  "  He  tj-ied  to  win  my  father  to  the  King — I 
would — I  would  he  had  succeeded  !  " 

"  That  will  he  scarcely  do,"  replied  Maud,  sadly, 
"though  methinks  his  reasoning  was  leal  and  knightly. 
My  heart  was  hot  at  things  he  said  to  us — but  my 
Lord  de  Clare  scarce  heeded  him." 

**  He  will  come  again,"  said  Betty,  hopefully, '*  and 
viaybe  in  the  end  will  win.  He  hath,  men  sa}-,  a 
most  persuasive  tongue,  and  hath  gained  over  doughty 
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foes  unto  the  King.  But  thou  dost  know  him  well, 
sweet  Maud,  for  a  certain  knightly  venture  hath  been 
rumoured  to  us,  even  here." 

"  Now  Maud  is  blushing,"  said  Anne,  gravely  ; ''  thou 
shouldst  not,  Betty,  vex  her  thus." 

"  It  vexeth  not,  but  maketh  her  so  pretty,  that  she, 
I  trow,  will  gladly  pardon  it ;  though,  yestere'en,  when 
the  hero  came,  she  turned  as  pale  as  any  snowdrop, 
and  looked  withal  as  cold  and  stately  as  the  maidens 
in  my  mother's  book  of  romance,  the  which  I  have  at 
times  peeped  into." 

But  even  as  she  spoke  the  Countess  entered,  and  all 
rose  to  give  her  welcome. 

''  'Tis  indeed  kind  of  you  to  join  us,  madam,"  said 
Maud,  courteously,  as  Lady  de  Clare  seated  herself 

"  Nay,  'tis  a  pleasure,  Maud,  and  not  a  small 
one.  I  would  thou  wert  not  leaving  us,"  said  the 
Countess.  "  But  I  would  not  interrupt  your  talk,  this 
last  day  you  will  have  together.  On  what  theme  were 
you  speaking  ?  " 

There  was  a  little  pause,  for  though  the  Countess 
and  her  daughters  were  truly  fond  of  one  another,  a 
certain  shyness  and  reserve  was  cultivated  between 
maidens  of  their  age  and  their  elders.  Maud  from 
her  strange  training  had  less  of  it  than  most  girls. 
Her  bright,  sweet  fearlessness  was  perhaps  her  greatest 
charm. 

"  We  were  speaking  of  the  Lord  Digby,  madam," 
she  said  presently,  *'  and  wondering  would  he  again 
come  hither,  to  wrestle  with  the  Lord  Earl  concern- 
ing His  Majesty  the  King  !  " 

*'  That  may  well  be,"  said  the  Countess  with  a  sigh, 
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"yet  facile  though  he  be  of  argument,  most  eloquent 
of  speech,  I  doubt  me  Httle  but  my  lord  will  baffle 
him  ;  at  present,  however,  he  is  serving  with  Prince 
Rupert,  whom  thou  hast  seen,  I  trow,  at  Shrewsbury." 

"  I  have,  madam,  but  seldom — they  both  came  once 
or  twice  to  Lady  Dives." 

"  And  seemed  it  tJieii  that  there  was  rivalry  between 
them,  for  so  it  hath  been  whispered  unto  us  ?  Sad 
pity  it  were  truly,  that  two  brave  men,  so  framed  to 
work  together  for  the  King,  should  let  a  discord  come 
between  them." 

"  In  Shrewsbury,"  said  Maud,  "  I  heard  not  much 
of  this  :  all  held  the  Prince  a  brave  and  loyal 
gentleman,  in  whom  the  King's  chief  hopes  were 
rested  ;  yet  hath  he  doubtless  faults — who  hath  not  ?  " 

"  There  are  faults,"  the  Countess  answered,  "  that 
women  pardon  more  easily  than  men.  Lord  Digby,yes- 
tere'en,  spoke  somewhat  bitterly  of  that  same  courage 
that  others  vaunt  in  him.  He  deems  his  victories  but 
empty  glitter — one  solid  vantage  worth  the  whole  of 
them." 

"  And  yet  have  I  heard  tales  of  rashness — hot- 
headed daring,  nay,  maddest  recklessness — and  of 
these  Lord  Digby,  not  Prince  Rupert,  was  the  hero. 
Why  blames  he,  madam,  in  another,  that  which  he 
deems  not  blameworthy  in  himself.-*" 

"  The  case  is  different,"  said  the  Countess,  thought- 
fully. "  Lord  Digby  risks  himself  alone ;  Prince 
Rupert,  the  King's  fortunes  also.  In  the  one  may 
rashness  be  a  folly,  in  the  other  it  is  a  crime." 

"  I  thank  you,  madam,  but  they  tell  me  farther  that 
this  very  strife  doth  lack  consistency  ;  that  sometimes 
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he  will  praise  him  as  in  truth  a  hero,  and  then  in  one 
brief  hour  declaim  against  him.  Men  judge  there- 
from he  is  not  true." 

"  He  is  true  at  heart,  Maud,  none  truer,"  said  the 
Countess,  warmly,  though  wondering  somewhat  at  the 
girl's  strange  earnestness.  "His  enemies,  I  grant  thee, 
call  him  fickle,  but  for  myself  I  do  not  hold  him  so, 
although,  I  allow,  impulsive  to  a  fault.  'Twas  his 
truth  alone  which  drew  him  from  the  Parliament, 
when  it  outran  the  bounds  that  he  held  fitting.  He 
was  true  even  when  he  accused  Lord  Strafford — but 
truer  a  thousand  times  when  he  defended  him." 

Maud  laid  her  hand  very  softly  in  that  of  her 
hostess,  but  for  a  short  time  neither  spoke  ;  and 
presently  it  was  Betty  who  renewed  the  conversation. 

"I  thought  you  did  not  like  him,  honoured  mother," 
she  said,  softly. 

"  I  have  never  said  so,"  said  the  Countess,  smiling. 
"  'Tis  thy  father  looks  on  him  but  coldly.  He  was 
fond  of  Strafford,  and  proud  of  him,  though  on  many 
things  they  thought  so  differently  ;  and  for  myself  I 
wept  and  sorrowed  for  him,  as  I  sat  there  listening  to 
his  trial,  his  children  gathering  about  me.  I  saw  Lord 
Digby  rise  in  his  defence,  as  I  had  seen  him  erewhile 
rise  against  him  ;  his  words  were  passionate,  eager, 
urgent ;  his  voice  shook  and  quivered  with  the  strife 
within  him.  Never  have  I  seen  his  eyes  flash  so 
proudly,  his  eloquent  voice  so  persuasive  and  so 
thrilling  ;  and  yet  he  did  not  even  then  believe  him 
guiltless  :  in  his  heart  he  held  him  still  his  foe.  It  was 
but  that  the  law  touched  not  his  sin,  and  that,  there- 
fore, 'twas  unjust  to  doom  him." 
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"  But  my  uncle  had  not  sinned,"  said  Anne,  gently. 

"  Alas  !  child  !  who  shall  dare  to  say  he  had  not," 
said  the  Countess,  with  a  bitter  sigh.  "For  Lord  Digby 
he  is  variously  painted  —  chivalrous,  inconsistent, 
unfortunate,  but  very  brave  ;  full  of  rare  talent  and 
romantic  generosity  ;  a  gracefully  accomplished  and 
most  extraordinary  man,  yet  one  to  whom  no  man  is 
long  friendly,  and  of  whom  no  two  can  think  the  same." 

"  The  hero  of  a  romance,  but  one  whom  ordinary 
life  would  fit  but  ill.  The  hero  of  a  grand  adventure, 
yet  one  who  in  little  things  were  apt  to  fail  us.  Say, 
I  well,  madam,  or  not  ?  "  said  Maud,  anxiously  ;  "  I 
speak  from  hearsay." 

"  Nay,  myself,  I  think  that  you  are  over  hard  upon 
him,"  said  the  Countess.  "  Myself,  I  think  that  he 
would  venture  everything — to  win  a  kingdom — or  a 
lady's  glove." 

"  And  woe  to  kingdom  and  to  lady  also,"  said 
Maud.     "  They  tell  me  so  ;  should  I  believe  them  ?  " 

"'Tis  his  judgment  that  goes  wrong;  his  heart  is  right 
enough,  noble,  and  brave,  and  tender  as  a  woman's.  If 
he  prove  a  loyal  soldier  to  King  Charles,  then  loyal 
maidens  may  be  glad  to  smile  on  him.  It  hangs  about 
him  even  yet  that  he  did  once  uphold  the  faction,  and 
thus  sometimes  men  forget  that  he  hath  striven  also 
for  his  King — would  give  his  life  for  him  an  that  were 
needful — and  this  though  he  and  his  have  had  but 
little  cause  to  love  him." 

"Surely  I  have  heard  stories  of  imprisonment  or 
exile  ?  "  said  Maud,  with  a  little  eager  wistfulness.  "  I 
hoped  that  he  had  suffered  for  his  fealty  to  the  King, 
but  I  gather  from  your  words  it  was  not  so." 
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"  'Tis  a  long  story,"  said  the  Countess,  thoughtfully, 
and  then  paused  a  little,  but  Lady  Betty  prayed  her 
to  continue. 

"We  love  a  story,  honoured  mother,"  she  said,  softly; 
"  and  now,  you  know,  when  we  have  seen  the  hero,  'twill 
be  all  the  braver." 

"  His  father  was  impeached  by  Buckingham,"  said 
the  Countess,  gravely;  ''was  arrested  and  committed  to 
the  Tower.  He  was  not  liked  at  Court ;  he  was  in 
disfavour  with  the  King.  His  pleas  were  put  aside  ; 
his  arguments  were  of  scant  avail.  Disgrace  or  death 
were  nigh  at  hand,  and  he  sent  his  little  son  to  plead 
for  him.  'Twas  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  him,  and 
my  heart  went  out  to  him — the  boy  of  twelve — as  he 
stood  shyly  at  the  bar  of  the  assembled  House  of 
Commons  ;  while  the  great  torches  flared,  and  lit  up 
his  pleading  face,  and  his  bright  hair,  and  his  great, 
wistful  eyes.  'Twas  a  mighty  strange  sight  in  that 
grave,  honourable  house,  and  the  hardest  hearts  were 
fain  to  listen  unto  him.  The  petition  he  presented 
was  in  truth  his  father's  penmanship,  and  had  but 
little  that  was  new  or  weighty;  but  the  wondrous 
beauty  of  the  child  who  presented  it,  his  courtly  grace, 
and  words  of  childish  pleading,  were  more  potent  than 
the  subtlest  arguments.  And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  Lord  Bristol  was  released ;  but  he  remained,  nathe- 
less,  at  a  distance  from  the  Court,  and  his  son,  growing 
up  to  manhood,  fell  in  turn  into  disfavour.  Reckless 
and  rash  as  ever  paladin  of  old,  he  was  drawn  at  last 
into  some  courtly  quarrel.  Thou  dost  shudder,  Maud, 
and  well  thou  mayst  'Tis  a  foolish  and  a  sinful  thing 
to  take  the  sword  so  lightly ;  but  his  guerdon  was  a 
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bitter  one,  and  whilst  his  rival,  favoured  by  the  Sove- 
reign, had  but  his  trifling  wound  for  penalty,  Lord 
Digby  was  brought  before  the  dreaded  Star  Chamber, 
and  sentenced  to  a  long  and  most  severe  imprisonment. 
I  saw  him  shortly  after  his  release.  He  was  ill  and 
worn  with  long  confinement;  bitter,  most  bitter  against 
the  Court  and  King.  Yet  thou  knowest  he  hath  for- 
given all." 

]\Iaud  had  listened  with  eager  interest,  but  as  the 
Countess  finished  speaking,  they  were  summoned  to 
the  dining-hall,  where  the  Earl  awaited  them,  and  the 
conversation  took  another  turn. 

The  following  morning,  Maud  and  Master  Wynd- 
ham  took  leave  of  the  De  Clares,  and  returned  to 
Caldwood,  where  Monica  gladly  welcomed  them. 

The  quiet  old  Puritan  homestead  seemed  strange  to 
Maud  after  Haughton  ;  but  she  had  many  new  in- 
terests to  beguile  her  idle  hours.  Those  strange  days  at 
Shrewsbury  had  been  dimmed  to  her  a  little  during  the 
past  winter,  butthey  had  now  risen  again  with  new  vivid- 
ness before  her.  At  Haughton  every  one  had  talked  to 
her  of  Digby — some  in  praise  and  some  in  blame,  each 
one  enkindling  her  interest  in  his  fortunes ;  and  his  visit, 
brief  and  fleeting  as  it  was,  must  surely  have  increased 
the  spell.  And  so,  little  by  little,  she  grew  to  dwell 
upon  the  thought  of  him,  making  him  the  theme  of 
many  a  pleasant  meditation,  as  of  one  brave  and 
chivalrous,  loyal  and  earnest  in  the  service  of  his  King. 
As  time  went  on  the  fascination  grew  yet  stronger,  and 
though  she  guessed  it  not,  his  many  dazzling  qualities 
recurred  to  her  more  often,  and  engaged  her  mind 
more  willingly  than  his  many  faults  and  failings,  and 
the  shadows  that  men  cast  upon  him. 


CHAPTER  III. 

"  Haste,  shut  the  castle  gates,  and  with  all  speed 
Muster  our  strength. — There  is  no  time  to  lose. 
Madam,  give  orders  quickly." 

/ohajzna  Baillie. 

THE  campaign  had  waxed  and  waned  during 
well-nigh  seven  months,  yet  few  events  of 
real  importance  had  occurred.  Since  Edgehill  no 
regular  battle  had  been  fought,  but  Rupert  had  gained 
fresh  laurels  and  won  himself  much  dislike  by  frequent 
raids  amongst  the  country  people,  in  the  interim 
between  the  dismissal  of  one  set  of  commissioners  and 
the  reception  of  another.  Here  and  there  there  had 
been  skirmishes  of  more  moment  :  sometimes  the  one 
side  had  triumphed — sometimes  the  other.  Mean- 
while all  England  was  in  sorroAV  or  anxiety,  with  now 
and  then  brighter  touches  of  hope,  triumph,  exulta- 
tion, even  joy — ^joy  in  the  proud  deeds  of  some  be- 
loved one.  Women's  hearts  trembled,  men's  beat 
strong  with  feverish  excitement  :  some  hot  with  the 
fury  of  fanaticism,  some  holy  with  the  purer  flames  of 
patriotism  and  loyalty. 

\^'ill  our  readers  accompany  us  to  Caldwood  Manor  ? 
'Tis  a  handsome  Elizabethan  mansion,  not  far  from 
Abingdon,  with  quaint  gardens  and  pleasure 
grounds  around  it,  with  fine  trees  on  either  side,  and 
broad  walks,  and  stiff  yew  hedges,  cut  into  various 
fantastic  forms  ;    and    stretching  out  in    front  green 
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pastures  tenanted  by  herds  of  cattle.  The  red  stone 
of  the  house  itself  is  swathed  with  dark-green  ivy, 
which  wreathes  itself  over  the  high  portico,  and  clings 
lovingly  round  the  windows,  which  are  nearer  to  the 
ground  than  at  Garnstead  or  Wardour — windows  with 
wide  embrasures,  and  iron  bars  and  wooden  shutters 
inside. 

Monica,  now  Mistress  Fairfax,  stood  in  the  parlour, 
looking  out  on  the  cold,  steady  rain  that,  since  an  early 
hour  that  morning,  had  been  beating  against  the  house, 
and  flooding  the  gravel-walks  with  little  brooks  and 
rivulets.  The  ivy  was  weighed  down  by  the  heavy 
drops  ;  the  few  flowers  seemed  crushed  and  spoiled  ; 
there  was  a  dull  leaden  hue  pervading  the  whole  sky  ; 
the  very  birds  seemed  to  have  lost  their  cheerfulness, 
as  they  shook  their  wet  wings  and  declined  even  to 
chirp  in  such  weather.  It  all  looked  very  dismal,  and 
so  Mistress  Fairfax  thought  it.  She  seemed  graver 
and  more  womanly  these  last  few  weeks,  and  her 
girlhood  seemed  to  have  gone  from  her ;  she  had 
still  the  same  sweet  face,  with  the  same  sunny  hair 
and  violet  eyes,  but  there  was  something  altered  in 
the  expression — in  the  still  frequent  smile — not  sad, 
and  yet  less  mirthful.  Her  marriage  had  been  a  very 
hasty  one,  and  her  wedded  life,  short  as  it  had  been 
so  far,  had  seemed  very  lonely.  Philip  was  not  alone 
a  soldier,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Lower  House  as 
well ;  and  now,  whilst  once  again  commissioners  had 
gone  to  Oxford,  with  fresh  negotiations,  for  a  time,  he, 
freed  from  his  more  warlike  duties,  elected  to  remain 
in  London,  where  his  ambition  pointed  out  to  him  a 
likely  field.      The  brilliant  eloquence,  the  bewildering 
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eloquence,  the  burning  rhetoric,  which  nightly  moved 
the  House,  received,  indeed,  no  added  lustre  from  his 
presence  there.  He  was  not  a  good  speaker,  nor  even 
a  frequent  one,  nor  would  he  ever  lead  a  party  or  in- 
augurate a  policy,  but  his  common  sense  was  valuable 
to  many  :  his  steady  application  would  win  influence 
in  time.  Monica  was  well  aware  of  this,  and  if  at 
times  his  absence  wounded  her,  the  feeling  seldom  was 
of  long  duration,  but  gave  place  rapidly  to  the  con- 
viction that  he  thus  served  better  his  country's  needs. 
She  had  herself  no  personal  ambition  ;  her  heart 
and  soul  were  still  centred  in  her  cause,  and  she  still 
believed  that  Philip  shared  her  patriotism  ;  she  dowered 
him  still  with  all  the  qualities  that  the  ideal  patriot 
should  wear.  She  fancied  him  as  proud  as  she  was 
of  the  cause  that  they  had  chosen — ready  to  strive  to 
'the  end  if  it  were  needful  to  win  back  freedom  to  their 
native  land.  She  was  a  bright-natured  girl,  and,  like 
Maud,  loved  liberty  as  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the 
deer  of  the  forest  loved  it.  It  was  to  win  back  liberty 
to  her  fair  native  soil  that,  so  she  believed,  these  wars 
had  arisen  ;  and,  to  purchase  that  priceless  boon  for 
her  countrymen,  she  would  have  laid  down  all  that 
was  most  valuable,  even  life  itself.  She  did  not 
perceive  that  the  very  aim  of  the  Puritans  was  to 
crush  out  the  little  liberty  that  still  remained.  The 
King  had  threatened  the  estates  and  privileges  of  his 
people — the  Puritans  attacked  their  faith  ;  not  a  hand- 
ful of  Catholics  or  Nonconformists  alone  were  to  be 
brought  before  the  Star  Chamber,  or  the  Court  of 
High  Commission  :  the  whole  nation  must  re- 
nounce its  teaching,  its  bishops  and  its  clergy,  and  be 
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governed  by  the  Presbytery  with  one  rigid,  universal 
rule.  Their  cry,  as  she  beheved,  was  Hberty.  Their 
rule  of  life  was  avowedly  intolerance.  Poor  Monica  ! 
she  was  visionary  and  romantic,  and  she  was  also 
untrained.  It  was  the  keynote  of  her  story,  as  it  was 
of  Maud's.  It  was  responsible  for  all  the  faults,  all 
the  errors,  nearly  all  the  sorrows  which  shadowed 
over  their  fortunes.  She  had  dreamt  herself  a  heroine 
so  often  that  she  had  begun  at  last  to  feel  like  one^ 
and  had  her  age,  her  position,  been  different,  no  Joan 
of  Arc  or  Jeanne  d'Albret  could  have  fulfilled  their 
destinies  more  bravely.  Now,  misguided,  tutored  in 
an  erring  school,  she  struggled  in  a  wrong  cause — a 
cause  she  scarcely  understood,  and  Maud  looked  on 
helpless  and  sorrowful. 

There  was  a  strong  deep  love  between  the  sisters, 
a  love  constant  and  tender  now  as  in  bygone  days, 
when  politics  had  been  still  unknown  to  them  ;  when 
their  hopes,  aims,  and  ambitions  had  been  the  same  ; 
a  love  that  would  never  change  and  never  falter,  would 
never  know  a  shadow  or  a  discord — whatever  else 
of  change  or  trouble  should  come  to  either.  And 
so  when  Monica  took  possession  of  her  new  home,  and 
whiled  away  the  long  hours,  now  with  her  household 
duties,  and  now  with  wondering  speculations  on  the 
future,  Maud  had  come  there  also  as  to  her  most 
natural  resting  place,  to  make  the  long  corridors  less 
silent  with  her  laugh,  the  hours  less  lonesome  with  her 
sweet  companionship. 

And  Caldwood,  alone  with  Monica,  was  a  pleasant 
home  to  Maud,  despite  the  varied  hopes  that  swayed 
them.     There  were  broad,  shady  walks  where  she  could 
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dream  and  ponder  undisturbed ;  woodlands  and 
pleasant  hamlets  ;  sheltered  nooks,  where  the  earliest 
wild-flowers  could  be  gathered  ;  little  rills  murmuring 
along  the  edges  of  the  fields  ;  pretty  peasant  girls  and 
quaint  old  countrywomen,  with  stiff,  white  caps 
and  distaffs  in  their  hands  ;  stray  tidings  from  more 
stirring  neighbourhoods  ;  church-bells  ringing  on  a 
Sunday  morning ;  quiet  lowing  of  kine  and  the  tink- 
ling of  sheep-bells  in  the  still  evening  ;  stray  travellers 
from  the  adjoining  valleys  ;  pilgrims  to  the  little 
market  town  of  Abingdon  ;  mills  turning  merrily  in  the 
adjacent  brooks  ;  all  the  details,  in  fact,  of  country 
hfe,  unharmed  as  yet  by  war,  and  strife  and  battle. 

Alas  !  the  little  span  of  peace  and  rest  was  well- 
nigh  past.  Although  the  sisters  knew  it  not  the 
truce,  brief  and  uncertain,  between  the  opposing 
parties  was  already  at  an  end.  The  commissioners, 
in  wrath  and  anger,  had  again  shaken  the  dust  from 
their  feet  and  quitted  Oxford  to  return  to  London, 
and  Rupert  was  already  gathering  his  forces  to  make 
the  most  of  the  few  days  granted  him  ere  Essex  could 
put  a  fresh  army  into  the  ^^field.  Monica  knew  nothing 
of  all  this  ;  though  less  than  twenty  miles  from 
Oxford  she  held  aloof  from  all  its  politics — still  more 
from  all  its  citizens.  Secluded  in  her  quiet  mansion, 
absorbed  in  household  and  domestic  duties,  she 
gathered  her  tidings  mostly  from  her  husband's  rare 
letters,  and  the  occasional  visits  of  Master  Hazle- 
wood,  the  Presbyterian  minister  of  Abingdon. 
Sometimes  when,  as  now,  Mr.  Monk  was  staying  with 
them — a  valued  kinsman  of  her  husband — she  would 
discuss    with    him    the    questions   of   the   hour,  and 
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speculate  when  Philip  would  return.  On  the  present 
occasion  the  sisters  were  alone  together,  and  while 
Maud  had  taken  up  the  latest  news-letter,  Monica 
watched  the  rain  that  still  fell  drearily,  and  the  clouds 
that  brooded  darkly  overhead,  with  a  strange  pre- 
sentiment of  evil  nigh  at  hand,  a  sudden  yearning  for 
tidings  from  the  town.  At  last  she  broke  the  silence, 
and  turned  abruptly  to  her  sister. 

*'  O  that  the  rain  would  cease,"  she  said.  "  I  feel 
as  though  some  danger  were  approaching.  We  have 
no  news  from  Abingdon  of  late,  and,  what  imports 
me  more,  from  Philip.  'Twould  like  me  well  could  we 
ride  into  the  town  and  learn  if  ought  be  stirring  to 
trouble  us." 

Maud  looked  up  from  the  paper  with  a  smile,  which 
turned  on  a  sudden  to  keen  anxiety,  as  a  loud  report 
as  of  distant  musketry  came  towards  them  from  the 
north. 

"  That  is  firing,  surely  !  "  said  Monica,  starting  and 
turning  pale,  "  and  yet  I  thought  we  were  at  peace. 
O  Maud  !    I  would  that  Philip  were  but  with  us  !  " 

"  Nay,  little  sister,  naught  will  harm  us,"  said  Maud, 
earnestly.  "  It  may  be  friendly  troops  that  are  at 
hand.  Nay,  e'en  thy  kinsman,  Thomas  Fairfax,  and 
if  otherwise  we  women  are  safe." 

"  But  the  house  is  not,"  said  Monica,  paling,  "  noi" 
we  if  we  resist — and  that  we  must." 

"  Resist  the  King !  "  said  Maud, earnestly,  ''resist  our 
liege  lord  and  our  sovereign  !  'Tis  not  what  Wyndhams 
have  been  wont  to  do.  Rather  let  us  submit  with 
grace,  and  win  our  kinsman's  pardon  from  his 
clemency." 
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"  I  know  not  what  the  Wyndhams  do,"  said  Monica, 
proudly.  "  The  Fairfaxes  (and  /  am  one)  will  die 
before  they  tamely  yield.  My  husband's  honour  is  at 
stake,  and  if,  indeed,  the  King's  men  threaten  us  they 
shall  have,  be  sure,  a  fitting  welcome.  I  have  fire- 
arms in  the  house,  thou  knowest — and  men  to  use 
them." 

"  Fire-arms  thou  hast  indeed,"  said  Maud,  sadly. 
**  But  where  are  the  men  ?  But  seven,  I  mind  me,  with 
good  Master  Monk — a  small  force  whereon  to  hang 
our  fate — and  a  few  poor  women  who  will  swoon  for 
terror." 

"  They  shall  learn  to  look  on  fire  and  carnage,  in 
God's  name,  and  for  their  country's  weal,"  said  Monica. 
"  Nor  would  I,  either,  that  my  husband  blushed  for  me, 
whose  honour  and  whose  house  are  in  my  keeping." 

"  Yet  might  it  withal  please  him  better  an  thou 
camst  to  terms,"  said  Maud.  "  He  loveth  Caldwood, 
aye,  and  dearly,  and  would  not  for  light  reason  yield 
it  up  to  ruin." 

"  Better  tJiat  even  than  disgrace,"  said  Monica,  "  but 
Maud  " — more  pleadingly — "  thoit  shalt  not  stay.  I 
could  not  see  tJiy  peril.  Thou  shalt  take  shelter  with 
good  Master  Hazlewood.  My  kinsman  will  escort 
thee,  and  return  to  glad  me  with  thy  safety.  Maud, 
for  our  father's  sake — for  God's  sake — leave  me." 

"  Not  so,  sweetheart,  that  I  will  never  do,"  said 
Maud,  resolutely.  "  Shrink  as  I  may  from  strife 
against  the  King,  and  knowing  too  how  futile  it  must 
be,  what  thy  heart  darest  shall  I  never  turn  away  from 
— what  thy  heart  suffereth,  that  I  will  suffer  also." 

Monica  sank  on  her  knees  beside  her,  and  the  two 
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young  sisters  were  for  some  brief  moments  clasped  in 
a  fond  and  passionate  embrace.  Tlien  another  shot 
broke  sharply  on  the  air,  and  Monica  started  to  her 
feet. 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Monk  came  hurriedly  to  seek 
them.  He  was  a  tall,  handsome  man,  somewhat  past 
the  prime  of  life,  with  something  of  the  soldier  in  his 
upright  bearing  and  his  bronzed  and  weather-beaten 
features — now  grave  with  anxiety  and  foreboding. 

"  Kinswoman,"  he  said,  gravely,  "  I  have  brought 
ill  tidings — but  thou  knowest  them  " — as  his  glance 
rested  on  the  pale,"sweet  face,  on  which  was  a  calm 
dignity  he  had  never  noticed  there  before.  "  Ye  have 
heard  these  sounds — these  sJiots — ye  know " 

"  That  the  enemy  may  be  at  hand,"  said  Monica. 
"  Good  kinsman,  thou  wilt  help  us  to  resist  them  ?  " 

"  To  resist,  madam,  and  in  what  manner  ?  "  said  Mr. 
Monk,  somewhat  bewildered.  "  Knowest  thou  not  'tis 
Prince  Rupert  threatens  us — who  is  even  now  at  our 
very  gates  with  a  regiment  of  some  five  hundred 
men." 

"  So  many  ?  "  said  Monica,  aghast.  "  But,  kinsman, 
God  will  help  us — the  walls  are  strong,  our  men  will 
all  strive  lustily — myself,  if  need  were,  could  load  a 
gun  or  even  fire  one." 

Mr.  Monk  made  no  reply — from  Monica  he  looked 
to  Maud  :  there  was  no  shrinking  in  her  lovely  face, 
but  there  was  exceeding  pain.  As  she  met  her  friend's 
keen  glance,  she  answered  it. 

"  'Tis  madness,  worse  than  madness.  Master  Monk 
Tell  her  she  little  knows  the  risk  she  courts — that 
strife  like  this   be  worse   than  profitless.     'Tis  but  to 
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tempt  her  fortunes  to  her  ruin.  O  Monica,  pause — for 
Philip's  sake,  dare  not  so  rashly." 

Monica  shook  her  head. 

"  TJion  knowest,  kinsman,  where  our  duty  points  us 
— to  hold  the  house  at  any  cost — nor  yield  up  Philip's 
home  to  those  he  hateth." 

"  Hast  counted  the  cost,  kinswoman?"  was  the  grave 
answer. 

"  Aye,  and  will  risk  it,"  was  the  brave  reply. 

"  Then  so  will  I,"  returned  her  kinsman.  "  But  it 
were  best,  if  it  may  yet  be  possible,  that  Mistress 
Maud  consent  to  leave  us." 

"  Nay,  that  I  have  said  shall  never  be,"  cried  Maud, 
passionately,  and  as  she  spoke  she  threw  her  arms 
round  her  sister  ;  then  she  turned  again  to  Mr.  Monk. 

"  I  think  not  you  do  well  in  striving  thus,  nor  do  I 
think  your  strife  a  lawful  one,  but,  an  it  must  be,  I 
will  share  its  peril.  I  will  not  raise  my  hand  against 
him  whom  I  have  ever  held  my  lawful  sovereign,  but 
neither,  certes,  will  I  desert  my  sister  when  most  of  all 
she  may  have  need  of  me." 

Monica  was  about  to  speak,  but  Mr.  Monk  said 
hastily  : 

"  No  time  is  to  be  lost  remember,  kinswoman.  The 
foe  already  is  nigh  at  hand,  and  do  we  fight  there 
is  no  child's  play  before  us.  I  must  haste  me  first  to 
call  the  men  together,  and  school  them  somewhat  in 
their  unwonted  duties.  You  must  prepare  and  hasten 
up  the  women,  and  then  may  Heaven  and  our  good 
cause  protect  us." 

His  words  were  solemn  and  heart-stirring,  and 
Monica,  with  one  last  kiss,  unloosed  her  sister's  cling- 
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ing  hand,  and   then  turned   resolutely  from   her,  and 
went  bravely  to  her  appointed  task. 

Maud,  left  alone,  fell  suddenly  on  her  knees,  and 
prayed  passionately  for  help  from  Heaven,  that  even 
now  all  might  be  well  with  them,  that  strife  and  blood- 
shed might  be  yet  averted — that  Monica,  sweet 
Monica,  might  above  all  pass  unscathed  through  the 
dangers  that  she  met  so  bravely. 

When  her  prayer  was  ended,  and  Monica  had 
returned  for  a  moment  to  her,  there  was  other  service 
to  be  asked  and  yielded — one  in  which  even  her  loyalty 
could  see  no  wrong.  Mistress  Fairfax  had  already 
gathered  together  and  armed  her  household,  there 
were  now  further  preparations  (and  grim  enough  were 
some  of  them)  to  be  made,  before  the  house  could  be 
held  ready  for  the  expected  onset  of  the  foe.  Doors 
were  barred  and  bolted,  windows  barricaded,  guns 
pointed  at  hastily-constructed  loopholes,  lint  and 
bandages  made  ready  for  the  wounded,  and  at  these 
things  Maud,  as  well  as  Monica,  could  work  full 
earnestly,  with  white,  grave  faces,  yet  with  unflinching 
will. 

The  day  was  drawing  on  towards  noon  ;  the  rain 
had  ceased  ;  heavy  clouds  swept  the  sky,  but  there 
was  deep,  intense  blue  beyond  ;  a  rainbow  spanned 
the  heavens,  more  glorious,  more  intense,  just  where 
the  clouds  hung  the  darkest — a  rich,  glowing  arch  of 
varied  colours,  such  as  no  painter  could  portray,  no 
poet  describe.  A  sight  to  make  one  think,  Maud 
said,  as  she  watched  the  rich  tide  dyeing  alike  woods 
and  fields,  and  it  brought  with  it  a  certain  sense  of 
awe.     The  rain  storm  had  passed,  but  another  storm 
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was  at  hand.  The  rainbow  light  faded  out,  but  there 
was  another  light  upon  the  fields — the  light  of  a  noon- 
day sun  that  shone  upon  drawn  swords.  The  tramp  of 
horses  and  the  loud  crash  of  steel  began  to  break 
upon  the  silence,  the  voices  of  men  could  be  distinctly 
heard.  The  valley  was  very  quiet,  and  the  dread 
sounds  rose  unchecked.  Monica  joined  her  sister  in 
an  upper  room,  and  they  looked  down  on  the  approach- 
ing foe. 

It  was  a  sight  to  strike  fear  into  their  hearts,  but  it 
was  also  oneto  win  theiradmiration.  Prince  Rupert  rode 
at  the  head  of  his  Cavaliers,  proud  and  gallant  as  ever; 
a  true,  princely  warrior,  a  knight  in  every  sense  of  the 
word — the  star  upon  his  breast,  the  garter  at  his  knee, 
and  the  plumed  hat,  which,  even  in  the  hour  of  battle 
he  did  not  always  care  to  lay  aside,  rendered  him 
conspicuous  amongst  his  followers,  as  did  also  his 
stately,  but  youthful-looking  figure  and  somewhat 
foreign  face.  Monica  had  never  seen  him  before,  and 
the  sight  did  not  tend  to  lessen  the  idea  that  she  had 
already  formed  of  his  courage  and  his  prowess. 

At  his  left  hand  was  his  aide-de-camp^  Roland 
Arundell,  to  whom  he  was  speaking  as  he  rode.  It 
was  with  a  pang  of  strange  regret  that  Maud  beheld 
him,  and  wondered  if  he  knew  against  whom  the 
Prince  was  warring,  for,  if  so,  with  what  mingled  feel- 
ings must  he  obey  the  orders  to  advance.  True, 
he  might  find  a  kind  of  triumph  in  thus  laying  waste 
the  lands  of  one  who  had  made  his  own  hopes  desolate. 
Maud  had  heard  of  such  things,  and  she  knew  not 
what  fierce  passions  war  might  kindle  in  men's 
hearts,   until  the  tenderest  might  grow  stern  at  last. 
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But  Monica !  it  was  her  home,  no  less  than  Philip's, 
that  he  was  about  to  imperil  ;  nay,  even  her  own  life 
might  be  the  price  of  his  revenge  :  she  turned  her 
eyes  once  more  upon  him — to  read  the  thoughts 
upon  his  face.  She  had  often  read  his  face  before, 
and  never  wrongly,  for  his  was  an  honest,  open  nature 
that  knew  not  how  to  parry  or  conceal.  Martial 
ardour  had  indeed  come  to  him  in  these  last  stormy 
days  ;  the  youthful  features  had  become  more  manly, 
for  the  very  sorrow  that  had  dimmed  their  bright- 
ness. A  brave,  true  soldier  was  now  before  her — for 
the  gallant  stripling  of  the  past  summer — but  the 
same  frank  honesty  was  upon  his  countenance,  the 
same  uprightness  in  his  eyes.  She  felt,  by  instinct, 
that  he  was  at  heart  unchanged,  and  she  was  right. 
There  were  no  base  passions  lingering  in  his  breast  ; 
no  hate  or  rancour  in  his  heart  ;  only  a  deep,  strong 
love  for  the  cause  he  had  adopted  :  a  love  that  was  fast 
absorbing  into  it  all  the  other  emotions  in  his  heart. 
For  Roland,  true  and  faithful  to  the  core,  was  not  of 
the  passionate  mould  of  Maud  or  Digby.  His  one 
brief  passion  had  been  his  love  for  Monica,  and  that 
had  been  crushed,  annihilated,  or,  perhaps  more  truly, 
stunned  within  him,  when  with  free  will,  if  not  without 
regret,  she  had  given  herself  to  another.  Perchance, 
in  the  far  future,  that  love  might  re-awaken,  but 
never  again  to  hold  empire  over  him — never  again  to 
be  nursed  and  fondled  as  in  the  brief  but  happy  past. 
Roland  knew  well  that  she  had  passed  away  from  him  ; 
that  through  joy,  or  strife,  or  sorrow,  their  lives  must 
ever  be  apart ;  that  no  thought  must  in  the 
future  gladden  him   of  her  whom  duty  and    honour 
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must  always  sever  from  his  path.  But  he  knew  still, 
if  Maud  did  not,  that  no  other  love  should  be  kindled 
in  his  soul,  and  only  devotion  to  his  cause  and  to  his 
King,  should  reign  in  the  heart,  where  Monica  had 
once  held  sway.  Part  of  this  Maud  understood,  as  she 
looked  from  the  turret  window,  and  heard  the  quick, 
sharp  orders  from  Prince  Rupert,  and  then  for  the 
first  time,  fear,  deadly  fear,  took  possession  of  her. 
How  would  it  be  with  her  gentle  little  sister,  ere  one 
short  hour  was  over  ? — for  more  than  an  hour  Maud 
held  it  impossible  to  resist.  She  looked  at  Monica, 
and  was  astonished  at  her  firmness,  and  at  the 
courage  of  her  little  troop — one  gentleman  (Mr. 
Monk),  eight  men,  and  six  or  seven  women ;  but 
each  and  all  had  been  inspired  with  resolution  by 
the  brave  words  of  their  mistress  ;  and  if  there  were 
pale  cheeks  and  anxious  hearts  amongst  them,  there 
was  no  shrinking  and  little  fear  upon  their  faces,  as 
they  crowded  round  IMonica,  waiting  the  summons  to 
surrender. 

They  were  Puritans,  one  and  all,  and  their  devotion 
to  their  cause  upheld  them.  They  believed  them- 
selves martyrs  to  their  principles,  and  the  thought 
steeled  them  to  resistance.  It  was  their  duty  to  pro- 
tect their  mistress  too,  that  mistress  who  had  been  so 
good  to  them,  and  who  now  placed  herself  at  their 
head. 

The  thought  struck  Maud  as  she  watched  them, 
what  a  noble  Lord  of  Eversleigh  would  that  slight 
girl  have  made  :  and  she  sighed  to  think  that  it  was 
as  a  weak  child  she  stood  there,  instead  of  as  a  hero 
and  a  soldier.     It  was  otherwise  with  herself,  and  she 
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felt  helpless  and  alone,  for  duty  did  not  urge  her  to 
emulate  what  she  admired.  It  was  not  her  cause  she 
must  uphold.  She  could  only  stand  there,  sad  at  heart, 
in  the  conflict  of  contending  feelings,  sadder  still  that 
she  was  silent  and  inactive,  and  took  no  part  in  the 
stirring  scene  before  her.  Her  danger  was  in  fact  as 
great  as  Monica's,  but,  like  her,  she  did  not  tremble  : 
she  would  share  with  her  in  victory  or  in  defeat,  in  life 
or  death,  as  well  it  might  be.  Only  for  her  there 
could  be  no  real  triumph — since  her  heart's  best  affec- 
tions, or  her  loyal  yearnings  for  her  cause,  must  in 
either  eventuality  suffer. 

Meanwhile,  Prince  Rupert  had  halted  his  troop  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  house,  and  now  sent  forward 
one  of  his  aides-de-camp  to  challenge  in  the  King's 
name. 

Li  the  King's  name !  How  the  words  thrilled 
through  Maud  !  How  she  wished  in  her  heart  that 
it  had  been  to  her  and  not  to  Monica,  that  that 
summons  had  come  !  How  gladly  would  she  have 
proclaimed  her  love  and  her  allegiance — how  proudly 
have  mounted  her  loyal  flag  on  the  very  summit  of 
the  tower,  and  have  then  gone  down  to  welcome, 
with  full  heart,  the  brave  defenders  of  her  cause  ! 
It  would  have  been  a  moment  then  of  supreme 
happiness,  instead  of,  as  now,  of  humiliation  and  of 
dread.  But  alas  !  the  house  was  not  her  own  to 
yield.  There  was  another  mistress  there,  who  heard 
with  cold  disdain  and  resolute  spirit,  the  Prince's 
message,  and  returned  a  proud  defiance.  The  die 
was  now  cast  and  the  deed  was  done  ;  and  whilst 
Philip  Fairfax  laughed  and  jested  with  his  comrades 
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in  his  distant  garrison,  his  young  wife  was  preparing 
to  defend  his  house,  with  a  force  of  eight  men 
against  five  hundred. 

The  attack  was  commenced. 

Monica  had  placed  her  servants  under  the  general- 
ship of  Mr.  Monk.  Their  fire-arms  were  but  few,  yet 
their  resolution  was  indomitable  :  and  even  Maud 
marvelled  as  she  saw  her  sister  pass  encouragingly 
from  one  position  to  the  other,  speaking  bravely  and 
firmly  to  the  men,  whilst  she  encouraged  the  women 
in  their  less  arduous  duties. 

Maud  remained  apart,  her  hands  clasped  painfully 
together,  her  lips  now  moving,  now  sternly  com- 
pressed. She  was  listening  to  the  ever-increasing 
sounds  outside.  The  exclamations  of  the  Cavaliers, 
above  which  the  curt,  decisive  tones  of  the  Prince 
could  be  distinctly  heard.  Her  eyes  mostly  watched 
her  sister. 

"  O  what  a  heroine  she  would  make,"  she  thought, 
"  were  it  only  in  a  better  cause  !  " 

But  she  too  was  a  heroine,  though  she  knew  it  not,  as 
she  stood  there  silent,  almost  passive,  but  with  every 
sense  alert,  scarcely  starting  even  as  the  roar  of  the 
muskets  met  her  ear,  or  the  grape-shot  rattled  against 
the  walls.  How  long  it  lasted  she  could  not  guess, 
but  it  seemed  unending,  and  yet  all  the  time  her 
heart  was  beating  with  growing  terror  lest  it  should 
cease. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  slight  lull,  and  Monica,  who 
had  been  absent  for  a  while,  came  to  her. 

"  They  have  gone  round  to  the  other  side,  and 
Master  Monk  hath  gone  to  face  them.     Where  Prince 
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Rupert  is  he  should  be  also.  I  care  less  for  the 
other  Cavaliers,  but  who  can  stand  against  the 
Prince  ?  " 

"True,"  replied  Maud,  "where  he  is  there  is 
victory.  But  strive  on  bravely  now,  sweetheart ! 
The  die  is  cast — we  must  abide  the  issue." 

"Tis  an  hour  since  the  first  shot  was  fired,  and 
he  hath  made  but  scant  progress." 

"  True,  but  our  little  force  hath  suffered  even  now, 
and  there  is  small  chance  left  of  reinforcement.  We 
are,  in  fact,  surrounded." 

"O  Maud  !"  cried  Monica,  "ask  God  to  help  us." 
"  I   have  done  so,  indeed,  dear  sister,"  said  Maud, 
tremulously.     "  Alas  !  I  fear  me  He  alone  can  do  so." 
And   then   Monica  turned  again  and  left  her,  and 
Maud  threw  herself  again  upon  her  knees. 

Presently  she  rose,  and,  now  no  longer  able  to 
remain  passive,  went  into  the  hall,  where  a  strange 
scene  awaited  her.  Two  or  three  of  their  brave 
defenders  had  been  already  wounded,  though,  happily, 
not  seriously ;  and  Monica  and  her  maids  were 
ministering  to  them,  though  the  former  had  in  truth 
many  other  things  to  do,  and  was  called  for  continually 
in  every  corner  of  the  house  at  once.  Maud  went  to 
her  and  offered  her  assistance. 

"  I  cannot  strive  as  thou  dost,"  she  said,  "  but  this 
is  woman's  work,  and  I  would  help  gladly  if  I  could." 
Monica  thanked  her  gratefully,  and  yielded  up  her 
place,  and  so  for  a  while  Maud's  hands  and  head  were 
'  alike  occupied  ;  now  first  and  foremost  in  her  gentle 
ministrations,  now  soothing,  comforting,  and  encour- 
aging her  companions   with   her   kind,   calm   words. 
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When  her  task  was  over,  she  went  back  to  her  turret 
to  reconnoitre. 

Prince  Rupert  was  getting  angered  at  so  stubborn 
a  resistance.  He  had  Httle  idea  what  the  garrison 
might  consist  of,  but  already  it  had  cost  him  more  men 
than  he  could  spare  ;  and  he  sent  Digby  and  Roland 
with  a  fresh  squadron  against  it,  vowing  vengeance  on 
the  inmates  who  so  unexpectedly  defied  him.  Few  as 
they  were,  they  had  the  advantage  in  some  ways  over 
him.  They  could  fire  with  deadly  certainty  from 
behind  the  shelter  of  their  strong  stone  walls,  and  as 
yet  their  ammunition  held  out  well.  He  had  little 
artillery  of  any  importance,  and  pistols  and  a  few 
carbines  availed  but  little  in  such  a  strife  ;  and  Monica 
might  have  held  out  until  help  arrived  from  Abingdon, 
had  not  Rupert,  impatient  at  his  ill-success,  at  length 
fired  some  barns  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
The  flames  spread  rapidly,  and  the  wind  was  blowing 
towards  the  house. 

Monica,  brave  and  steadfast  as  she  was,  lost  courage 
as  she  saw  the  flames  and  heard  the  loud,  fierce 
crackling  of  the  wood,  and  marked  the  long  smoke- 
wreaths — the  lurid  sky — the  dark  trees  lit  up  with  a 
deep  red  glow,  and  the  excitement  of  the  Cavaliers, 
who,  accustomed  to  such  scenes,  awaited  the  inevitable 
surrender.  Those  of  her  servants  who  had  been 
wounded,  and  the  women  who  had  not  shrank  from 
the  muskets  of  the  enemy,  who  had  helped  bravely  in 
her  dangerous  task,  now  cowered,  terrified,  around 
her,  crying  out  that  even  Heaven  was  against  them. 

Mr.  Monk  came  hurriedly  to  Monica. 

"  Madam,"  he  said,  "  we  have  done  our  best — we  can 
do  no  more."  5-2 
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Monica  looked  round. 

She  read  the  truth  in  the  faces  of  her  followers,  in 
the  grave  words  of  her  kinsman.  Her  heart  sank 
within  her,  and  she  stretched  her  hands  in  pitiful 
appeal   to  Heaven.     Then  she  spoke  slowly  : 

"  'Tis  God's  will  then — we  must  surrender — and  yet 

—oh,  Philip  r 

"  Cease  the  firing,  dear  sister,"  said  Maud,  pitifully 
but  firmly.  "  'Tis  the  sole  chance  left  of  safety  ;  and 
hang  out  a  flag  of  truce." 

Monica  turned  to  give  her  orders,  but  was  met  by 
an  expression  of  dismay. 

"  The  flagstaff  is  out  of  gear,  madam,"  said  the 
steward,  hastily,  "and  there  is  no  one  left  to  haul 
it." 

"  Hang  out  a  sheet,  a  scarf,  then,"  said  Maud,  quickly, 
for  Monica  was  silent,  and  Mr.  Monk  had  hastened  to 
stop  further  firing.  "  Anything  white  will  serve  us." 
But  even  as  they  turned  to  do  her  bidding,  another 
crash  of  musketry  shook  the  room  in  which  they  stood, 
and  a  fierce  assault  was  made  upon  the  front. 

Most  of  the  men  who  were  not  disabled,  rushed 
forward  with  one  impulse.  Maud  and  Monica  stood 
almost  in  despair. 

Presently  Maud  spoke,  resolutely  :  "  If  we  wait 
much  longer,  surrender  will  be  useless.  I  will  see 
myself  what  can  be  done." 

"  Not  alone — not  alone,  Maud,  for  the  sake  of 
Heaven  !"  cried  Monica.  "  What  dost  thou?  What 
canst  thou  do  ?  " 

"  I  will  go  down  to  the  east  hall  window,"  she  said, 
calmly.    "  'Tis  quieter  on  that  side  now.    I  will  thence 
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hang  out  a  signal  of  surrender,  or  may  even  recognise 
some  Royalist  officer,  with  whom  some  parley  may  be 
made.  Prince  Rupert  himself,"  she  added,  proudly, 
"  as  a  gentleman,  would  obey  my  summons." 

"  Prince  Rupert  were  the  best — nay,  I  can  trust  no 
other.  And  yet — yet,  before  thou  goest — O  Maud  ! 
tJiijik  !    the  risk  is  terrible  ! " 

"  So  also  is  the  risk  of  ivaitmg!' 

"  I  will  come  with  thee — we  will  die  together." 

"  Nay,  tJiott  must  remain  to  defend  thy  post,  if 
fair  terms  be  denied  us,"  and  without  listening  to 
prayer  or  argument,  she  moved  quickly  away  from 
Monica,  and  proceeded  to  fulfil  her  mission. 

It  was  a  long,  low  room  that  she  presently  entered  ; 
long  and  low  and  somewhat  dark,  with  a  high,  narrow, 
single-lighted  window  on  either  side  ;  the  one  to  the 
west — which  overlooked  the  court,  still  open  to  the 
day  ;  but  the  one  on  the  east,  which  looked  upon  the 
gardens,  closed  and  barred  with  a  heavy  shutter,  and 
bolts  of  wood.  It  was  to  this  last  Maud  directed  her 
steps,  but  it  was  many  minutes  before  her  slender 
fingers,  trembling  a  little  perhaps  at  her  unwonted 
mission,  could  perform  their  task.  Presently,  however, 
the  fastening  gave  way,  the  casement  opened,  and 
the  heavy  bolts  of  the  shutter  outside  yielded  also  to 
her  efforts  :  and  with  face  paler  than  ever  yet,  but 
with  heart  still  resolute,  and  perhaps  a  little  encour- 
aged by  a  sudden  lull  outside,  Maud  slowly  and 
cautiously  pushed  it  open  and  gazed  anxiously  out. 
Alas  !  a  little  group  of  horsemen  had  but  just  ridden 
by,  and  were  now  already  passing  out  of  sight  ;  and 
at  their  head,  as  Maud  saw  with  a  pang,  rode  Roland 
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Arundell.    A  moment  sooner,  he  might  have  seen  her, 
but  it  was  now  too  late. 

There  was  no  one  else  at  the  moment  visible  ; 
and  Maud,  feeling  with  a  sinking  heart  that  her 
chance  had  failed  her,  was  preparing  already  to  close 
the  casement  and  return  to  Monica  with  the  tidings 
of  her  failure  ;  when  one,  who  unperceived  was  stand- 
ing beneath  her,  turned  suddenly  as  the  sound  reached 
him,  and  fired  a  pistol  directly  at  the  window. 

The  ball  struck  the  bar  almost  immediately  above 
Maud's  head,  and  she  shrank  back  with  a  cry  of 
quick,  sharp  terror,  as  the  crashing  fragments  of  stone 
and  wood  fell  almost  upon  her  ;  the  next  moment  a 
man's  shadow  had  darkened  the  aperture,  the  casement 
gave  way  to  the  blows  of  a  battle-axe,  and  almost 
before  Maud  realised  her  danger,  a  Cavalier,  fully 
armed,  leapt  down  into  the  apartment. 

For  the  moment  terror  rendered  even  flight  impos- 
sible. She  was  only  a  girl  for  all  her  high-heartedness, 
and  she  stood  there  without  any  hope  of  aid.  Before 
she  could  even  cross  the  room,  the  intruder  already 
stood  before  her. 

"  Madam,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  frank  concern, 
which  at  once  relieved  her  of  her  greatest  fears,  "  I 
crave  your  pardon  for  my  unmanly  violence.  Believe 
me,  I  knew  not  I  fired  upon  a  lady  ; "  and  the  voice, 
low,  courteous,  and  only  too  well  remembered,  an- 
nounced to  Maud  the  presence  of  Lord  Digby. 

The  relief  was  so  great,  so  instantaneous — to  find  a 
friend  where  she  had  feared  a  foe — that  Maud's  first 
impulse  was  to  burst  into  tears,  but  it  was  for  a 
moment  only  ;  the  next,  her  calmness,  her  intrepidity, 
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came  back  to  her,  though  her  face  was  pale,  and 
her  lips  still  quivered,  as  she  turned  timidly  towards 
him. 

"  My  lord,"  she  said,  "  my  foolish  imprudence  hath 
given  you  unlooked-for  entrance.  I  trust  to  your 
chivalry  that  you  turn  it  not  against  us.  We  are  ready 
to  surrender.  Be  our  mediator  with  Prince  Rupert." 
And  she  raised  her  face  in  the  dim  light  and  looked 
imploringly  into  his.  But  it  was  now  Digby's 
turn  to  be  confused  and  startled. 

"  Good  heavens  !  Mistress  Maud  Wyndham  !  "  he 
cried,  incredulously,  and  then  with  a  sudden  impulse 
seized  her  hand  in  his,  as  though  to  assure  himself 
that  it  was  indeed  no  vision.  "  Is't  possible  you  have 
been  so  endangered,  is't  you  that  we  have  striven 
against  so  fiercely  ? " 

"  Is't  strange,  my  lord,  to  meet  Maud  Wyndham 
in  her  sister's  house  ?  "  and  now,  though  she  withdrew 
her  hand,  her  voice  was  steadier,  and  more  like 
herself 

Digby,  on  the  contrary,  was  strongly  moved. 

"  I  could  never  have  dreamt  it !  "  he  said,  passion- 
ately, and  with  an  accent  of  keen  distress.  "  I  can 
never  forgive  myself  my  cruel  rashness.  I  might 
have  wounded,  nay  have  killed  you,"  and  his  face 
whitened  at  the  thought.  Then,  after  a  moment's  pause 
he  added,  with  a  sudden,  swift  anxiety  in  his  eyes 
and  voice,  "  Say  at  least  I  have  not  hurt  you — that 
my  wretched  shot  has  done  no  harm." 

"  No,  my  lord,"  and  Maud,  for  the  first  time,  smiled 
a  little.  "  I  am,  thanks  to  Heaven,  unhurt.  But, 
good,  my  lord,  remember  our   position.      This   is  a 
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hostile  house,  and  we  would  even  now  surrender,  yet 
have  not  strength  enough  to  hoist  our  truce-flag. 
'Twas  for  that,  in  truth,  that  I  approached  the 
window." 

"  What !  not  alone,  madam,  and  unaided  ! "  and 
Digby's  glance  of  concerned  astonishment  brought 
another  smile,  a  sad  one,  to  Maud's  lips. 

"  And  why  risk  two,  when  one  may  be  sufficient  ?  '* 
she  said,  gravely.  "  But  see,  my  lord,  you  thus  may 
favour  us.  Prithee  take  hence  this  truce-flag  to 
Prince  Rupert,  and  say  we  throw  ourselves  upon  his 
clemency." 

Despite  the  strangeness  of  the  meeting,  the  urgency 
of  the  position,  Digby,  assured  of  her  safety,  could 
scarcely  restrain  a  laugh  as  he  took  the  little  laced 
kerchief  from  her  hand. 

"  I  know  not,"  he  said,  gravely,  yet  with  a  lurking 
amusement  in  his  keen,  blue  eyes,  "  if  it  comporteth 
rightly  with  my  duty  to  undertake  the  message,  fain 
as  I  am  and  willing  to  do  you  service.  I  am  the 
King's  soldier,  madam,  and  as  you  have  even  now  told 
me,  this  house  is  hostile.  Methinks,  my  duty  were  to 
hold  my  vantage,  even  though  to  thrust  my  presence 
on  you  may  well  savour  of  discourtesy." 

"  Nay,  having  fired  a  pistol  in  my  face,  my  lord, 
were  to  most  men  discourtesy  sufficient.  But  I 
meant  not  to  offend  or  wound  you.  I  do  but  forward 
my  own  cause  with  the  first  weapon  that  fate  sendeth 
me.  Yet  I  see  not,  my  lord,  what  duty  can  demand 
from  you,  that  might  prevent  the  doing  of  my  behest." 

Lord  Digby  pointed  gravely  to  the  open  window. 

"  That  casement,  madam,  shows  my  best   apology. 
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Through  the  gate  where  one  man  enters,  can  enter 
many.  Did  I  stand  here  alone  to  keep  it  open,  this 
house  were  surely  at  the  mercy  of  the  foe,  whilst 
should  I  consent,  for  fairest  cause,  to  leave  it — the 
smallest  hand  could  bar  the  place  behind  me.  Yet, 
do  not  mistake  me,  madam,"  he  added,  earnestly, 
"  for  whether  I  stand  or  go,  of  this  rest  certain,  that 
never  through  me  shall  harm  or  hurt  befall  you." 

"  I  thank  you,  my  lord,"  said  Maud,  with  spirit,  "  yet 
there  is  still  another  chance  to  reckon  ;  nor  am  I 
either  altogether  helpless.  Ere  yet  your  many  men 
could  scale  yon  casement,  ere  hand  or  foot  force 
further  entrance,  a  single  cry  should  raise  the  house 
against  you." 

She  looked  so  proud,  so  queenly,  as  she  spoke  thus, 
ringing  her  proud  defiance  to  his  challenge,  that 
Digby  for  a  moment  failed  to  answer. 

"  I  fear  an  hostage,  madam,  would  serve  you  little," 
he  said,  presently,  "  else  would  I  gladly  be  in  bondage 
to  you.  Yet  neither  am  I  armed  or  nerved  so  lightly, 
that  I  would  yield  without  a  struggle.  My  life  and 
person  are  the  King's,  madam,  and  not  my  own." 

"  Then,  in  good  earnest,  you  refuse  to  aid  us  ?  " 
said  Maud,  the  colour  flushing  proudly  to  her  face. 
"  Be  it  so  then,  my  lord,  I  plead  no  further.  But — 
for  your  own  sake — leave  us." 

She  laid  her  hand,  as  she  spoke,  upon  a  silver  bell 
that  stood  beside  her,  the  sound  of  which  in  the 
continued  hush  she  knew  would  summon  speedy  aid. 
But  she  would  not  sound  it  while  a  chance  remained 
to  her — for  his  sake,  haply,  as  for  her  own.  She  knew 
that  her  weakness  was  now  in  her  favour  ;  she   knew 
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that  her  womanhood  made  Digby  helpless  ;  that 
although  the  touch  of  her  hand  upon  the  bell  might 
place  his  liberty,  nay  his  very  life  in  danger,  he  would 
not  lift  a  finger  to  prevent  her.  Both  stood  perplexed 
and  silent,  each  with  a  warm,  deep  interest  in  the 
other  ;  each  forced  by  duty  to  unfriendly  bearing  ; 
each  striving  to  reconcile  conflicting  claims.  Lord 
Digby  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

"Yield  to  me,  madam,"  he  said,  suddenly, "thus  only 
can  I  truly  serve  you.  The  surrender,  believe  it,  shall 
be  merely  nominal  ;  the  victor  will  be  humbler  than 
the  vanquished.  Yourself,  and  your  garrison,  also, 
shall  have  safe  conduct — for  that,  at  least,  I  pledge  my 
honour.  For  the  house,  I  know  not — 'tis  the  Prince's 
province.  But  I  will  urge  my  best  with  him  to  leave 
it  scatheless." 

"  I  am  not  the  chatelaine  of  this  house,"  said  Maud, 
proudly.  "  I  do  but  hold  my  orders  from  another. 
These  are — to  yield  submission  to  Prince  Rupert,  my 
lord.  I  yield  upon  these  terms  only^ — or  take  the 
consequences." 

And  then  again  a  silence  fell  upon  them,  and,  as 
before,  for  a  few  moments  only.  Longer  it  seemed  to 
Maud — perhaps  to  both;  the  time  since  Digby's  entrance 
had  been  brief — so  brief  that  Monica  in  her  more 
arduous  duties,  had  scarcely  marvelled  at  her  sister's 
absence,  or  perhaps  had  held  the  enemy's  inaction  to 
be  the  fruit  of  her  endeavours.  But  now  Digby  again 
spoke,  and  his  tones  had  a  greater  urgency,  a  greater 
pain  in  them,  than  ever  yet. 

"  Madam,  an  bended  knee  could  serve  my  pleading, 
believe    me    I   would  gladly    kneel  to  you — praying 
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your  prudence  to  accept  my  proffer  ;  your  wisdorri, 
to  accept  it  speedily.  'Tis  for  your  own  sake,  credit 
me,  I  urge  it.  The  Prince  is  angered  at  your  bold 
defence.  I  dare  not  promise  you  a  clement  hearing, 
or  that  your  truce-flag  even  be  duly  honoured."  And 
even  as  he  spoke  the  strife  broke  forth  again  with 
greater  violence  even  than  before.  The  grape-shot 
rattled  and  crashed  against  the  wall  beside  them, 
ploughing  up  the  walks  beneath,  and  strewing  with 
stones  and  debris  the  very  room  in  which  they 
stood. 

Maud  grew  pale  again,  but  her  face  still  wore  the 
look  of  queenly  dignity  that  had  of  old  impressed 
him. 

"  My  lord,"  she  said,  "  in  a  few  short  moments  it 
may  be  all  too  late  to  serve  us." 

Digby  felt  so  too  ;  and  so  feeling,  a  keen  anxiety 
arose  within  him,  a  dread  of  what  those  next  few 
moments  might  all  too  probably  bring  to  pass.  He 
knew  at  length  that  he  must  yield  to  her.  He  saw 
no  hope  that  she  would  yield  to  him.  It  was  a  sore 
strait,  truly,  in  which  he  found  himself,  the  soldier 
instinct  and  innate  chivalry  in  open  conflict  with 
each  other.  He  felt,  indeed,  the  w^isdom  of  Maud's 
reasoning  ;  for  near  and  numerous  as  were  his  com- 
rades, her  summons  had  doubtless  brought  her 
speedier  aid,  and  yet  it  was  rather  her  weakness  than 
her  strength  which  kept  him  helpless.  Had  a  dozen 
armed  warriors  stood  before  him,  he  had  held  his 
ground  the  more  undauntedly  ;  nay,  even  gloried  in 
the  odds  against  him  :  but  he  shrank  with  a  shudder 
as  his  fancy  pictured  him — his  lawless  soldiery  in  that 
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sweet  presence,  brought  thither  by  his  means,  with 
none  but  him  to  shield  and  protect  her,  who  had 
drawn  upon  her  and  hers  a  deadlier  peril  than  that 
which  threatened  them  in  the  fast  thickening  flames. 

"  Mistress  Maud,  you  have  conquered,"  he  said, 
gravely.     "  I  will  do  your  bidding." 

Maud  clasped  her  hands  in  fervent  gratitude,  but 
when  she  would  have  spoken  he  interrupted  her,  and 
she  saw  that  his  brow  was  shadowed,  his  eyes  dark 
with  deep  anxious  thought. 

"  I  need  no  thanks.  To  serve  you  is  sufficient,"  he 
said,  hurriedly.  "I  would  to  Heaven  my  power  to  do 
so  had  been  greater  than  it  is.  I  will  do  my  best 
for  you — to  that  I  pledge  myself  I  dare  not  promise 
it  will  much  avail.  The  Prince  is  angered,"  he  added, 
after  a  pause  ;  "  he  is,  however,  chivalrous.  I  will  do 
all  that  1  can  do." 

"  I  thank  you,  heartily,"  said  Maud.  "  Nay,  from 
my  soul  I  thank  you,"  and  then  before  she  was  well 
aware  of  it,  he  had  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and 
was  gone  as  he  had  come. 

Maud  stood  for  a  moment  where  he  left  her,  silent 
and  motionless,  only  her  lips  moving  in  an  almost 
breathless  prayer.  She  had  gained  her  point  and 
sent  her  truce-flag,  but  what,  after  all,  would  be  the 
ending  ?  Well,  come  what  would,  they  would  bear  it 
together.  After  a  moment's  thought,  she  crossed  to 
the  window,  barred  and  bolted  it,  as  far  as  its 
shattered  fastenings  would  allow  ;  then,  pale  but  still 
resolute,  she  sought  out  Monica  and  told  her  all 
that  she  had  done. 

Meanwhile  Lord  Digby  rejoined  his  comrades  and 
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approached  Prince  Rupert,  who  was  giving  directions 
at  a  httle  distance,  for  a  new  and  more  violent  attack. 
The  afternoon  was  now  closing  in  ;  the  sun  was  low 
on  the  horizon  ;  long  shadows  were  stretching  along 
the  ground  ;  the  smoke  and  flame  still  rolled  on  ;  the 
excitement  grew  greater :  one  and  all  knew  that 
triumph  was  at  hand.  Digb}''s  words,  however,  caused 
surprise. 

"May  it  please  your  Highness,"  he  said,  "to  stay 
your  hand.  I  have  the  honour  of  bringing  you  a  flag 
of  truce,"  and  he  laid  Maud's  kerchief  at  the  feet 
of  his  leader.  Rupert,  however,  was  in  no  mood  to 
receive  it  graciously. 

"  What  folly  is  this,  my  lord  ? "  he  said,  angrily. 
"  Have  you  joined  cause  with  the  rebels,  prithee,  that 
they  make  of  you  a  go-between  ?  or  an  'tis  a  jest  that 
you  would  pass  upon  me,  methinks  'tis  but  a  sorry 
one  I  " 

"  'Tis  sorrier  earnest,  an  it  please  your  Highness," 
said  Digby,  gravely.  "  I  pray  you  take  it  so.  I  bring 
you,  in  truth,  fair  offer  of  surrender,  and  pray  you 
lend  it  a  patient  hearing.  A  truce-flag  ever  brings  its 
own  apology — and  a  woman's  kerchief  pleads  for 
clemenc}^" 

"  And  how  comes  this  kerchief  into  your  posses- 
sion ?  "  said  Rupert,  sharply.  "  Methinks  a  King's 
soldier  hath  other  business.  Why  comes  not  the 
master  himself  to  sue  for  mercy — or  one  of  his 
myrmidons  ?  " 

"  In  sooth,  your  Highness,  for  sufflcient  reason. 
The  master  is  absent  on  other  duty  ;  the  men  are 
mostly  disabled    by  our    prowess  ;  and  the  kerchief 
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was    sent  by  the    queenliest  damsel    that  ever  sued 
for  knightly  favour." 

"  Would  you  speak  in  plain  English,  my  lord,  and 
not  in  parables,  we  haply  might  the  sooner  catch 
your  meaning.  Relate  what  you  have  done,  Lord 
Digby  ;  then  will  we  judge  for  ourselves  what  answer 
may  be  fitting." 

But  though  his  voice  was  still  stern,  his  eyes  angry, 
he  held  up  his  hand  as  a  token  of  truce. 

"  In  plain  English  then,  Highness,"  said  Digby, 
curtly,  for  he  liked  not  the  tone  the  Prince  had  taken, 
"  I  climbed  through  a  window,  and  found  for  op- 
ponent a  stately  maiden,  from  whose  fair  hands,  after 
brief  parley,  I  received  the  kerchief  (which  it  seems 
mislike  you)  with  an  offer  of  surrender  on  fair  terms 
— liberty  of  person,  honours  of  war,  retention  of 
arms  " he  stopped  at  Rupert's  angry  exclamation. 

"  Methinks,  my  lord,  you  are  but  slack  of  duty  ! 
once  in  the  place,  it  was  your  part  to  hold  it — to  hold 
it,  I  repeat,  and  not  to  parley." 

"  Faith  !  I  could  scarce  strive  against  a  lady :  nor 
would  Prince  Rupert  counsel  such  discourtesy!  Yet, 
by  your  leave,  I  failed  not  in  my  duty.  I  do  but 
bring  their  offer  of  submission,  and  had  I  had  a 
hundred  heads  about  me  I  could  not  have  wTOUght 
your  Highness  better  service." 

"  Nor  see  how  one  man  alone,  however  gallant, 
could  have  followed  his  vantage  to  better  issue,"  said 
Lord  Denbigh,  who  had  listened  with  interest  to  the 
dialogue.  "He  might,  perchance,  have  fired  the  house 
above  them,  but  that,  w^hen  their  resolution  to  submit 
was  known  to  him,  would  have  done  us  scant  service 
and  himself  scant  honour." 
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"  You  are  grown  wondrous  squeamish  on  a  sudden," 
said  Rupert,  angrily  ;  but  though  he  chose  to  show  dis- 
pleasure, he  at  heart,  perhaps,  thought  with  them. 
"  Be  brief,  my  Lord  Digby,  ere  you  further  anger  us. 
We  take  your  truce-flag,  but  the  terms  are — insolent." 
Digby's  face  flushed,  but  he  answered  boldly: 
"  You  must  wreak  your  wrath  on  me,  then.  Highness. 
Since  I  am  the  bearer,  let  me  be  the  scapegoat.  I 
pray  you  but  this  much,  that  you  treat  with 
clemency." 

"  They  have  cost  us  too  dear,"  said  Rupert,  freez- 
ingly.  "  They  are  foes  to  crush  or,  certes,  to  punish. 
I  make  no  terms,  my  lord.  They  must  yield  at  dis- 
cretion." 

"We  war  not  surely  upon  women.  Highness,"  said 
Digby,  indignantly,  whilst  a  murmur  amongst  the 
Cavaliers  seemed  to  echo  his  w^ords  :  "  Prithee  send 
me  the  bearer  of  some  courtlier  message." 

But  Rupert,  in  harsher  tones,  repeated  his  mandate. 
Digby,  though  foiled  for  the  moment  was  not  dis- 
couraged, on  the  contrary,  he  stood  his  ground  boldly. 
"  I  pray  of  your  Highness  to  forgive  me  this 
message,  I  come  with  a  fair  offer — to  win  fair 
guerdon,  and  I  dare  not  take  to  a  noble  lady  a  man- 
date at  once  so  harsh  and  so  discourteous." 

The  Prince's  face  flushed  angrily,  but  he  always 
liked  Lord  Digby  best  in  his  defiant  moods. 

"  The  women  are  safe,"  he  said,  roughly.  "  You 
may  tell  them  that  an  you  list  ;  but  mark  you  this, 
my  Lord  Digby,  the  rest  of  my  message  must  hold 
to  the  letter,"  and  there  was  that  in  his  face  as  he  said 
this,  which  made  further  parley  impossible. 
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Lord  Digby  merely  bowed  in  silence,  and  then 
slowly,  and  somewhat  regretfully,  retraced  his 
steps. 

The  strife  had  ceased  on  both  sides :  only  the 
flames  in  the  burning  barns  rose  threateningly  in 
the  wind,  and  streamed  even  faster  towards  the 
Manor  house.  Digby  quickened  his  steps  at  the 
sight,  and  reaching  the  door,  knocked  hurriedly  with 
his  sword. 

It  was  opened  to  him  by  Maud. 

"  What  tidings  do  you  bring  us  ? "  she  said, 
anxiously.  He  paused  a  moment,  and  looked 
fixedly  at  Monica,  who,  surrounded  by  her  re- 
tainers, stood  near  her  sister.     Then  he  said  : 

"  Unpalatable,  I  fear,  madam,  and  yet  I  have  truly 
done  my  best  to  serve  you.  I  doubt  not  that  the 
Prince  will  prove  more  generous  than  his  answer 
showeth  him.  Meanwhile  my  message  is  a  painful 
one  to  render.  The  keys  of  the  mansion  must  firstly 
be  delivered,  the  safety  of  yourselves  and  the  women 
is  then  assured.  The  garrison,  unhappily,  vciws^.  yield 
them  at  discretion^ 

Maud  uttered  an  exclamation — pain,terror,  reproach, 
it  held  all  that  for  Digby,  but  he  turned  his  face  away 
in  silence,  for  there  was  naught  to  answer. 

Monica  had  paled  a  little,  but  her  voice  hardly 
faltered  as  she  turned  to  her  retainers. 

"  Master  Monk,"  she  said,  "  is  there  no  hope  of  resis- 
tance ?  A  slight  one  would  suffice  us.  I  cannot 
accept  my  own  safety  at  the  price  of  yours." 

"  There  is  no  hope  whatever,  madam,"  came  the 
grave  answer,  "  nor  have  you  any  choice  before  you. 
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Better  to  save  a  part  than  give  the  whole  to  destruc- 
tion. We  will  take  our  fate,  as  soldiers,  madam,  but 
we  call  on  you  to  save  our  women." 

Monica  clasped  her  hands  for  a  moment,  and  then 
turned  slowly  to  Lord  Digby,  her  face  deadly  pale,  but 
her  voice  unfaltering : 

"  You  have  heard  our  answer,  my  lord,"  she  said, 
slowly.  "  May  Heaven  bend  the  Prince  that  he  deal 
gently  with  us." 

Digby  bowed  respectfully  and  then  turned  to  rejoin 
Prince  Rupert,  who,  with  his  suite,  had  now  advanced 
nearer,  and  was  impatiently  awaiting  his  return. 

"  My  lord  Prince,"  he  said  gravely,  "  the  garrison 
accepts  your  terms,  yet  I  pray  you  none  the  less  to 
show  them  mercy." 

The  Prince  did  not  reply,  and  Digby  turned  im- 
pulsively to  Roland  : 

"  Have  yon  no  plea  to  urge,  lad  ?  It  is  Mistress 
Fairfax  who  opposeth  us." 

The  colour  rushed  to  Roland's  face,  and  fled,  leav- 
ing it  colourless  as  marble.  He  turned  his  eyes 
imploringly  upon  the  Prince,  but  the  words  he  would 
have  uttered  would  not  come.  Rupert  spurred 
forward,  and,  swinging  himself  from  his  horse,  stood 
in  another  moment  in  the  spacious  hall  in  the  presence 
of  Mistress  Fairfax  and  her  retainers.  He  paused  a 
moment  then,  and  gazed  in  amazed  surprise  upon  the 
little  group  of  men  and  women  who  had  so  boldly,  so 
heroically  defied  him.  It  was  less  the  loveliness  of 
Monica  than  her  extreme  youth  which  touched  him, 
and  though  his  tones  were  a  little  stern,  his  bearing 
was  courteous  and  not  unkindly  as  he  spoke  : 
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"  Are  these  all  your  garrison,  madam  ?  Wounded  or 
whole  they  must  appear  before  me." 

"I  have  no  more,"  said  Monica,  falteringly.  "This 
is  my  kinsman,  Master  Monk,  who  hath  stood  gallantly 
beside  me  in  my  need  ;  and  this  is  my  sister,  Maud 
Wyndham,  who  hath  ever  loved  the  King,  and  hath 
raised  no  hand  against  you.  My  servants  have  but 
obeyed  my  orders,  and  for  them  I,  therefore,  pray 
your  clemency." 

Then,  taking  the  house-keys  from  her  kinsman's 
hand,  she  turned  and  offered  them  to  Rupert,  a 
mingled  sadness  and  dignity  upon  her  face. 

Lord  Digby  had  by  this  entered,  and  with  Roland 
and  others  of  the  Prince's  staff  stood  round  their 
leader. 

Roland  could  hardly  dare  to  glance  at  Monica.  His 
head  was  full  of  mingled  feelings,  wild,  tempestuous 
and  stormy.  The  whole  agony  of  having  lost  her  rose 
within  him,  the  old  passionate  resentment  against 
Philip,  but  both  feelings  alike  lost  and  over-ridden 
by  anxiety,  and  love,  and  pity.  His  eyes  again  sought 
the  Prince's,  seeking  to  read  his  purpose  on  those  dark, 
youthful  features  which  had  never  before  seemed  so 
inscrutable. 

Digby  gazed  also,  and  then  he  turned  and  glanced 
at  Maud.  His  look  perhaps  renewed  her  courage,  or 
gave  her  hope,  for  advancing  timidly,  she  sank  on  her 
knee  before  the  Prince. 

*'  My  lord  Prince,"  she  said,  "  I  pray  you  to  have 
mercy.  Such  fidelity  deserveth  better  guerdon  than 
the  sword." 

Rupert   paused    a   moment    before    he    answered, 
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surprise  changing  rapidly  to  admiration,  as  he  again 
looked  fixedly  from  one  face  to  the  other  ;  then  raising 
Maud  courteously,  he  turned  to  Monica : 

"  I  thank  you,  madam,"  he  said,  kindly,  "  for  the 
heroic  example  you  have  given  me.  I  would  have  you 
learn  that  '  the  Robber  Prince '  is  less  discourteous 
than  betimes  he  seemeth,  and  loveth  well  true  valour, 
be  it  in  friend  or  foe.  Mr.  Monk,  you  are  a  skilled 
soldier,  and,  I  doubt  me  not,  an  honest  one.  Would 
you  take  service  with  me  an  honourable  post  is 
yours." 

Mr.  Monk  bowed  respectfully. 

"  I  thank  your  Highness  for  your  courtesy,  but  I  have 
long  chosen  my  cause,  and  cannot  change  it." 

"  So  be  it,"  replied  the  Prince.  "  You  have  your 
freedom.  For  }'ou,  madam,  I  return  the  keys.  They 
could  scarce,  I  trow,  be  in  nobler  hands.  Your  garrison 
we  admit  to  mercy.  I  would  we  had  such  in  all  our 
castles." 

He  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips  as  he  finished  speaking, 
and  was  seemingly  about  to  withdraw,  when  a  sudden 
thought  struck  him,  and  he  strode  quickly  to  a  window 
from  which  a  view  of  the  out-buildings  could  be  ob- 
tained. 

"We  have  wrought  you  sad  havoc,  madam,"  he  said, 
regretfully,  after  a  moment's  silence,  "  and  more,  too, 
than  your  strength  can  battle  with.  Methinks  'twere 
well  to  have  some  few  to  help  you,  if  but  to  quench 
yon  flames." 

Then,  as  Monica  hesitated  between  doubt  and  fear, 
he  turned  to  Digby,  who  was  standing  a  little  apart 
with  Maud  : 
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"  My  Lord  Digby,"  he  said,  "  methinks  I  owe  you 
somewhat  ;  an  you  list  to  remain  an  hour  to  protect 
these  ladies — you  have  my  leave  to  do  so." 

Digby  bowed  profoundly,  his  face  flushing  at  a  boon 
so  unexpected  ;  and  Rupert  himself  turned  courteously 
to  Maud,  and  explaining  to  her  his  intentions,  ex- 
pressed at  the  same  time  his  regret  at  being  once  again 
in  strife  against  her.  Then  he  took  leave,  and  mount- 
ing, was  soon  out  of  sight  with  his  men. 

When  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  had  died  away, 
Monica  threw  herself  into  her  sister's  arms.  The  long; 
tension  was  over  now,  and  her  tears  flowed  fast  and 
freely. 

"  O  Maud,  Maud,  'tis  over !  thank  God  !  thank  God  ! 
Our  dear  old  home  is  safe,  and  Philip's  honour  !  " 

Maud  did  not  answer,  her  heart  was  all  too  full;  but 
she  bent  down  with  a  passionate  kiss — a  long  silent 
embrace. 

And  then  they  went  together  into  the  outer  court, 
where,  under  Digby's  skilful  guidance,  their  quondam 
garrison  and  their  quondam  foes  were  striving  vigor- 
ously to  arrest  the  flames. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

"  But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  fled, 
Can  never  return  to  me." 

Tennyson. 

LATE  in  February  the  Queen  had  arrived  in 
England,  preceded  and  accompanied  by  a 
goodly  troop  of  soldiers,  and  bringing  with  her  money, 
arms,  and  ammunition. 

She  had  not  had  the  fair  wind  and  the  fine  weather 
for  which  Digby  had  declared  that  she  was  waiting. 
Peril  and  tempest  had  escorted  her  to  England,  had 
wrecked  her  ships  and  "endangered  her  life;  and  even 
at  Bridlington,  where  she  stayed  to  rest  after  the 
manifold  hardships  and  fatigues  of  her  voyage,  it  was 
only  to  be  met  by  new  and  unlooked-for  danger. 
The  Parliamentary  fleet  had  followed  her  into  the 
bay,  and  now  played  their  cannons  ruthlessly  on  the 
very  house  where  she  resided ;  obliging  her  to  leave 
in  haste,  and  take  refuge  in  a  deep,  damp  gully,  where 
many  hours  of  terror  and  anxiety  were  spent  in  cold, 
hunger,  and  privation  on  a  drizzling  February 
morning,  ere  the  threats  and  expostulations  of  the 
Dutch  Admiral  had  prevailed  on  Batten  to  cease 
hostilities  and  withdraw. 

Then,  and  not  till  then, — wet,  chilled,  half-starved, 
but  still  undaunted,  the  daughter  of  Henri  Quatre 
came  back  to  her  shattered  dwelling  to  receive  the 
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Earl  of  Newcastle  with  much  gracious  dignity;  and 
arrange  with  him  her  departure  from  a  town  in  which 
her  sojourn  had  been  so  fraught  with  peril. 

The  stately  Earl,  so  famed  for  his  hospitality — so 
devoted  to  courtliness  and  ceremony,  was  sorely 
grieved  at  the  condition  of  the  Queen,  for  whose 
service  he  had  brought  so  powerful  an  escort,  and 
whose  advent  had  been  so  impatiently  expected. 
Henrietta,  however,  made  light  of  her  experience,  and 
said  only  that  she  was  glad  to  see  him,  and  eager  to 
leave  Bridlington  for  York. 

But  though  Newcastle  forthwith  placed  himself  at 
her  orders,  and  escorted  her  by  slow  degrees  to  York, 
the  journey  did  not  increase  their  friendly  feelings 
towards  each  other.  The  Queen  was  a  spirited  woman, 
and  much  enjoyed  the  assumption  of  authority  ;  she 
courted  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  the  soldiers,  re- 
viewed them  on  horseback,  took  her  meals  in  their 
presence,  and  constituted  herself  in  all  respects  their 
general.  She  held  herself,  moreover,  as  fully  equal 
to  the  King,  and  talked  of  tJieir  kingdom,  their 
subjects,  as  though  she  had  been  co-heritrix  with 
Charles,  instead  of  his  consort  and  uncrowned. 
Newcastle,  with  his  old-fashioned  ways  and  prejudices, 
did  not  like  this  :  perhaps  he  did  not  care  either  to  be 
personally  responsible  to  one  of  her  age,  sex,  and 
religion,  it  may  be  that  as  a  Frenchwoman  and  a 
Catholic,  he  looked  upon  her  with  less  fervent  devotion 
than  did  the  majority  of  the  Court ;  but  putting  aside 
the  country  in  which  she  had  been  born,  and  the  faith 
in  which  she  had  been  reared,  he  liked  still  less  her 
natural  haughtiness  of  disposition  and  her  wish  to  be 
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paramount  over  all.  He  disliked,  also,  the  inter- 
ference of  Goring  and  Jermyne,  who  governed  the 
Queen  by  pretending  that  she  governed  them  ;  and 
found  fresh  reasons  for  objecting  to  a  feminine  sway, 
as  he  watched  her  order  his  troops  hither  and  thither, 
without  method  or  discipline. 

At  last  they  reached  York,  and  the  Queen  met 
there  so  cordial  a  reception  that  she  would  not  for 
a  time  proceed  further ;  but  gathering  a  small 
Court  around  her,  issued  her  commands,  and  levied 
troops  at  her  pleasure,  happy  in  her  generalship,  and 
utterly  unmindful  of  the  impatience  of  the  King,  who 
was  so  eager  to  welcome  her  at  Oxford. 

In  the  beginning  of  April  it  was  arranged  that 
Rupert  should  go  north  to  wait  upon  her,  and 
if  possible,  escort  her  south ;  in  any  case  to 
bring  back  with  him  a  portion  of  the  ammunition  that 
she  had  collected,  and  of  which  the  King  was  much 
in  need. 

The  expedition  would  be  one  of  difficulty,  and 
many  officers  of  rank  and  note  volunteered  to  accom- 
pany the  Palatine  :  Digby  was  amongst  the  first  to 
do  so,  eager  to  share  his  fame,  and  follow  where  his 
star  should  lead  him.  His  time  had  of  late  hung 
somewhat  heavily,  with  few  adventures  and  with 
fewer  laurels.  He  had  once,  indeed,  made  a  futile 
effort  to  revisit  Caldwood  and  improve  acquaintance 
under  a  less  hostile  guise,  but  Philip  had  recently 
returned  there,  full  of  wrath  and  vowing  vengeance 
for  the  recent  strife  against  him  ;  and  without  the 
reward  even  of  a  glimpse  of  Maud,  and  having  but 
narrowly  escaped  capture,  Digby  returned  to  Oxford 
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foiled  and  disappointed,  to  receive  from  the  Prince 
a  sharp  reprimand  for  risking  Hfe  and  Hberty  in  a 
senseless  freak.  Nevertheless,  when  Rupert  called 
for  volunteers,  Digby  had  been  amongst  the  first  to 
answer  him.  Community  of  purpose,  identity  of  aim, 
a  thirst  of  glory  second  only  to  that  of  Rupert,  would 
ever  draw  him  to  the  Prince's  side  in  the  time  of  risk 
and  peril,  whilst  the  known  efficiency  of  his  little  troop, 
and  his  own  tried  courage  and  loyalty,  made  Rupert 
ready  to  accept  his  service.  So  they  shook  hands 
figuratively  and  made  friends  again  ;  while  Roland 
also  rejoiced  in  the  renewed  intercourse  with  a  man 
whom,  volatile  as  the  world  accounted  him,  had  been 
to  him  at  least  a  faithful  friend. 

The  intention  had  been  to  proceed  straight  to 
Yorkshire,  but  whilst  Rupert  lingered,  collecting  his 
officers  and  making  arrangements,  tidings  of  great 
anxiety  reached  him  from  before  Lichfield,  which  at 
once  determined  him  to  take  that  place  upon  his 
route. 

The  way  thither  led  through  Bromicham,  the 
modern  Birmingham,  one  of  ^he  most  rabidly  disloyal 
towns  in  England,  and  into  which  a  portion  of  the  Lich- 
field garrison  had  been  lately  thrown.  The  inhabi- 
tants had  been  from  the  first  unusually  conspicuous, 
both  in  opposing  the  King  and  in  offering  assistance 
to  his  enemies.  They  had  stirred  up  the  men  of 
Coventry  to  open  warfare,  had  furnished  Essex  with 
three  thousand  men,  and  had  given  arms  and  money 
to  equip  the  Parliamentary  troops.  They  had  refused 
even  to  sell  swords  to  Royalists,  some  of  whom  had, 
moreover,  been   imprisoned  and  oppressed  by  them  ; 
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and  had  added  to  their  misdeeds  by  plundering  the 
King's  carriages  as  they  passed  through  on  their  way 
to  Oxford. 

Nevertheless  Rupert,  on  this  occasion,  would  right 
willingly  have  passed  on  in  peace. 

Time  was  precious,  and  he  had  work  before 
him  of  greater  worth  than  their  chastisement.  He 
sent  them  word,  therefore,  that  should  they  receive 
him  quietly,  they  would  sustain  no  violence  or  injury 
at  his  hands.  But  this  message,  conciliatory  beyond 
their  merits,  was  ill-received.  The  authorities,  hope- 
lessly recalcitrant,  had  girded  themselves  for  stubborn 
resistance,  and  resist  they  would.  The  Prince's  over- 
tures were  scornfully  rejected,  his  clemency  refused, 
his  troops  fired  upon  and  insulted  by  the  townspeople, 
until  provoked  beyond  endurance,  he  ordered  an 
assault  upon  the  town  ;  and  after  being  more  than 
once  repulsed,  broke  through  the  hastily-erected 
barricades,  and  setting  fire  to  several  houses,  forced 
an  entrance  into  Bromicham,  on  the  afternoon  of 
Easter  Monday. 

But,  although  the  outposts  were  thus  taken,  he  was 
still  far  removed  from  peaceable  possession.  Twice 
he  was  beaten  back  by  the  townsmen,  who,  though 
insignificant  in  number,  were  brave  to  fanaticism,  and 
fought  with  pikes  and  the  iron  instruments  of  their 
trades — formidable  even  to  the  well-armed  and  well- 
mounted  Cavaliers,  and  still  more  so  to  their  rank 
and  file,  many  of  whom  were  poor  and  ragged,  and 
only  armed  with  swords  or  pikes. 

It  was  not  until  late  on  in  the  afternoon  that  fortune 
declared   at  last  in  favour  of  the  Royalists,  and  even 
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then  the  day's  mishaps  were  not  altogether  at  an  end. 

Captain  Greaves,  who  headed  the  rebel  horse,  per- 
ceiving at  length  that  the  day  was  lost,  withdrew  his 
troops  in  order  from  the  town,  and  retired  slowly  to- 
wards Lichfield.  A  party  of  Royalists,  under  Lord 
Denbigh,  pursued  them  gallantly  for  about  two  miles' 
distance;  but  Greaves  availing  himself  adroitly  of  some 
sheltering  woods,  turned  suddenly  round  and  charged 
his  pursuers  with  such  fatal  effect  that  the  Earl  was 
slain,  and  his  men  thrown  into  confusion  and  forced 
back  upon  Bromicham. 

Here  the  news  of  their  disaster  .created  on  every 
side  a  most  painful  impression.  "  'Tis  the  saddest  hap 
that  hath  yet  come  to  us,"  said  Lord  Digby  to  Roland, 
as  the  latter  sought  him  with  a  message  from  the 
Prince  a  brief  hour  after  the  strife  was  over  ;  "  and  a 
hap,  I  trow,  which  will  not  soon  be  mended,  seeing  we 
lose  not  the  man  alone,  which  is  a  grievous  pity,  but  a 
vast  of  influence  goes  with  him." 

"  The  Prince  hath  lost  in  him  a  tried  friend,"  said 
Roland,  "  and  one  who  hath  been  beside  him  from 
the  very  outset.  I  marvel  not  his  heart  is  heavy  for 
all  his  success." 

"  'Tis  a  grievous  mishap,"  repeated  Digby,  "  for 
though  all  men  must  risk  alike,  there  are  always  some 
whose  loss  falls  heaviest,  and  'tis  these,  methinks,  that 
fall  the  first.  They  say  he  went  singing  along  the 
street  as  one  bound  to  a  bridal  instead  of  to  death, 
and  met  his  fate  in  gallant  style,  whilst  in  the  very 
act  of  cheering  on  his  men." 

"  Peace  be  unto  him,"  said  Roland,  thoughtfully. 
"He  hath  served  us  faithfully,  and  died  at  his  post. 
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'Tis  a  sore  pity  his  son  taketh  not  after  him,  but  holdeth 
heart  and  soul  with  Essex  and  the  Parliament." 

"  Aye,  methinks  you  have  met  this  young  Earl — 
Basil.  What  manner  of  man  would  you  consider 
him  ? " 

"  As  a  brave  man,  certes,  but  of  a  gloomy  spirit 
and  firmly  set  on  Puritan  observances.  The 
Lady  Countess,  his  mother,  hath  often  sorely  bewailed 
his  treason,  and  hath  written  him,  so  men  say,  im- 
ploring him  with  much  pleading  to  serve  his  King. 
'Tis  an  ill  home-coming  for  her,  poor  lady.  She  hath 
but  lately  landed  from  the  Hague,  being,  as  your  lord- 
ship knoweth,in  attendance  upon  the  Queen's  Majesty." 

"  Aye,  in  good  sooth  'tis  a  time  of  mourning  unto 
women,  despite  the  flash  and  glitter  which  we  men  call 
fame.  Well — peace  be  unto  him  !  'Twas  a  brave 
man!  Whither  away  now,  Roland?"  as  his  com- 
panion rose. 

"  I  must  back  to  the  Prince,  my  lord,  who  hath  other 
orders  waiting  me.  'Tis  His  Highness's  pleasure  that 
we  start  early  to-morrow  :  the  town  is  taken,  the 
rebels  defeated.      What  else  is  needed  .'' " 

"  Aye,  the  work  is  done,  I  trow,  for  the  time  being, 
and  but  the  cost  remaining  to  be  reckoned.  I  will  go 
with  you  to  the  Prince's  quarters." 

He  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  quitting  the  house,  the 
two  officers  bent  their  way  together  through  the  streets, 
where  many  a  dark  glance  was  cast  upon  them  ;  whilst 
from  hostelries  and  private  houses  alike,  came  the 
sound  of  revelry  and  feasting.  Roland  looked  pained, 
Digby  scornful,  but  at  last  a  quieter  street  was  reached, 
and  the  noise  and  stir  was  left  behind.     The  Royalists 
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then  cast  aside  the  silence  that  had  fallen  upon  them 
both,  and  conversed  freely  as  they  rode  along,  first 
upon  the  graver  business  of  the  afternoon,  and  straying 
afterwards  to  brighter  themes,  of  which  the  expected 
siege  and  taking  of  Lichfield  was  not  the  least  pro- 
lific of  sanguine  auguries. 

"Yet  I  doubt  me  not,"  said  Digby,  presently,  "but 
the  Prince  hath  tougher  work  before  him,  than  he 
may  look  for.  'Tis  true  the  town  hath  much  to 
humble  it — two  sieges  in  so  short  a  space,  and  now 
another  nigh  at  hand.  But  this  Colonel  Rouswell  is  a 
doughty  adversary,  and  hath  a  host  of  good  troops 
under  him. " 

"  'Tis  a  gallant  man,  an  fame  speak  truly,"  an- 
swered Roland,  "but  'tis  years  since  I  had  speech  of 
him.  He  is  own  cousin  to  my  Lord  Eversleigh,  and 
used  at  times  to  stay  at  Garnstead."  His  voice  dropped 
involuntarily  as  he  spoke  the  words,  and  then  for  a 
little  while  there  was  silence  :  each  following  up  in  his 
mind,  unknown  to  his  companion,  the  different  train 
of  thought  and  feeling  which  the  mention  of  Garnstead 
always  evoked.  It  was  Digby  who  spoke  first,  and 
his  words  took  Roland  by  surprise — less  perchance 
from  their  unexpectedness,  than  from  the  manner,  half 
eager,  half  reluctant,  in  which  they  were  spoken. 

"  Have  you  ever,  since  that  day  at  Caldvvood,  heard 
aught  concerning  its  brave  defenders?  " 

"  Not  a  word,  my  lord,  nor  have  I  sought  it, "  said 
Roland,  gravely  ;  "  when  hope  is  dead,  why  gather  up 
its  ashes  ?  I  am  more  fain  to  put  the  past  behind  me, 
and  live  henceforth — for  duty  only.  " 

"  And   honour   too,   I   trust, "   said   Digby,   kindly 
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then,  with  some  hesitation  :  "  I  gather,  then,  that  you 
have  no  intention  to  pass  on  your  homage — to  the 
elder  sister?" 

But  Roland  drew  his  rein  in  sudden  anger.  "IMy 
lord,  I  have  scarce,  methinks,  deserved  so  ill  of  you, 
that  you  should  slight  me  even  with  the  question  !  " 

"Nay,  then,  an  it  be  thus,  I  crave  your  pardon," 
said  Digby,  frankly,  "  taking  blame  to  myself  for  a 
thoughtless  speech.  'Twas  but, "  he  added,  impelled 
by  some  hope  within  him  to  pursue  a  subject  which 
his  natural  courtesy  had  otherwise  allowed  to  drop, 
"  'twas  but  that  seeing  so  much  of  life  before  you,  the 
thought  came  naturally  to  wish  it — life's  best  guerdon! 
Mistress  Maud  Wyndham  resembleth  much  her  sister, 
and  also  is  heart  and  soul  in  the  King's  cause  " — the 
last  words  spoken  tentatively,  not  as  if  they  were 
meant  to  win  his  hearer  to  his  own  opinions. 

"  My  lord,  I  have  dreamt  a  dream  once  and  for 
ever,"  said  Roland,  gravely,  but  with  no  trace  of  anger 
now  in  his  calm,  low  tones ;  "  I  have  no  desire  a  second 
time  to  be  awakened." 

"Then  you  hold  it  impossible  for  a  man  to  love  twice?" 
said  Lord  Digby,  gravely,  and  fixing  his  glance  pene- 
tratingly upon  the  youthful   countenance  beside  him. 

"I  know  not  for  other  men,  my  lord,  but  for  myself, 
certes,"  and  that  he  meant  what  he  said  was  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt. 

"  And  I, "  returned  the  Viscount,  with  a  lightness 
that  concealed  his  real  feeling,  "  like  a  moth  in  a  can- 
dle have  been  singed  a  hundred  times,  yet,  natheless, 
am  a  free  man  still.  But  the  pitcher  that  seeketh  the 
well  too  often,  must  at  the  last  of  a  surety  be  broken, 
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and  so  with  me — the  damsel  of  Caldwood  and  of 
Shrewsbury  hath  as  willing  a  captive,  as  lowly  a 
worshipper,  as  even  one,  queenly  and  proud  as  she  is, 
could  wish  for.  " 

The  last  words,  though  spoken  audibly,  were 
uttered  rather  to  himself  than  to  Roland,  and  his  eyes 
had  a  far-off  expression  of  tender  reverence,  which 
they  might  well  have  worn  had  she  stood  before  him. 
He  looked  for  no  answer,  and  for  some  moments 
received  none.  He  had  never  somehow  thought 
of  this  ;  and  yet  what  end  more  fitting  or  more  likely 
to  that  strange,  wild  raid  at  Ainsleigh,  that  was  never 
thought  upon  without  some  bitterness.  Digby,  chival- 
rous as  a  knight  of  old  :  Maud,  highborn  and  royally 
beautiful.  She  had  met  him  as  a  child  also,  and  he 
was  not  one  to  be  forgotten.  She  had  seen  him  as  a 
prisoner  in  risk  and  peril  :  she  had  been  his  captive 
and  his  sister's  guest  :  had  held  Caldwood  against 
him,  and  surrendered  it  finally  into  his  hands.  It  was 
a  weft  within  a  weft,  but  it  came  almost  like  a  shock 
to  Roland,  for  Maud  was  dear  to  him  even  as  a  sister, 
and  could  he  trust  her  happiness  in  such  reckless,  in- 
consistent hands?  Swiftly  and  suddenly  arose  before 
him  the  memory  of  rash  imprudence,  of  maddest 
ventures,  foolhardy  toying  with  fate  and  fortune, 
broken  friendships  and  changeful  policies,  such  as  had 
characterised,  alas  !  too  often,  Digby's  brief  career. 
Was  this  the  man  who  was  to  marry  Maud? — beauti- 
ful, high-hearted,  wholly-winsome  Maud  ?  Far  better, 
the  answer  arose  within  him,  but  was  not  suffered 
to  pass  his  lips — "  Better,  far  better,  to  endure  her 
present  loneliness,  her  unbefriended,  solitary  girlhood  : 
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better  to  dree  her  weird  in  lonely  Garnstead  than 
wed  with  one  whom,  for  all  his  gallantry,  he  yet  must 
hold  but  an  inconstant  lover — hot-headed,  even 
though  of  matchless  valour  ;  changeful  even  as  enthu- 
siastic ;  fickle  in  sentiment  as  he  was  brave  in  deed." 
Short  space,  however,  had  Roland  to  think  and 
ponder,  though  they  had  nearly  reached  his  quarters 
when  he  spoke. 

"  I  had  no  thought  of  this,"  he  said,  gravely,  and  his 
voice  was  a  little  strained. 

Lord  Digby  started  as  from  a  reverie  ;  then  re- 
covered himself  and  laughed. 

"  And  wherefore,  then,  this  kerchief  in  my  hat, 
think  you  ?  But  you  are  discreet,  Roland  Arundell, 
and  will  hold  sacred  a  friend's  counsel — yea,  and  keep 
it  also  ;  and,  I  trust,  somewhat  better  than  he  doth 
himself?  " 

As  he  finished  speaking,  they  reached  their  destina- 
tion, and  Colonel  Wagstaffe  rode  up  to  them,  and  in- 
formed Lord  Digby  of  the  Prince's  orders — to  leave 
Bromicham  in  the  early  morning. 

Roland  hastened  away  to  attend  upon  the  Prince, 
but  Digby  lingered,  and  inquired  concerning  the  in- 
tended march. 

"  We  proceed  straight  to  Lichfield,"  returned  Wag- 
staffe ;  *' there  is  naught  here  to  detain  us,  and,  sooth 
to  say,  whilst  punishing  the  townspeople,  we  have  our- 
selves much  suffered.  The  Prince  is  sorely  grieved  at 
the  loss  of  the  Earl  Denbigh,  and  furious  that  no  pri- 
soners have  been  taken.  He  hath,  natheless,  for- 
bidden further  ravages,  and  hath  ordered  in  especial 
that  the  town  be  not  fired,  as  some  would  have  it." 
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"  I'faith,  and  I  among  them  ! "  said  Digby,  passion- 
ately. "  A  nest  of  traitors,  verily,  as  any  the  land 
holdeth  ! "  Then,  as  Wagstaffe  looked  grave,  he 
added  in  a  calmer  tone  :  "  These  tales  of  fell  dis- 
loyalty have  heated  my  blood,  and  this  day's  carnage 
hath  not  cooled  it.  Saw  ye  ever  such  weapons  as 
these  townsmen  use.^ — yet  many  a  good  man  and  horse 
went  down  before  them." 

"  Aye,  truly,  there  hath  been  fierce  fighting — more 
casualties  than  yet  we  wot  of.  We  had  fears  at  first 
about  your  lordship's  safety — men  said  out  yonder 
you  were  sorely  wounded." 

"  Not  a  scratch  !  "  said  Digby,  laughing  ;  "  not 
a  scar  to  speak  good  service.  But  farewell  to  you, 
Colonel,  for  the  present  ;  I  go  to  get  my  troop 
together,  for  this  plundering,  the  Prince  permitteth, 
doth  scatter  our  good  followers  like  chaff  before  the 
winnower." 

And  so,  with  a  cordial  God-speed,  the  two  officers 
separated,  and  Digby  rode  back  alone  through  the 
dilapidated  streets,  encumbered  with  barricades  and 
strewn  with  slain  ;  whilst  unruly  bands  of  soldiery 
passed  to  and  fro,  heated  with  battle  and  with  pillage, 
and  sounds  of  revelry  broke  harshly  on  the  scene, 
mingled  with  the  wild  war  songs  of  the  excited 
Cavaliers. 

Digby,  more  refined  and  sensitive  than  the  majority 
of  those  around  him,  tender  of  mood  even  to  his  foes, 
when  the  first  passion  left  him,  turned  with  a  shudder 
from  the  jarring  sounds,  his  face  growing  grave  and 
stern  as  he  passed  on  slowly,  to  gather  his  lawless 
troops  together,  and  hold  them  ready  for  the  morning's 
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march.  This  duty  was  a  somewhat  riskful  one,  well- 
known  as  he  was,  and  hated  by  the  townspeople,  who 
laid  to  the  charge  of  the  "  English  Firebrand,"  as 
they  chose  to  term  him,  the  blame  of  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  misery  their  own  fanaticism  had  brought  upon 
them.  Nor  were  their  troubles  over  even  yet  :  in 
spite  of  Rupert's  strict  command  the  soldiers  had 
fired  the  houses  in  several  places,  and  although  the 
Prince  sent  prompt  directions  to  quench  the  flames, 
the  wind  was  so  high  that  much  damage  was  done. 

At  a  still  early  hour  of  the  following  morning,  the 
Royal  forces  left  the  town  on  their  way  to  Lichfield, 
in  number  nearly  two  thousand  strong  :  having  with 
them  four  Drakes  and  one  or  two  Saxers,  but  most  of 
the  infantry  badly  armed,  poor  and  ragged,  as  was,  in- 
deed, too  often  the  case  with  them.  It  was  not  a  very 
long  or  arduous  journey,  and  the  way  was  signalised 
by  few  adventures.  There  was  a  little  opposition  from 
scattered  bands  of  rebels,  but  after  the  first  brush  they 
retreated,  and  Rupert  arrived  without  further  loss  at 
Lichfield.  There  a  disappointment  awaited  him. 
The  town  was  summoned,  but  replied  only  by  a 
scornful  defiance,  while  a  merry  peal  of  bells  rang  out 
from  the  cathedral  tower,  as  if  in  mockery  of  the 
Prince's  challenge.  The  outskirts  of  the  town  indeed 
lay  open  to  him,  but  the  townsfolk  and  the  troops 
had  retired  already  into  the  fortified  cathedral  close, 
which  occupied  the  northern  division  of  Lichfield  ;  and 
which,  besides  being  defended  by  massive  walls,  was 
separated  from  the  lower  town  by  a  lough  or  moat, 
and  approachable  only  by  two  causeways,  of  which 
each  was  capable  of  a  strong  defence. 
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Rupert,  provoked  and  angered,  attacked  the  close 
with  all  the  strength  at  his  command.  It  was  not 
much,  compared  with  the  vast  armies  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, but  with  so  gallant  a  leader,  it  had  been  judged 
sufficient  for  the  enterprise. 

With  bands  playing,  drums  sounding,  officers  and 
men  fired  alike  with  courage  and  goodwill,  they  com- 
menced the  assault,  Rupert  and  Digby  as  ever  at  their 
head,  vying  with  each  other  in  their  brave  deeds. 

But  fortune,  usually  so  favourable  to  the  Prince, 
was  for  once  coy,  not  to  say  ungracious.  He  was  a 
better  leader  in  the  open  field  than  before  a  well- 
garrisoned  town.  Stone  walls  were  powerful  barriers 
to  his  usually  resistless  charges:  brilliant  horsemanship 
and  daring  valour  availed  him  not  on  this  occasion  ; 
and  under  these  circumstances,  for  the  first  time 
almost,  he  was  repulsed  :  honourably,  in  good  order, 
without  great  loss — but  still  repulsed  :  and  the  check, 
though  slight,  was  not  the  less  displeasing.  He 
returned  to  his  quarters,  vowing  vengeance  :  then 
surrounded  the  town,  and  sat  down  before  it.  His 
resolution  somewhat  surprised  his  followers.  Lich- 
field was  not,  as  we  have  said,  an  important  place,  or 
one  that  was  likely  to  be  very  useful  to  the  King ; 
and  being  well-garrisoned  and  well-provisioned,  was 
likely  to  hold  out  long  and  obstinately  ;  the  garrison 
were  even  noted  for  their  fanatical  devotion  to  their 
cause,  and  their  leader,  Colonel  Rouswell,  was  a  skilled 
and  resolute  soldier.  The  citizens  would  defend  them- 
selves, to  the  last  gasp  if  need  were  ;  and  the  walls 
were  strong  and  lofty,  such  as  the  artillery  of  the  time 
could  make  but  scant  impression  upon.     The   moat. 
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too,  was  deep,  and  Rupert  had  merely  a  handful  of 
foot  soldiers — not  a  tenth  part  of  the  strength  neces- 
sary for  the  service. 

Nevertheless,  either  because  the  conquest  seemed 
more  easy  than  events  would  prove  it,  or  because  he 
thought  its  capture  honourable  to  the  King,  or 
because,  having  once  summoned  it  to  surrender,  his 
pride  and  honour  seemed  concerned  in  its  reduction, 
Rupert  declared  that  he  would  not  move  thence  till  he 
had  subdued  it,  and  accompanied  his  remark  with 
sundry  forcible  denunciations  of  the  lax  loyalty  of 
those  who  would  oppose  him. 

Of  these  latter,  as  may  be  imagined.  Lord  Digby 
was  not  one.  He  v/as  as  eager  as  the  Prince,  to  take 
the  town  :  he  was  more  impatient  in  the  matter  ;  that 
was  natural.  He  would  have  started  off  at  once,  with 
what  few  volunteers  he  could  collect,  to  attempt  a 
fresh  assault,  had  not  Rupert  peremptorily  forbidden 
it. 

The  Prince  was  right — he  was  less  rash  than  Digby, 
though  not  less  brave  :  and  having  once  led  up  his 
troops  to  the  base  of  those  massive  walls,  and  meas- 
ured with  his  eye  the  deep  water  that  encircled  them ; 
having  tested  the  animosity  and  the  virulence  with 
which  the  besieged  had  ever  assailed  them,  he  felt 
convinced  that  the  close  was  impregnable,  until  means 
had  been  found  to  make  a  breach  by  which  to  enter. 

With  this  view  he  now  ordered  his  soldiers  to  draw 
off  the  water  from  the  moat,  a  matter  of  some  diffi- 
culty, in  face  of  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  besieged  : 
and  at  the  same  time  sent  for  miners  from  the  colliery, 
and  applied   himself  to    making   mines  beneath    the 
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walls,  as  well  as  bridges  for  the  graff.  It  was  evident, 
however,  that  with  so  scant  a  force  of  infantry  and 
dragoons,  the  siege  must  be  a  long  one,  and  would 
cost,  as  Digby  said  impatiently,  more  time  and  men 
than  they  could  spare. 

One  day  he  and  Rupert  found  themselves  together: 
Roland  only  in  attendance  on  the  Prince.  It  was 
early  in  the  day :  the  air  had  a  slight  frosty  feel, 
the  sun  shone  gloriously.  White  clouds  lay  at  rest  : 
not  a  breath  of  wind  stirred  the  trees  just  breaking 
into  leaf:  the  camp  stretched  far  and  wide,  its  white 
tents  gleaming  in  the  sun.  Groups  of  officers  stood 
here  and  there,  talking  or  giving  orders  :  a  messenger 
had  just  come  in  from  some  outlying  post  ;  flashes  of 
bright  colour  gleamed  out  in  every  direction  :  here  a 
scarf,  or  a  bit  of  silk  or  satin,  or  a  plume.  Near  the 
Prince's  tent  his  banner  floated  gaily  ;  further  off 
fresh  green  grass  bordered  on  the  dusty  road.  Digby 
marked  sOme  of  this — Rupert  nothing.'  He  was  busy, 
and  Digby's  presence  fretted  him.  Roland,  standing 
by  his  chair,  saw  that  it  did  so;  Digby  saw  it  also,  but 
he  stayed  on.  Perhaps  he  wanted  to  convince  the 
Prince,  perhaps  he  rather  liked  to  vex  him — to  see 
him  fret  and  fume  inwardly,  as  the  full,  musical  tones 
reached  his  ear.  Perhaps  he  merely  wished  to  pass 
the  time  ;  somehow  it  hung  heavy  on  his  hands. 

"  But  I  know  of  a  weak  place,  your  Highness.  I 
am  convinced  that  we  can  take  it  an  we  list." 

"  Quite  impossible,"  returned  the  Prince,  curtly. 

He  was  not  discouraged,  but  his  men  were.  He 
would  not  force  their  inclinations.  He  was  very 
thoughtful  for  his  soldiers  ;    studied  them  ;  saw  much 
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and  profited  by  what  he  saw,  and  he  knew  that,  as  a 
whole,  they  would  not  at  this  time  follow  willingly  to 
the  breach,  and  Rupert  liked  willing  service. 

"  I  am  fain  to  try  a  siege,  my  lord,"  he  said 
presently,  as  he  rose,  and  slowly  paced  the  tent. 
"  The  assault  failed,  and  would  fail  again.  We  have 
not  men  enough,  and  the  place  is  strongly  fortified. 
A  little  patience,  and  the  victory  is  ours.  Their  pro- 
visions will  soon  fail,  and  they  will  come  to  terms. 
The  moat  is  nearly  dry.  The  mines  will  soon  be  at 
work  ;  the  bridges  are  all  ready.  I  can  fight  against 
men,  but  not  against  stone  ramparts."  He  paused,  as 
he  said  this,  and  looked  towards  the  town,  as  it  lay 
but  a  short  distance  from  the  camp.  The  sun  shone 
on  the  cathedral  tower :  on  the  Puritan  flagf  that 
rose  above  it :  on  the  roofs  and  chimneys  of  the 
houses  :  on  the  glimmering  water  of  the  moat. 
Sentinels  were  posted  on  the  drawbridge  ;  sentinels 
moved  along  the  walls  ;  sentinels  looked  out  from 
the  turrets  and  from  the  housetops  ;  securely  guarded 
indeed  !  and  the  Prince  felt  it  so,  and  continued : 
"  My  officers  feel  that  an  assault  is  useless,  and  men 
fight  not  well  with  that  conviction  in  their  hearts." 

"  Nay,  an  that  be  all,"  said  Digby,  eagerly,  "  an 
your  Highness  will  but  say  the  word,  I  go  myself 
for  their  example  and  encouragement." 

"  That  is  bravely  said,  and  boldly,  as  befits  Lord 
Digby,  yet  I  will  not  that  you  risk  yourself  or  others, 
when  there  is  no  real  service  to  be  done." 

"  It  were  real  service,"  said  Lord  Digby,  proudly, 
"  to  scale  those  walls  and  pull  down  that  presump- 
tuous flag !     'Twere,  perchance,    better   still    to  free 
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your  Highness  from  a  lengthy  siege,  and  allow  you 
space  and  freedom  to  proceed  upon  more  useful  enter- 
prise. Seven  days  already  have  we  sat  before  these 
walls,  and  done  no  execution  on  them." 

"  I  have  no  batteries,"  returned  the  Prince,  "  that 
could  make  impression  upon  walls  like  those  that 
seem,  in  sooth,  as  very  adamant.  It  irks  me,  nathe- 
less,  to  be  trammelled  by  the  siege,  when  I  would  be 
about  the  Queen's  concernments — but  it  would  irk 
my  honour  more  to  march  away  defeated." 

"  And,  marry,  so  say  I,"  said  Digby,  curtly,  "  yet  'tis 
success,  and  not  defeat  I  look  for!  Suffer  me,  High- 
ness, but  one  brief  attempt — yon  eastern  wall  looks 
weakest.   'Twere  worth  the  risk,  at  any  rate,"  he  added. 

Rupert  grew  impatient. 

"  My  lord,  I  have  said  no.  There  is  better  service 
to  be  done  elsewhere,  and  I  would  not  waste  lives  in 
foolhardy  exploits,  whilst  loyal  strife  is  waiting  to 
our  hand  !  "  Then,  as  Digby  flushed  a  little  and  his 
eyes  flashed  angrily,  he  added,  in  less  curt  fashion^ 
"  You  mean  bravely,  my  Lord  Digby — you  mean  very 
bravely,  yet  I  would  have  you  know  that  though  mere 
valour  may  haply  be  sufficient  in  an  officer,  in  a 
general  some  fair  prudence  is  not  less  needful.  You 
would  be  slain  or  taken  to  a  certainty— your  soldiers 
with  you  ;  and  we,  who  stayed  behind,  would  scarcely 
be  strong  enough  to  avenge  or  rescue  )  ou.  'Tis  mad- 
ness, my  lord,  'tis  madness,  and  we  waste  but  busy 
time  in  such  discourse." 

Digby  paused  a  moment.  Then  he  said,  coldly, 
but  rather  proudly  : 

"  It  irks  me  somewhat  to  be   idle   in   the    camp,  to 
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see  the  war  and  meddle  not :  to  wish  well  to  the 
King,  yet  move  nor  hand  nor  foot  to  serve  him. 
'Twas  not  for  this  I  joined  your  Highness  :  and  my 
troop  think  with  me.  'Tis  for  their  sake  I  would 
strive  as  for  my  own,  lest  their  loyalty  should  cool 
in  idleness.  As  cavalry  we  avail  not  much  in  sieges. 
Your  Highness  hath  not  asked  much  from  us.  Your 
infantry  are,  however,  few  :  your  dragoons  are  fewer 
still,  yet  your  Highness  endeavoureth  to  drain  the 
moat — to  work  the  mines,  and  to  defend  them  from 
their  ranks.  The  summer  will  be  past  ere  Lichfield 
fall." 

"  I  have  none  other  for  the  work,"  said  Rupert, 
*'  albeit,  I  have  gathered  in  what  help  was  possible. 
'Tis  a  neighbourhood  that  misliketh  us,  and  I  love 
not  unwilling  aid.  These  men  work  well,"  he  added, 
after  a  pause.  "  In  time  we  shall  get  through  with 
it,  and  so  soon  as  the  mines  be  ready,  we  will  enter 
by  the  breach." 

"  And  not  before,  your  Highness  ?  " 

"  And  not  before,  my  lord,"  said  Rupert. 

"  In  that  case.  Highness,  I  would  ask  this  of  you  ? 
Were  we  cavalr^^men  to  join  us  to  your  infantry,  and 
to  take  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  mines,  or  their 
defence — would  such  assistance  be  deemed  true  service 
to  the  King  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  most  gallant  service,"  replied  Rupert, 
frankly  ;    "  but  the  cavalry  would  not  be  willing." 

"  If  George  Digby  set  them  the  example,"  was  the 
proud  answer,  "  there  are  few  men  of  his  troop  who 
would  not  follow  it." 

"  And  if  he  do  set  that  example,"  said  the  Prince, 
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warmly,  "  he  may  ask  what  boon  he  wills  most  at  the 
end" 

"Then  it  will  be  to  lead  the  first  assault  that 
promises,"  said  Digby.  "  I  go  then,  Highness,  to 
recruit  my  following.  Yon  fanatics  are  somewhat 
busy  on  the  walls."  And,  in  truth,  the  Royalists 
were  heavily  outnumbered  by  the  defenders  crowding 
on  the  ramparts,  and  the  work  proceeded  slowly. 

It  was  with  some  little  difficulty  that  Digby  carried 
his  point,  and  prevailed  upon  the  Cavaliers  to  put 
aside  their  dignity  in  true  and  active  service  for  the 
King  ;  but  his  example  and  the  Palatine's  encourage- 
ment succeeded  in  the  end,  and  they  worked  on 
gallantly  together,  exposing  themselves  to  great 
risk  and  peril — some  even  being  slain  or  badly 
wounded  in  the  work.  Digby  was  the  most  reck- 
less and  daring  of  them  all,  and  eager  to  find  a 
weaker  place  in  the  ramparts,  he  exposed  himself  so 
continuously  and  so  openly,  as  to  draw  upon  himself 
the  remonstrances  and  even  the  censure  of  the  Prince, 
and  more  than  once  escaped  but  narrowly  from  in- 
jury by  shots  fired,  or  stones  thrown  down  by  the 
besieged. 


CHAPTER  V. 

*'  A  brave  man  this,  and  gives  his  orders  promptly. 
Aye,  brave  enough,  but  rash." 

Johanna  Baillie. 

ONE  afternoon,  when  Lord  Digby  was  returning 
from  the  trenches,  where  with  some  of  his 
officers,  he  had  been  superintending  the  workmen  in 
the  final  duty  of  charging  the  mines,  he  was  accosted 
by  Roland  Arundell,  who  brought  him  a  message  from 
the  Prince,  praying  him  to  seek  him  presently  in  his 
tent. 

The  Palatine  was  alone,  saving  his  favourite  atten- 
dant, Colonel  Legge,  and  greeted  him  with  much 
kindness. 

"  I  sent  for  you  two  or  three  hours  since,"  he  said 
"  but  you  had  not  yet  returned  from  the  mines.  You 
have  done  us  the  bravest  service,  and  'tis  but  fit  that 
you  should  know  our  plans.  The  mines,  I  hear,  are 
all  but  ready  :  another  hour  or  two  will  see  us  through 
wdth  them.  'Tis,  therefore,  my  lord,  my  present 
purpose  to  charge  and  spring  them  this  very  evening — 
at  sundown,  or  soon  after.  Once  the  breach  is  made, 
we  rush  in  boldly,  and  I  trust  will  take  the  town  before 
the  morning.  My  word  is  passed  to  your  lordship, 
— you  will  lead  the  first  troop  to  the  fray." 

"  I  thank  your  Highness,  cordially,"  replied  Digby. 
"  You  shall  not  find  me  wanting.  Your  Highness 
will  lend  me  such  support  as  you  think  fitting." 
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"  All  such  as  feel  disposed  to  attend  your  lordship 
have  my  permission — nay,  more — my  God-speed." 

"  'Tis  well,"  said  Digby,  as  he  rose  hurriedly  to  his 
feet,  his  eyes  kindling  with  enthusiasm.  "  I  go,  may 
it  be  to  victory." 

"  Does  your  lordship  admit  volunteers,  and  would 
His  Highness  give  me  leave  to  follow  ?  "  said  Colonel 
Legge,  respectfully. 

"  The  more  the  merrier,"  said  Digby,  and  Rupert 
added,  more  gravely  : 

"  So  be  it."  Then,  after  a  pause,  "  Have  your  will, 
my  lord,  and  may  victory  attend  you.  If  we  have 
not  been  always  friends,  but  sometimes  rivals,  I  have 
ever  found  in  you  a  brave  supporter.  I  doubt  me 
not  .that  you  have  many  followers.  The  first  blow 
doth  ever  seem  the  proudest."  Then,  as  Roland 
looked  up  eagerly,  "  Speak,  lad,  would  you  go  also  ?  " 

"  An  your  Highness  engage  not  personally,  I  would 
fain  go  with  the  Lord  Digby,"  said  the  youth,  respect- 
fully. 

"  Of  myself  can  I  say  naught,"  replied  Rupert,  with 
a  smile,  "  an  these  paladins  can  take  the  city,  then 
will  I  leave  them  to  the  glory  and  the  merit  ;  an  they 
fail,  I  will  be  nigh  at  hand  for  their  support.  Take 
your  choice,  therefore,  lad,  which  will  you  ?  " 

"  I  will  go,  an  it  please  your  Highness,"  replied 
Roland. 

"  Granted,"  returned  Rupert.  Then,  with  a  smile 
to  Digby,  "  Shall  I  trust  you  with  my  truest  friends  ?  " 

"  True  friends,  indeed,"  replied  Digby,  gravely,  "  yet 
have  you  others  scarcely  less  so." 

"  Nay  few  there  be  so  trusted  and   so  tried — aye — 
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though  I  say  it  to  their  faces,"  said  Rupert,  thought- 
fully. "  Some  call  me  friend,  who  hate  me  in  their 
hearts,  and  some  flatter  and  praise  me,  who  abroad 
speak  evil  of  me." 

"  'Tis  the  fate  of  all  great  men,"  said  Digby,  cour- 
teously, "  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  of  small  men  also. 
I  have  felt  it  oftentimes  myself — though  far  enough 
removed  from  greatness  ;  but,  under  favour,  my  lord 
Prince,  time  passeth  quickly,  and  I  have  many  urgent 
preparations." 

"  Of  that  I  doubt  not,"  said  the  Prince,  *'  and  the 
day  already  wears  apace.  You  must  have  your  men 
upon  the  ground,  ready  and  prepared  to  set  forward 
from  hence  at  seven  of  the  clock,  and  not  an  instant 
later." 

"  It  shall  be  done,  your  Highness — without  fail!' 

''  'Tis  well.  Farewell  then,  and  success  attend  you. 
Roland  shall  go  with  you  to  your  quarters,  and  bring 
me  word  of  what  you  have  arranged.  Colonel  Legge 
is  a  skilled  soldier,  and  knoweth  well  his  devoir,  but 
Roland  wanteth  yet  experience,  and  is  over  young  for 
such  wild  work  as  you  will  show  him.  Look  to  him, 
my  Lord  Digby,  and  see  you  bring  him  back  to  me. 
'Tis  but  a  youth,  yet  could  I  ill  spare  him." 

He  extended  his  hand  as  he  spoke  to  his  young 
aide-de-camp^  with  a  bright,  kindly  smile,  that  lit  up 
his  dark  face  with  a  light  that,  in  those  days,  did  not 
often  rest  upon  it — for  anxiety  and  anger  and  fore- 
boding were  already  as  heavy  burthens  in  his  heart, 
and  it  was  seldom,  save  in  the  excitement  of  actual 
battle,  that  his  cheerfulness  and  brilliancy  came  to 
animate  his  followers.     Roland  pressed  the  extended 
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hand  to  his  lips,  and  slowly  followed  Lord  Digby  from 
the  tent. 

"  I  congratulate  you,"  said  Digby,  with  a  smile,  as 
they  stepped  into  the  open  air,  "  on  your  brief  freedom 
from  royal  patronage  ;  and  I  congratulate  myself  on 
the  acquisition  of  a  soldier,  who,  young  as  he  is,  hath 
yet  good  work  in  him." 

"  I  thank  your  lordship  for  your  good  opinion," 
replied  Roland.  ''  I  am  as  yet,  of  a  truth,  but  in- 
experienced, but,  natheless,  I  will  follow  where  you 
lead.  Yet  for  my  service  of  Prince  Rupert,  'tis  neither 
arduous  nor  oppressive.  No  master  could  be  more  kind 
— no  service  more  congenial.  I  seem  to  realise  in  it 
my  brightest  dreams." 

"  'Tis  the  way  with  all  young  men,"  said  Digby, 
smiling  ;  "  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  some  old  ones 
too.  An  a  man  have  a  little  sparkle  and  glitter 
about  him,  and  can  ride  up  to  a  cannon's  mouth 
unflinching  ;  he  needs  no  shrine  to  be  erected  to  him, 
he  is  worshipped  upon  the  very  spot.  You  heard," 
he  added,  presently,  "  the  Prince's  charge  to  me — to 
bring  you  back  to  him  without  scratch  or  scar  } "  and 
he  laughed,  but  not  unpleasantly. 

"  I  trust,  rny  lord,"  said  Roland,  quickly,  "  you  will 
allow  me  to  share  fairly  the  perils  of  the  enterprise. 
'Tis  with  that  view  alone  that  I  have  offered  you  my 
service." 

"  And  'tis  with  that  view  alone  that  I  have  accepted 
it,"  said  Digby,  gravely.  "  I  doubt  me  not  we  shall 
do  well  together." 

Then  they  walked  on  for  a  short  space  in  silence, 
each  thinking  of  the  work  before  them,   of  the  glory 
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and  of  the  peril  that  it  entailed.  Soon  they  arrived 
at  Digby's  quarters.  There  his  officers,  surprised  and 
anxious  at  his  tardiness,  greeted  him  the  more 
cordially  for  their  latent  fears.  Like  true  soldiers, 
they  rejoiced  greatly  at  the  tidings  that  he  brought 
them,  and  Lichfield  seemed  already  within  their  grasp. 
They  set  themselves  zealously  to  prepare  for  an 
assault,  and  assured  their  leader  with  cordial  sympathy 
that  all  should  be  arranged  in  time,  while  Roland  pro- 
ceeded to  the  further  side  of  the  camp,  where  Colonel 
Wagstaffe  and  other  leaders  had  their  quarters, 
bringing  his  Prince's  permit  and  instructions  with 
him. 

It  was  already  nearly  seven  o'clock.  The  sun  was 
fast  setting  in  an  almost  cloudless  sky.  A  light  breeze 
was  blowing  from  the  west.  Lord  Digby  had  drawn 
his  men  together,  and  impatiently  awaited  Rupert's 
coming,  and  the  signal  to  proceed — a  martial  ardour 
in  his  heart  and  in  his  eyes.  "  He  had  had  a  long 
fatiguing  day  in  the  trenches  since  soon  after  sun- 
rise ;  but  he  was  ready  and  punctual  to  the  appointed 
time,  and,  sword  in  hand,  was  eager  to  move  on. 

"  The  Prince  is  tardy,"  he  said,  angrily,  to  Colonel 
Wagstaffe,  who  had  volunteered  to  join  him  with  his 
men.  "  Hath  it  transpired  in  what  order  the  troops 
follow  us  }  " 

"  His  Highness  will  come  next,"  replied  the 
Colonel  ;  "  then  the  cavalry  and  the  dragoons — dis- 
mounted. You  ride  to  the  walls  ?  "  he  added,  after  a 
pause,  as  he  marked  the  proud,  impatient  curvetting 
of  the  high-mettled  steed. 
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"  To  the  moat  only,"  returned  Digby.  "  I  would 
the  Prince  would  hasten.  I  need  his  further  orders 
for  the  enterprise,  and  time  wears  fast." 

"  Your  lordship  is  the  envy  of  us  all,"  said  Colonel 
Wagstaffe  ;  "  to  lead  the  first  assault  is  glorious." 

"  I  understand,"  replied  Lord  Digby,  "  that  the 
mine  is  to  be  sprung  :  that  so  soon  as  a  breach  is 
made,  we  rush  in  as  we  can  :  that  the  Prince,  with 
the  other  regiments,  will  be  at  hand  for  our  Support." 

"  'Tis  what  I  hear,"  said  Colonel  Wagstaffe. 

"  Then  I  would,"  said  Digby,  hotly,  "  they  had  let 
me  try  the  weaker  place.  The  first  assault  is  fairest,  I 
allow,  but  'tis  scant  glory  to  take  Lichfield  with  the 
whole  army  at  our  back." 

*'Your  lordship  will  find  it  hot  enough  and  to 
spare,"  replied  the  Colonel.  "  He  who  stands  first 
within  the  breach,  to  say  nothing  of  entering  the 
close,  will  have  work  enough  to  keep  his  head,  let 
alone  take  those  of  others." 

"  I  will  prove  it,"  replied  Lord  Digby,  but  as  he 
spoke  there  was  a  little  stir  amongst  his  men,  and 
Rupert  rode  up,  attended  by  Legge  and  Roland. 

*'  I  bring  you  ill  news,  my  Lord  Digby,"  said  the 
Prince.  "  I  have  it  from  good  authority  that  one  of 
the  mines  hath  just  miscarried.  The  enemy  have 
discovered,  and  in  great  part  destroyed  it.  The 
enterprise  must,  therefore,  be  delayed  for  a  short 
space,  until  such  time  as  we  can  make  it  good,  or 
construct  another." 

A  murmur,  almost  of  dismay,  arose  amongst  the 
Cavaliers,  to  whom  Lord  Digby's  enthusiasm  had 
communicated    itself   readily,    and    as    Rupert,    with 
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courteous  regret  at  their  disappointment,  rode  slowly 
on,  Digby  turned  impatiently  to  his  men. 

"  Are  there  none  amongst  you  will  support  me  with 
the  Prince,  that  we  assault  this  place  at  once  ? "  he 
said,  fervidly.  "  Let  us  have  the  glory  of  the  con- 
quest to  us  soldiers — nor  leave  it  all  to  mines  and 
engineers,  nay,  one  mine  is  left  to  us,  w^hich  surely  is 
sufficient.  I  am  ready  and  glad  to  lead.  Are  any  of 
you  prepared  to  follow  "^  " 

There  was  a  pause,  for  well  knew  they  the  peril  of 
the  feat  he  led  them  to — difficult  and  desperate 
enough  even  with  the  mines  to  aid  them ;  but  looking 
on  Digby's  kindling  eyes,  on  his  earnest  face,  and 
listening  to  the  voice  which,  ever  musical,  now 
trembled  and  thrilled  with  passion  and  excitement, 
the  coolest  of  them  laid  aside  his  prudence,  and  found 
it  hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  resist  his  pleading. 

"  I  will  follow  you  to  death  !  "— "  And  I  !"— "  And 
I  !  "  was  breathed  in  many  a  varied  tone,  and  swords 
were  dra\^'n  and  hats  lifted,  and  a  general  stir  and 
movement  made  Digby's  heart  leap  high  with 
triumph. 

But  they  were  not  all  so  reckless  as  himself,  and 
Colonel  Wagstaffe  shook  his  head  somewhat  sadly, 
as  he  marked  the  rashness  and  the  thoughtlessness 
that  swayed  him. 

"In  good  truth,"  he  said,  *'  your  hearts  are  loyal,  but 
there  is  but  little  wisdom  in  such  strife  as  this.  To- 
morrow or  the  next  day  will  the  mines  be  ready, 
and  then  we  can  strive  altogether  for  our  King,  and 
with  fair  chances  of  success.  Have  patience,  brave 
comrades — a  few  hours — what  signifies  ?  " 
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"  It  may  often  mean  life  or  death,"  said  Digby, 
hotly.  "  It  doth  even  now  much  touch  our  fame. 
Will  none  of  you  be  true  to  me,"  he  said,  passionately, 
"  who  have  all  of  you  promised  to  follow  me  to  the 
breach  ?  " 

"  We  will  hold  by  our  word,"  said  the  chief  officer 
of  his  troop,  "  if  so  be  it  the  Prince  shall  consent  to  it." 

"Aye,  truly,  I  had  forgotten  that  his  Highness 
might  gainsay  us  ! — and,  presumably  " — with  a  swift 
glance  over  the  glittering  array — "ye  will  wait  for 
his  approval." 

"'Twere  better  so,"  said  Colonel  Wagstaffe,  rather 
sternly  ;  "  seeing  that  he  alone  doth  represent  the 
monarch  whom  we  serve.  But,  in  truth,  my  lord,  is 
there  a  fair  chance  of  victory  ?  Is  there  aught  which 
now  may  render  feasible  what  hath  before  been 
deemed  impossible  ?  This  weaker  place  that  you  now 
speak  of,  on  what  authority  do  you  so  style  it?  These 
ramparts  you  are  fain  to  scale,  are  they  less  defended 
than  the  rest  ?  " 

But  Lord  Digby  was  confident  that  the  ramparts 
could  be  scaled.  They  had  bridges  ready  to  hand, 
and  they  had  ladders  strong  and  tall.  The  moat  was 
nearly  dry  ;  the  mine,  though  it  was  partly  spoiled, 
might  yet  not  be  entirely  useless.  They  had  not 
tried  it  fairly,  as  he  told  them,  and  places  strong  as 
this  had  ere  now  yielded  in  a  trice.  The  foe  were 
proud  and  confident,  but  well  they  might  be  with 
such  weak-kneed  opposition.  A  little  daring  would 
bring  them  to  their  senses  :  they  would  be  scattered 
like  wildfowl  when  the  eagle  comes  upon  them  :  like 
the  standing  corn  before  the  hail  ;  they  would   have 
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Lichfield  before  night,  an  they  would  but  consent  to 
follow  him,  and  sing  a  Te  Detim  for  this  victory  in 
the  grand  old  minster.  It  was  "  child's  play,"  he 
repeated,  in  a  tone  so  proud  and  confident  as  to  stir 
even  the  slackest  heart  amongst  them ;  and  many 
prayed  him  to  go  himself  and  plead  with  Rupert 
that  this  most  glorious  opportunity  be  permitted 
them.  Everything,  indeed,  seemed  to  change  its 
aspect  when  woven  into  Digby's  flowing  periods,  and 
recommended  by  his  eager  face  and  most  persuasive 
voice.  Older  warriors  than  himself  listened  and 
believed  him  when  he  said  so  proudly  that  he  would 
take  the  town,  and  doubts  and  fears  and  perplexities 
were  forgotten  for  a  while,  when  disposed  of  so  sum- 
marily in  his  burning,  scornful  words.  What  Rupert 
had  imagined  just  possible  to  attempt.  Lord  Digby 
persuaded  them  was  easiness  itself,  and  there  was 
not  one  dissentient  voice  as  he  rode  forth  from 
amongst  them,  and  accosted  the  Palatine  with  such 
proud  and  eager  confidence,  that  Rupert  reined  up 
his  steed  and  stayed,  half  impatiently,  to  listen. 

*'  Quite  impossible  !  my  lord,"  he  said,  in  a  tone 
somewhat  imperious,  vexed  at  the  proffering  of  the  so 
oft-refused  request.  "I  brought  soldiers  hither  to  fight, 
not  to  be  sacrificed — true  liege  men  to  obey  orders, 
and  not  waste  their  strength  in  empty  Quixotry.  In 
Heaven's  name,  my  lord,  no  more  of  this  !  To-morrow 
or  the  next  day  we  shall  be  ready."  And  he  was 
about  to  move  away,  when  a  King's  messenger,  in 
hot  haste,  entered  the  camp,  and  after  a  brief  parley 
with  the  outposts,  was  introduced  hurriedly  to  the 
Prince. 
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"A  letter,  Highness,  from  the  King's  Majesty,"  he 
said,  respectfully,  as  he  delivered  to  him  a  sealed 
document. 

Rupert  broke  it  open,  and  perused  it  in  some 
haste  and  agitation.  When  he  had  finished  he 
glanced  hastily  around  him  ;  at  the  messenger,  heated 
and  dusty,  as  with  a  ride  for  life  and  death  ;  at  Lord 
Digby,  who  had  withdrawn  a  little,  but  who  still 
awaited  his  reply  ;  at  the  rebel  flag  that  waved  high 
over  the  church  tower,  and  the  cannon  and  the 
soldiery  clearly  visible  upon  the  walls. 

"  How  long  is  it,"  he  said,  slowly,  "  since  you  left 
His  Majesty  at  Oxford  ?  " 

"  Since  day-dawn  yesterday,"  replied  the  messenger. 
"His  Majesty  had  but  then  heard  how  sorely  Reading 
was  beleaguered — the  governor  wounded — Colonel 
Feilding  in  command." 

The  Prince  frowned  as  he  listened,  and  a  sudden 
hesitation  was  upon  him.  Then  he  turned  impul- 
sively to  Lord  Digby. 

"  I  have  news  from  His  Majesty,"  he  said,  "  which 
bids  me  reconsider  my  decision.  Reading  is  besieged 
by  Essex.  Sir  Arthur  Aston  is  incapacitated — the 
King  would  have  me  march  to  his  relief  I  would 
not  leave  yon  town  to  triumph — and  yet " 

He  paused  an  instant,  and  Digby,  flinging  etiquette 
to  the  winds,  interrupted  him  eagerly  : 

"  Do  not  leave  it.  Highness,"  he  entreated,  his  eye 
kindling  with  animation.  "  Make  but  one  attempt — 
it  must,  it  ivill  be  successful  !  To  take  Lichfield — 
to  save  Reading — that  were  a  thing  to  die  for !  " 

"  We  shall  do   neither,  my  lord,  by  wasting  gallant 
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lives.  Yet  I  would  to  my  soul  that  the  thing  were 
feasible." 

"  It  is  more  than  feasible,  my  lord  Prince.  I  would 
stake  my  life  on't — nay  more,  mine  honour  ! "  and 
his  face  lit  with  enthusiasm,  his  voice  trembling  with 
eagerness,  were  not  without  effect  upon  the  Prince. 
There  was  a  moment  of  intense  silence  ;  then  Rupert 
raised  his  head. 

"  We  will  try  it,  my  lord,"  he  said,  gravely,  "  and 
Heaven  send  that  we  may  be  successful.  You  will 
lead  the  van  of  course,  Lord  Digby,  according  to  my 
pledge  to  you." 

Digby  bowed  to  the  saddle,  and,  with  a  few  grace- 
ful words  of  thanks,  turned  gaily  to  rejoin  his  troop, 
but  Rupert  looking  after  him  with  a  smile,  saw  him 
suddenly  rein  up  his  horse,  and  then  as  suddenly 
wheel  round  and  approach  him. 

"  Well,  my  lord,  what  now  ? "  he  said,  as  the 
Viscount  rejoined  him,  a  look  of  embarrassment  upon 
the  face  that  had  a  moment  before  been  so  eager. 

"  My  lord  Prince,  I  hardly  dare  ask  it,  but  I  would 
pray  you  grant  me  a  different  service." 

But  Rupert  gazed  at  him  in  blank  astonishment. 
Accustomed,  as  he  was  already,  to  the  Viscount's 
swift  changes  of  purpose,  he  was  totally  unprepared 
for  his  present  move.  He  paused  a  moment,  as 
though  expecting  to  hear  further,  but  Digby  only 
with  fresh  emphasis  repeated  his  request.  Rupert 
was  thunderstruck. 

"  Do  I  hear  you  aright !  my  Lord  Digby  ?  "  he  ex- 
claimed, with  such  unfeigned  amazement  in  his  glance 
and  tone,  that  the  colour  deepened  upon  Digby 's  face. 
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"  What  new  phantasy  or  frenzy  hath  possessed  you, 
or  would  you  merely  mock  me  to  my  face  ?  Would 
you  shirk  at  the  onset  even  the  task  that  you  have 
prayed  for — that  others  will  envy  you,  that  I,  myself, 
have  yielded  you  as  the  best  guerdon  of  your 
recent  service  ?  I  am  at  a  loss,  my  lord,  to  under- 
stand you." 

The  tone  was  stern,  the  glance  condemnatory,  but 
Digby's  purpose  was  not  to  be  shaken. 

"  I  would  ask  you  to  believe.  Highness,"  he  said, 
proudly,  but  yet  earnestly,  "that  1  am  not  ungrateful — 
nor  yet  cowardly  in  the  request  I  proffer  :  nor  do  I 
withdraw  myself  from  the  one  service,  to  which,  as 
your  Highness  avers,  none  have  urged  you  more  hotly 
— save  to  court  for  myself  more  dangerous  issue.  My 
lord,  the  boon  I  now  crave  of  you  is  to  lead  myself— 
a  separate  assault." 

The  displeasure  passed  slowly  from  Rupert's  face, 
but  his  amazement  increased  with  every  word.  "  My 
Lord  Digby,"  he  said,  "  your  courage  is  beyond 
suspicion — think  not  I  would  impugn  it.  But  for 
the  scheme  you  proffer — do  I  rightly  comprehend 
it  ?     'Tis  either  madness,  or  a  mockery." 

He  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  Viscount's  face  as 
though  he  would  read  him  to  the  very  soul,  but  Digby 
did  not  flinch  for  an  instant  from  his  gaze. 

"  My  lord  Prince,"  he  said,  so  earnestly  that 
Rupert  was  constrained  to  listen,  "  my  plan,  if  some- 
what bold,  is  not  a  senseless  one,  I  would  fain  have 
the  glory  (if  fortune  wills,  the  onus)  of  a  separate  and 
uncontrolled  command.  Let  your  Highness  send 
forth  the  foot  as  you  first  designed,  to  the  general 
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assault  upon  the  city:  let  Usher  and  Gerrard  be  given 
the  command  :  let  them  hie  to  the  front,  where  the 
mine  is  to  be  sprun^^  and  assail  the  breach  with  all 
the  force  that  they  can  bring  together  :  but  let  me, 
meanwhile,  with  the  little  troop  that  I  have  gathered 
^with  the  officers  of  horse,  whom  voluntary  pledge 
hath  brought  beneath  my  banner,  attack  that  weaker 
place  concerning  which  I  have  already  urged  your 
Highness." 

"  And  in  which,  my  lord,  I  have  scant  faith,  and  still 
scantier  hope,  as  I  have  already  told  you,"  said  Rupert, 
curtly,  somewhat  angered  it  may  be,  at  this  sudden 
change  of  plan,  this  sudden  reversal  of  a  fair  policy, — 
and  perchance  not  less,  this  sudden  recurrence  to  an 
already  oft-refuted  argument. 

"  Natheless,  Highness,  I  misdoubt  me  little  that 
that  same  breach  will  bravely  aid  us.  'Tis  ever 
better  and  more  certain  to  attack  two  sides  rather 
than  one." 

Rupert  seemed  moved  a  little,  only  a  little,  by  this 
last  suggestion.  "Tis  true,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  "  in  that  way  it  might  avail  us  somewhat 
But  no !  the  risk  is  all  too  great — the  sacrifice  too 
certain,  a  mere  handful  of  men,  alone  and  unsup- 
ported ! — my  lord,  'twere  madness  !  I'll  have  naught 
of  it." 

But  even  the  momentary  yielding  had  encouraged 
Digby,  and  he  again  bent  himself  to  plead  more 
earnestly,  more  cogently,  even  than  heretofore, — to 
entreat,  to  argue,  with  all  the  energy  of  his  nature, 
with  all  the  sanguine  confidence  that  ever  made  plau- 
sible his  wildest  schemes.     Little  by  little   he  gained 
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ground  :  little  by  little  the  infection  of  his  enthusiasm 
found  answers  in  the  more  prudent  yet  still  ardent 
spirit  of  the  Palatine.  The  very  urgency  of  the 
moment,  the  scarcity  of  time  for  strife  or  argument, 
told  in  his  favour,  until  at  last  by  very  force  of  pleading 
the  boon  was  wrested  from  the  Prince,  against  his 
better  judgment,  and  almost  in  his  despite. 

With  ardent  thanks  and  eager  triumph  Digby 
forthwith  returned  to  his  troop,  to  win  them  in  turn 
by  specious  reasoning  to  a  course  of  action,  which  an 
hour  since  had  been  as  foreign  to  their  purpose,  as  it 
had  been  certainly  to  his  own. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

'*  He  did  fight  in  the  breach  most  valiantly." 

AN  hour  later,  all  was  in  readiness  :  the  whole 
force  drawn  up  together  in  perfect  silence, 
only  broken  by  Rupert's  low,  grave  tones,  as  he  passed 
from  one  troop  to  another,  giving  earnest  advice  and 
God-speed,  and  repeating  his  final  orders  to  the 
officers  in  command.  Then,  on  a  sudden  signal,  the 
troops  moved  slowly  apart ;  defiling  in  due  order  and 
noiselessly,  each  regiment  to  its  appointed  place, 
company  after  company,  until  all  the  foot  had  left 
the  ground.  Then  Rupert  turned  to  Digby,  who  with 
the  horse  was  waiting  impatiently  the  command  to 
start,  and  sped  him  also  on  his  way. 

"  You  have  a  riskful  task  before  you,  my  Lord 
Digby,"  he  said,  gravely,  "  and  one  which  myself  I 
httle  favour.  Yet  my  pledge  is  given,  and  should  you 
prove  successful,  while  fair  fame  and  much  glory  will 
reward  your  efforts,  not  myself  alone,  but  the  King 
also  will  be  beholden  to  you.  Keep  your  men  well  in 
hand,  my  lord  :  do  nothing  recklessly.  Remember 
rash  service  is  rarely  good  service,  and  that  to-day 
success  is  the  touchstone  of  your  merit.  Hold  your 
life  in  your  hand,  but  cast  it  not  rashly  from  you  ; 
and  remember  that  the  lives  of  others  are  in  your 
keeping.     Look  you  to  them." 

Digby  bowed  haughtily. 
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"  For  my  own  life,  Highness,  it  were  well  lost  in  the 
King's  service.  My  soldiers  will  tell  you  that  I  risk 
not  theirs  too  lightly,  though  I  hold  them,  like  myself, 
to  be  true  to  the  deaiJi  when  needful." 

"  Go  then,  and  God  speed  you,"  replied  Rupert, 
with  some  feeling.  "  I  pray  Heaven  that  you  return 
successful." 

Digby  returned  the  Prince's  salute  in  silence,  and 
then  the  little  party  moved  off  quickly,  silent  and 
stern,  in  the  gathering  darkness,  until  they  reached,  at 
last,  a  portion  of  the  moat  on  the  opposite  side  to 
that  which  the  foot  had  been  commissioned  to  assault, 
and  close  to  that  weaker  place  upon  which  Digby  had 
rested  his  most  sanguine  hopes. 

Alas !  the  enchantment  which  distance  so  often 
lends  to  our  illusions,  was  once  again  to  fade  and 
grow  pale  before  the  sober  earnest  of  a  near  approach. 
The  moat  or  lake  lay  before  them,  no  longer  gleaming 
and  glittering  as  of  wont.  It  was  drained  but  not 
dry,  and  the  dark  mud  looked  brown  and  shiny, 
slippery  also  and  insecure  of  surface  :  so  that  while 
some  few  of  the  men  struggled  bravely  forward,  others 
sank  helplessly  in  the  softer  places,  and  were  buried 
in  slush  and  mire  almost  to  the  waist.  But  they 
helped  each  other,  and  struggled  on  again,  their  leader, 
brave  and  dauntless,  at  their  head  ;  their  hearts  still 
hot  and  eager,  though  many  a  face  had  grown  already 
graver  with  a  new  doubt  as  to  what  might  be  to  come. 

It  was  verging  upon  nine  o'clock  when  they  reached 
the  moat,  and  the  quiet  of  night  was  already  lying 
upon  the  beleaguered  town.  Only  the  sentinels  kept 
watch  in  the  cold,  grey  light,  pacing  backwards  and 
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forwards  on  the  guarded  walls,  and  yet  for  all  their 
caution,  recking  little  of  that  small  band  of  determined 
men,  who  even  now  threatened  them  on  their  least 
protected  flank. 

The  moat  was  passed  :  Digby  and  his  companions, 
weary,  exhausted  —  their  gay  apparel  torn  and 
drenched,  and  crusted  with  mud — had  presented  but  a 
sorry  spectacle  to  friend  or  foe,  as  they  climbed  slowly 
and  with  effort  the  steep,  crumbling  bank,  and  rested, 
at  length,  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  wall.  But  their 
hearts  were  undaunted  as  ever,  their  hopes  as  high, 
though  it  had  been  easier  just  then  to  most  of  them 
to  work  than  to  wait. 

Presently,  however,  there  came  a  sound  for  which 
they  had  been  listening  :  a  terrific  crash  and  explosion 
from  the  further  side  of  the  town,  followed  up  imme- 
diately by  the  boom  of  artillery,  the  blare  of  the 
trumpet,  the  strange,  inspiriting  sound  of  a  war-cry 
uttered  by  some  thousand  men.  The  assault  with 
the  main  army  had  at  last  begun.  It  was  their  turn 
now.  Digby,  with  a  few  brief,  burning  words,  a  few 
commands,  clear,  concise,  and  well-considered,  rushed 
forward  gallantly  to  the  "  weaker  place  :  "  his  men 
followed  him  bravely.  There  were  bold  spirits  and 
high  hearts  among  them,  and  with  him  to  lead  them 
must  surely  be  successful. 

But  the  besieged — astonished,  bewildered,  taken  by 
surprise  as  they  were  by  this  second  and  unlooked- 
for  danger,  resisted  manfully — nay,  with  rage  and 
fury  ;  and  flung  down  stones,  and  strove  with  sword 
and  lance  and  musketry,  to  repel  the  bold  invaders, 
and  hurl  them  back  into  the  moat. 
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Thrice  Digby  had  mounted  to  the  very  highest 
point,  and  thrice  his  companions  followed  bravely  to 
his  lead,  but  each  time  the  garrison  opposed  them,  and 
the  odds  were  still  largely  in  favour  of  the  besieged. 
They  greatly  exceeded  that  little  band  of  Digby's  : 
and  yet  that  little  band  rushed  boldly  onward,  in  spite 
of  the  danger  and  the  peril  and  the  death  that  was 
around  them,  and  at  last  gained  a  temporary  advan- 
tage, standing  in  the  breach  that  their  battle-axes  had 
made. 

But  a  temporary  advantage  sufficed  neither  the 
loyalty  nor  the  pride  of  their  leader,  after  his  bold 
promise  to  Rupert.  His  heart  glowed  with  his 
success;  his  brain  reeled  with  the  hope  of  victory; 
and  still  from  the  other  side  of  the  town  came  those 
cries  and  shouts,  and  that  rattle  of  musketry — a  wild, 
strange  din  of  sounds,  of  all  else  the  most  intoxicating 
to  the  true  soldier's  heart.  It  was  at  these  times,  that 
all  Digby's  foibles,  his  intrigues,  his  inconsistencies, 
were  forgotten,  and  only  that  which  was  good  and 
noble  in  him — his  courage,  his  forgetfulness  of  self 
were  remembered.  Roland  looked  on  him  with  un- 
mixed admiration,  and  strove  in  vain  to  emulate  his 
prowess. 

But  Digby  did  not  linger  long  in  the  breach  which 
he  had  surmounted  :  he  only  paused  a  moment  to 
encourage  his  men,  and  then,  without  waiting  for  his 
followers  or  Roland,  he  leaped  down  into  the  street, 
and  his  foes  charged  him.  It  was  a  moment  of  ex- 
ceeding danger,  yet  to  him  not  without  a  strange  kind 
of  enjoyment.  Foes  were  on  every  side  of  him — he 
almost  alone.     Roland   was   in  the  breach  almost  as 
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soon  as  Lord  Digby,  and  he  saw  his  leader's  peril,  and 
cried  out  to  his  followers  to  speed  to  his  assistance. 
It  was  not  easy  for  them  to  do  so,  but  they  did  their 
best ;  scaling  the  high  wall,  and  dropping  one  after 
another  through  the  breach  into  the  street  below : 
further  from  their  comrades:  nearer  to  their  chief:  in 
sight  of  the  terrible  struggle  in  which  he  was  already 
engaged.  Pressed  by  his  foes — ever  closer  and  closer, 
Digby  seemed  yet  to  know  no  fear.  That  he  co7n- 
preJicnded  the  danger  that  surrounded  him,  was, 
however,  evident.  He  recognised  Roland's  voice  and 
called  cheerily  to  him  : 

"Well  done  !  Roland  Arundell.  Bring  forward  your 
men,  and  we'll  take  the  city  in  a  trice."  But  a  mocking 
laugh  only  answered  him,  and  even  as  the  words  left 
his  lips,  he  was  prostrated  by  a  musket-ball,  and  the 
battle  surged  relentlessly  over  him.  Roland  saw  him 
fall,  and  sprang  into  the  fne/ee.  Loyalty  to  his  King, 
a  bold,  reckless  courage  inherited  from  his  father,  and 
gratitude  to  the  brave,  eccentric,  but  kindly-natured 
man,  who  had  from  the  first  honoured  him  with  his 
friendship,  and  was  even  now  leading  him  on  in  the 
path  of  fame  and  glory,  mingled  in  his  heart  as  he  did 
so.  Pressing  through  the  throng  of  armed  and  fiercely- 
struggling  men,  he  reached,  at  last,  his  fallen  comrade, 
who,  supporting  himself  on  one  knee,  now  fought  like 
a  tiger  for  his  life.  His  hat  and  feather  had  fallen 
from  his  head  :  his  long,  light  hair  was  disordered  by 
the  wind  :  his  eyes  literally  blazed  with  fury  and  ex- 
citement :  and  though  his  cheek  was  pale  with 
exhaustion  or  with  pain,  his  lips  were  compressed,  his 
brow  knit  with  iron   resolution.     He   knew  well  that 
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quarter  was  not  for  him  :  that  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
Essex  was  to  court  a  surer  death  than  that  which 
threatened  him  in  the  sword-blades  that  flashed 
around  him,  or  the  musket-ball  that  had  felled  him  to 
the  earth.  His  look  met  Roland's,  and  its  unquenched 
fire  moved  the  young  man's  heart  and  hand  to  do  their 
best  and  truest,  through  the  fearful  odds  that  were 
against  them. 

At  last,  however,  his  followers  reached  the  spot,  and 
then  the  combat  became  fiercer  still,  if  a  shade  less 
hopeless.  The  peril  of  their  leader  fired  every  heart, 
nerved  every  arm  amongst  them  :  until,  at  length, 
after  a  sharp,  swift,  hand-to-hand  encounter,  additional 
strength  being  brought  against  them,  they  were  forced 
reluctantly  to  fall  back  a  little  ;  Digby,  disarmed  and 
hardly  conscious,  being  by  extraordinary  efforts  brought 
off  by  his  men. 

It  was  now  apparent  that  whilst  war  was  still  raging 
on  the  north  side  with  unabated  vigour,  the  assault 
on  the  southern  side  could  no  longer  be  maintained  : 
and  the  Royalists  found  it,  therefore,  advisable  to 
draw  off  their  forces  and  retreat  slowly,  and  somewhat 
dejectedly ;  having  suffered  much  and  accomplished 
little  by  their  rash  attempt,  save  a  measure  of  un- 
fruitful glory,  and  the  loss  or  disablement  of  some  of 
their  bravest  men. 

As  they  entered  the  camp  and  approached  his  tent,. 
Rupert  himself  came  out  to  meet  them,  with  an  ex- 
clamation of  deep  regret  and  concern  ;  but  Digby, 
his  face  white  with  pain  and  disappointment,  still 
showed  an  undaunted  front. 

"  'Tis  only  my  luck,  your  Highness,"  he  said,  lightly, 
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as  raising  himself  in  his  Htter,  he  pointed  to  Roland. 
"  He  hath  brought  me  back  in  lieu  of  my  bringing 
him,  but,  doubtless,  fate  hath  favoured  the  better  man!" 

Rupert  did  not  reply.  Perhaps  the  careless  tone 
itself  displeased  him  :  perhaps  he  was  annoyed  at  his 
own  folly  in  permitting,  against  his  better  judgment, 
an  affair  so  disastrous  and  so  ill-advised.  He  was 
anxious,  too,  for  his  own  measures  :  for  the  fate  of  the 
foot  (still  actively  engaged),  between  whom  and  himself 
mounted  messengers  were  passing  continually  :  for 
the  relief  of  Reading,  which,  after  the  King's  earnest 
appeal,  laid  a  new  weight  of  responsibility  upon  his 
mind. 

His  anxiety  grew  greater  as  the  night  wore  on  and 
the  firing  still  continued :  the  roar  of  cannon  and  of 
carronade  came  at  rapid  intervals  across  the  sharp, 
quick  rattle  of  the  musketry,  and  the  crash  of  falling 
ruins  ;  while  heavy  loss  on  either  side  was  rumoured, 
without  the  compensation  even  of  a  tangible  success. 

Rupert,  like  his  troops,  had  been  at  his  post  since 
sundown,  a  post  of  less  peril  and  less  excitement  than 
theirs — but  not  less  arduous  in  its  keen  anxiety,  its 
heavy  burden  of  responsibility,  as  he,  alone,  unaided, 
and  uncounselled,  worked  out  in  his  mind  and  formu- 
lated the  commands  which  willing  hands  and  hearts 
must  strive  to  carry  into  effect.  It  was  not  until  after 
midnight  that  the  white  flag  was,  at  length,  hoisted, 
pale  and  ghost-like  in  the  moonlight,  and  the  firing 
came  suddenly  to  an  end. 

A  short  while  after.  Colonel  Wagstaffe,  with  some 
few  officers  and  a  portion  of  his  troops,  rode  hastily 
into  camp. 
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Rupert  greeted  them  with  eager  questions,  but,  alas  ! 
there  was  much  of  sadness  as  well  as  of  a  wild 
triumph  in  the  tale  they  had  to  tell.  They  had 
brought,  indeed,  offers  of  capitulation,  but  the  town 
had  yielded  only  to  stern  necessity,  and  the  victory 
had  been  a  costly  one  The  main  details  were  at 
first  told  hurriedly,  there  were  other  things  to  be 
discussed  and  settled,  and  time  pressed  heavily  on 
more  accounts  than  one  ;  but  later  more  details  were 
given. 

So  soon  as  the  mine  was  fired,  the  storming  party  had 
rushed  into  the  breach,  and,  undismayed  by  smoking 
ruins  or  by  the  heavy  fire  that  was  poured  upon  them, 
endeavoured  to  force  the  barriers  within.  These  had 
been  in  turn  defended  furiously,  and  the  slaughter  had 
been  terrible  on  both  sides.  Colonel  Usher  had  fallen 
whilst  cheering  on  his  men,  and  the  gallant  few  who 
followed  him  had  been  slain  to  a  man.  Presently, 
in  view  of  the  frightful  carnage — the  desperate  resis- 
tance— the  recall  had  been  sounded.  But  though  the 
foot  had  fallen  back,  the  artillery  had  in  turn  been 
ordered  to  the  front,  and  the  assault  had  continued 
with  fresh  ardour.  Royalist  and  Roundhead  each 
fighting  for  dear  life. 

All  this,  and  more  than  this,  Roland  told  to  Digby, 
as  he  lay  in  pain  and  fever  upon  his  uneasy  couch; 
and  Digby  listened  and  questioned  with  eager  interest, 
even  while  sorely  vexed  and  mortified  at  the  rash 
folly  which  had  kept  him  from  their  midst.  He  would 
gladly,  indeed,  have  questioned  further,  but  Roland's 
time  was  limited,  and  duty  soon  recalled  him  to  the 
side  of  the  Prince. 
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Meanwhile  Rupert  had  been  holding  counsel  with 
his  principal  officers,  regarding  the  terms  of  capitula- 
tion upon  which  the  garrison  had  insisted  ;  and 
Colonel  Hastings  had  carried  his  ultimatum  into  the 
town,  and  had  been  admitted  into  the  precincts  of  the 
close.  Since  then,  no  sign  had  been  made,  no  message 
received  ;  and  as  the  night  advanced,  and  the  colonel 
did  not  return,  the  Prince  became  apprehensive,  lest, 
perchance,  treachery,  or  at  least  further  opposition 
might  be  intended.  In  this  uncertainty  he  had  even 
ordered  that  preparations  should  be  made  for  a  fresh 
assault  :  the  damaged  ladders  repaired  and  collected 
together,  and  the  men  held  in  readiness  ;  but  when 
the  day  dawned,  the  white  flag  still  waved  upon  the 
battlements,  and  a  short  space  afterwards,  Hastings, 
together  with  a  number  of  hostages,  came  into  the 
camp,  and  the  siege  was  at  an  end. 

"  'Twas  a  hard  strife  and  a  gallant  one  !  I  would 
that  we  had  shared  it  !  "  said  Rupert  later  to  Lord 
Digby,  who  had  sent  for  him  to  his  bedside,  and  con- 
gratulated him  with  generous  warmth  upon  the  success 
of  his  plans.  "  These  rebels  battle  bravely  when  they 
list.  Wagstaffe  is  wounded  and  Legge  also,  and  were 
taken,  but  were  rescued  speedily  ;  and  Gerrard  was 
shrewdly  hurt  as  well.  The  garrison  are,  neverthe- 
less, to  march  out  with  all  honour,  for  the  courage 
with  which  they  held  out  to  the  last.  I  love  brave 
men,  be  they  friends  or  foes,  and  they  shall  know  it." 

And  later  Digby  heard  how  Rupert,  in  his  frank 
admiration  of  all  things  noble,  had  met  the  rebel 
colonel  with  manly  courtesy,  and  warmly  congratu- 
lated him  upon  the  courage  he  had  shown. 
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"And  the  mine  was  a  success?"  asked  Digby,  pres- 
ently; "  marry,  the  explosion  brought  my  heart  to  my 
lips,  albeit  expected  :  but  the  foe  that  sprang  from 
their  beds  at  the  sound,  must  have  deemed  that  the 
last  trump  was  at  hand." 

"  Aye,  'tis  in  sooth  a  novel  kind  of  warfare  here  ; 
yet  without  it  yon  walls,  they  tell  me,  had  not  given 
an  inch.  The  breach  e'en  then  was  but  a  narrow  one, 
and  few  could  enter  abreast,  yet  'twas  in  the  close 
itself  our  bravest  fell.  Every  step  was  disputed,  and 
many  men  slain  and  captured  on  either  side,  ere  our 
end  was  gained." 

Digby  did  not  reply,  his  mind  had  gone  back  to  the 
events  of  the  previous  evening,  and  to  that  futile 
assault  which  had  cost  him  so  dear,  and  which  had  7iot 
been  rewarded  with  success  :  the  Prince  remembered 
it  also,  and  the  thought  was  unpleasing.  Now  that 
the  town  was  won  without  it,  the  attempt  seemed 
foolhardy — the  loss  wanton — brave  lives  and  high 
hopes  recklessly  thrown  away.  He  forgot  that 
though  in  itself  a  failure,  the  attempt  had  not  been 
without  moral  effect:  that  the  garrison  had  fought  yet 
more  fiercely,  had  brought  yet  greater  weight  to  bear 
upon  their  opponents,  had  not  the  alarm  of  a  second 
assault  distracted  their  attention  and  divided  their 
strength  ;  he  would  think  of  this  presently,  but  at  first  he 
was  angry,  sore — perhaps  unjust.  He  laid  restraint  on 
his  displeasure,  chiefly  in  regard  to  the  gallantry  dis- 
played and  the  severe  wound  which  had  been  its  pen- 
alty; but  he  was  angry  all  the  same,  and  the  interview 
which  had  begun  so  well  was  doomed  to  close  less 
peacefully.     The  need  of  a  fresh  disposition  of  Digby's 
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troop  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  outburst  of 
vexed  feeling,  which  had  been  brewing  in  Rupert's 
heart  since  Digby  had  returned  defeated. 

Words  passed  quickly  between  those  two,  culmin- 
ating in  a  hot  reproach  from  Rupert  on  the  reckless 
way  in  w^hich  Digby  led  his  men.  Digby,  hurt  and 
offended,  replied  with  spirit  that  he  would  rather  by 
far  surrender  his  command,  than  be  hectored  in  it  by 
the  Prince.  Rupert  retorted  roughly :  they  parted 
with  coldness  on  either  side  ;  and  Digby  later  sent  a 
messas^e  to  his  soldiers  to  choose  another  leader,  as  he 
would  himself  rejoin  the  army  in  no  other  guise  than 
as  a  simple  volunteer. 

"  'Tis  sheer  wrongheadedness,"  said  Rupert  to  the 
King,  who  tried  later  to  mediate  between  them. 
"Nor  hath  he  rhyme  nor  reason  in  his  favour,  for  spake 
I  nought  but  what  was  merited  :  I  praised  him  for  his 
valour — that  was  fittirjg :  I  rebuked  him  for  his  rashness 
— that  was  fitting  also:  and  I  would  fain  have  dictated 
to  him  concerning  the  disposition  of  his  troops  ;  and  to 
most  officers,  from  their  general,  that  would  have 
seemed  fitting  likewise.  My  Lord  Digby  hath  judged 
otherwise,  and  hath  lain  down  his  command.  I  pray 
your  Majesty  to  let  it  rest  so  ;  his  troops  are  brave 
and  fairly  disciplined  ;  he  hath,  I  avow  it,  made  them 
loyal  to  the  death  :  but  he  himself  will  be  disabled 
for  weeks  to  come — let  not  other  swords  rust  to  bear 
him  company." 

And  the  King  agreed  with  Rupert,  as  was  usual 
with  him  at  this  time  ;  but  resolved  upon  occasion  to 
reward  Lord  Digby  for  his  gallantry — for  the  service 
which,  though  rash,  had  ever  been  so  loyal  and  true. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

"What  cause  so  strongly  moves  thee  ?" 

Johanna  Baillie. 

WHILST  Digby  was  slowly  recovering  from 
his  wound  at  Lichfield,  Maud  Wyndham 
was  summoned,  unexpectedly  to  Shrewsbury,  by  the 
illness  of  her  godmother,  Mistress  Heathcote.  For 
some  little  time  after  Monica's  wedding  there  had 
been  a  coolness  between  the  two  families.  Lord 
Eversleigh  charging  to  his  kinswoman's  lax  guardian- 
ship the  unpleasant  adventure  in  which  Maud  had 
been  entangled,  and  of  which  he  could  not  think  with- 
out vexation  ;  and  at  first  the  intelligence  even  of  his 
cousin's  indisposition  produced  little  effect.  In  the 
first  place,  he  did  not  half  believe  in  it — an  ailing, 
weak  woman,  who  never  was,  or  never  thought  her- 
self other  than  an  invalid — why  a  simple  headache 
would  send  her  to  her  couch,  and  an  attack  of  quinsy 
bring  her  lawyer  to  her  side,  and  cause  a  dozen  altera- 
tions in  her  will.  But  as  the  days  went  on,  and  the 
accounts  grew  worse  rather  than  better,  his  naturally 
kind  heart  relented  ;  he  set  himself  to  inquire  more 
fully,  wrote  in  a  more  kindly  fashion,  and  sent  pretty 
messages  from  Maud.  But  all  to  no  purpose,  so  it 
seemed.  Drugs  and  nostrums  were  tried  in  vain  ; 
doctors,  herbalists,  and  quacks  resorted  to,  with  the 
very  natural  result  of  leaving  her  more  ailing  than 
before ;    until  her  medical   advisers  pronounced    the 
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case  beyond  their  skill,  and  urged  her  to  seek,  in  the 
society  of  a  young  and  lively  companion,  the  relief 
which  they  found  themselves  unable  to  bestow.  It 
was  nervousness,  depression,  loneliness,  that  ailed  her 
— -so  she  wrote  plaintive  little  letters  to  beg  that  Maud 
might  come  to  visit  her;  and  Lord  Eversleigh,  although 
with  many  misgivings,  consented  finally  to  her  request, 
and  priming  himself  with  advice  and  exhortations 
escorted  Maud  himself  to  Shrewsbury. 

Mistress  Heathcote,  just  then  at  the  stage  when  a 
new,  fresh  face  is  delightful,  received  them  with  a 
warmth  of  welcome  which  touched  Lord  Eversleigh, 
thanked  him  effusively  for  his  concession  and  made  him 
full  and  fervent  promises  on  Maud's  behalf,  that  no 
ill  should  come  to  her — no  new  adventure  arise  to 
displeasure  him.  Indeed,  as  the  girl  herself  said  some- 
what sadly,  there  was  no  Monica  to  toil  and  strive  for, 
and  she  cared  but  little  did  she  never  pass  the 
portal. 

"  And  what  would  become  then  of  all  thy  roses  ?  " 
said  Lord  Eversleigh,  smiling.  "  I  would  not  keep 
thee  prisoner,  child.  Take  air  and  exercise  at  fitting 
times,  and  in  fitting  places,  and  until  our  cousin  can 
herself  go  with  thee — I  doubt  not  she  will  find  thee 
fitting  escort." 

"  My  own  woman  is  always  at  her  service,"  said 
Mistress  Heathcote,  earnestly,  "  and,  besides  this,  I 
have  friends  in  Shrewsbury  who  will,  certes,  be  highly 
pleased  to  have  her  company — I  speak  of  Pres- 
byterians, kinsman,  and  leaning  likewise  towards 
the  Parliament." 

"  That  is  well,  madam,"  returned  Lord  Eversleigh  ; 
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"  a  maiden's  head  is  quickly  turned  by  vanity,  and  a 
maiden's  heart  by  the  pomp  and  glitter  of  this  world. 
I  would  not  wish  her  to  consort  with  Royalists,  but 
with  those  of  our  own  cause  as  much  as  may  be." 

And  Mistress  Heathcote  promised  readily  that  his 
wishes  should  be  in  every  point  fulfilled. 

One  exception,  however,  was  made  (and  by  Lord 
Eversleigh  himself)  to  the  rule  so  strongly  laid 
down,  and  by  some  strange  irony  of  fate,  it  was  that 
one  exception  which  would  lay  the  foundation  in  days 
to  come,  of  the  complete  subversion  of  his  other 
plans.  Before  leaving  Shrewsbury  to  return  to  Garn- 
stead,  he  took  Maud  with  him  to   call  on  Lady  Dives. 

"  'Tis  a  visit  of  simple  courtesy,"  he  said  to  his 
daughter — "  nay,  a  duty  that  we  owe  her  for  her  former 
kindness,  and,  though  I  share  not  in  her  husband's 
politics,  yet  I  would  not  they  should  find  us  wanting 
in  anything  that  politeness  or  good  breeding  may 
demand." 

It  was  almost  the  first  time  that  he  had  alluded 
in  her  presence  to  the  episode  that  had  been  so 
strange  and  so  momentous  to  her  ;  and  the  words 
spoken  rather  in  self-vindication  than  otherwise,  did 
not  seem  to  call  for  or  indeed  encourage  a  reply. 
Her  heart  beat  a  little  as  she  mounted  the  well- 
remembered  staircase  and  stood  once  again  in  the 
handsome  parlour,  quaint  and  perchance  a  little 
gloomy  after  the  fashion  of  the  times,  but  still 
brightened  by  rich  stuffs  and  costly  drapery,  crowded 
with  articles  of  use  or  luxury,  which  a  lavish  and 
tasteful  hand  had  brought  together.  Sir  Lewis 
was    absent,    and    Lady    Dives     presently    entered, 
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greeting  them,  the  one  with  a  graceful,  if  slightly- 
formal,  reverence,  the  other  with  a  warmth  of 
motherly  tenderness,  such  as  could  not  but  gratify, 
even  while  it  surprised  Lord  Eversleigh. 

Otherwise  the  meeting,  as  far  as  Maud  was 
concerned,  was  a  little  disappointing.  It  was  hardly 
possible  for  two  people  so  utterly  opposed  in  opinion, 
interests  and  politics,  as  were  Lady  Dives  and 
Lord  Eversleigh,  to  meet  with  entire  satisfaction 
upon  even  the  common  ground  of  high-bred  courtesy. 
There  were  too  many  subjects  to  be  handled 
cautiously,  or  entirely  eliminated  from  their  conver- 
sation. The  chief  topics  of  the  day  in  friendly 
circles,  the  one  great  theme  which  formed  the  staple 
of  men's  speech,  was  just  the  one  which  least 
allowed  discussion,  and  which  it  was  least  possible 
to  enter  into  freely,  or  comment  on  with  security. 
Some  mention  was  necessarily  made  of  such  stirring 
events  as  could  not  without  affectation  have  been 
ignored  ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  they  spoke  only  on 
indifferent  subjects,  while  the  real  interests  that  were 
burning  in  their  hearts  were  passed  over  in  silence. 
Maud,  who  was  longing  to  hear  further,  who  was 
listening  eagerly  for  fresh  details  and  more  hopeful 
auguries  than  those  which  had  reached  her  in  her 
Garnstead  solitude,  would  fain  have  heard  again 
those  other  names  with  which  her  previous  visit  had 
familiarised  her,  would  have  learnt  something  also  of 
those  other  guests  whose  brief  companionship  had 
been  so  pleasant  to  her.  Something,  indeed,  was 
said  about  Prince  Rupert,  but  with  a  marked 
restraint   on  either   side,   and    it   was    not   until    the 
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interview  was  nearly  over,  that  Lord  Eversleigh 
spoke  a  name  she  had  been  Hstening  for,  and  in 
courtesy,  ralher  than  in  kindness,  questioned  his 
hostess  concerning  the  condition  of  her  brother-in- 
law,  Lord  Digby.  That  nobleman's  mishap  had  been 
alluded  to  incidentally  in  a  hurried  scrawl  from  his 
kinsman.  Colonel  Rouswell,  notifying  to  Lord  Evers- 
leigh the  fall  of  Lichfield,  since  which  no  further  news 
of  Digby  had  reached  him. 

"  He  is  improving,  I  thank  you,  my  lord,"  said 
Lady  Dives,  courteously  ;  "  Colonel  Baggot,  who  is 
now  Governor  of  Lichfield,  hath  from  time  to  time 
advised  us  of  his  well-doing.  It  will,  however,  be 
some  weeks,  I  fear,  ere  he  again  can  take  the  field." 

Maud  would  gladly  have  questioned  further,  but  she 
dared  not,  and  Lord  Eversleigh  almost  immediately 
rose  to  take  leave. 

Lady  Dives  embraced  Maud  kindly,  and,  as  she 
held  out  her  hand  to  Lord  Eversleigh,  said,  frankly  : 

"  I  trust  I  may  be  permitted  to  see  Mistress  Maud 
occasionally  during  her  sojourn  amongst  us." 

Lord  Eversleigh  bowed  a  little  stiffly. 

"  My  daughter  is  much  honoured  by  the  wish, 
madam.  Yet,  I  know  not  whether  she  may  readily 
accept  it.  Her  duty  is  at  present  with  Mistress 
Heathcote,  who  can  ill  spare  her  company." 

"  Then  I  trust  to  see  Mistress  Heathcote  also,"  said 
Lady  Dives,  pleasantly,  "  so  soon  as  her  ailment  be 
sufficiently  amended  for  a  visit  to  be  welcome.  At 
least,  Maud,  you  will  come  and  say  'good-bye  } '  " 

"  That  shall  she,  madam,  and  peradventure  by  that 
time,  Mistress  Heathcote  may  be  enabled  to  accom- 
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pany  her.  The  which  will,  I  doubt  not,  cause  her 
much  gratification." 

The  following  day  Lord  Eversleigh  returned  to 
Garnstead,  and  Maud  set  herself  dutifully  during 
the  few  weeks  that  followed,  to  brighten  the  tardy 
convalescence  of  her  kinswoman  with  her  bright 
companionship,  and  unselfish  tendance.  It  was  not 
perhaps  a  very  gay  visit,  but  time  did  not  either  hang 
heavy  on  her  hands.  Practising  the  harpsichord,  or 
reading  to  her  cousin  ;  or  busy  with  the  graceful 
m}'steries  of  "  point,"  or  tambour-work  ;  or,  perchance, 
wandering  in  the  small  but  pretty  garden,  which, 
hedged  in  by  tall  trees  and  high  walls,  afforded  the 
solitary  maiden  a  pleasant  retreat ;  or  tending  the 
flowers  that  grew  there,  or  learning  from  her  cousin's 
"  own  woman  "  the  pleasant  duties  of  the  still-room 
and  distillery,  Maud,  accustomed  to  live  in  solitude, 
was  happy  and  contented. 

Sometimes  a  Presbyterian  friend  of  Mistress  Heath- 
cote  would  call  to  visit  Maud  ;  and  then  take  her 
back  with  her  for  a  walk  or  ride  in  the  neighbour- 
ing lanes,  or  would  invite  her  to  a  quiet  gathering, 
where  she  would  meet  at  times  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  rebel  leaders,  and  gather  tidings  of 
the  outer  world  :  and  if  she  often  came  back  from 
these  with  a  graver  brow  and  a  less  peaceful  spirit 
than  she  had  taken  to  them,  she  was  yet  too  anxious, 
too  eager  to  glean  knowledge  of  what  was  passing, 
to  refuse  the  opportunities  they  offered  her. 

Of  Lady  Dives  she  saw  but  little :  that  lady 
brought  her  little  daughter  to  call  one  evening  upon 
Mistress    Heathcote,    but   though    Maud   had    been 
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pleased  to  see  them,  and  her  cousin  had  received 
them  graciously,  the  visit  was  only  brief,  and  there 
had  been  strangers  present.  Since  then  they  had  met 
sometimes  at  the  door  of  the  church,  to  which  Maud 
was  each  Sunday  escorted  by  her  cousin's  waiting- 
maid  ;  but  there  had  been  no  time  or  opportunity  to 
ask  or  to  impart  the  tidings  for  which  Maud's 
passionate  soul  was  ever  athirst. 

Yet  quiet  as  it  seemed  to  Maud,  the  time  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  siege  of  Lichfield  had  not  been 
without  its  share  of  interest  to  the  world  at  large. 
The  King  had  been  unsuccessful  in  saving  Reading, 
which  in  fact  had  surrendered  with  the  honours  of  war 
a  few  hours  only  after  his  arrival.  Hereford  had  also 
fallen,  simultaneously,  and  later  Tewkesbury  ;  but  a 
victory  achieved  by  Hopton  on  Bradon  Down  had 
again  raised  the  hopes  of  the  Royalists,  and  brightened 
the  fortunes  of  the  King. 

Some  {q.\\  details,  indeed,  she  was  enabled  to  gather 
from  stray  news-letters.  Royalist  or  otherwise,  that 
chance  threw  into  her  hands  :  while  tidings  reached 
her  also,  but  briefly  and  unfrequently,  in  the  few 
notes  that  came  to  her  from  her  father,  or  from 
Roland  ;  but  these,  of  necessity,  were  cautious,  and 
gave  nothing  but  the  barest  details.  There  was  too 
much  at  stake  in  both  the  rival  factions,  too  much 
depending  on  the  issues  of  the  moment,  to  give  time 
or  trust  to  the  missives  even  from  father  to  child,  or 
from  one  friend  to  another.  Who  could  tell  what 
hostile  eyes  might  read  them  on  the  way?  In  high 
positions  indeed  this  danger  had  been  already  realised. 
The  Queen's  letters  had  been  frequently  intercepted. 
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and  their  contents  made  public  ;  forgeries  had  been 
circulated  in  her  name  ;  and  it  was  rumoured  that 
Henrietta  had  written  despatches  for  the  very  purpose 
of  misleading  her  foes.  It  may  have  been  so,  or  it 
may  not.  Henrietta  had  for  many  reasons  a  stormy 
life  at  this  juncture.  Earl  Newport  had  been  cashiered 
for  attempting  to  intercept  her,  and  Lord  Saville  and 
others  had  been  deeply  implicated  in  the  matter  ; 
but  she  still  held  her  Court  at  York,  whilst  the  King 
waited  wearily  for  her  advent  in  the  south. 

It  was  nearly  the  end  of  May,  when  Mistress 
Heathcote's  health  being  sufficiently  restored,  she  was 
at  length  able  to  call  upon  Lady  Dives.  That  lady 
received  them  with  her  usual  cordiality,  though  with 
pleasant  reproaches  for  so  long  deferring  their  visit, 
and  introduced  her  husband.  Sir  Lewis,  to  Mistress 
Heathcote,  while  Maud  greeted  him  as  an  old 
acquaintance,  remembering  the  pleasant  days  she  had 
spent  beneath  his  roof  Then  he  drew  aside  a  little, 
and  another  guest  advanced,  at  the  sight  of  whom 
Maud's  eyes  fell  somewhat,  and  the  colour  rushed 
into  her  face.  She  had  not  expected  to  meet  Lord 
Digby. 

He  was  paler  and  thinner  than  of  wont,  and  his 
face  bore  the  tokens  of  recent  severe  illness,  but  she 
did  not  like  him  the  less  that  he  had  suffered  as  well 
as  striven  for  his  cause,  nay,  a  rush  of  feeling  woke 
suddenly  within  her,  seeing  him  so  worn  and  changed. 

When  the  first  few  words  of  greeting  and  inquiry 
were  over,  he  drew  a  chair  near  to  Maud,  and  endea- 
voured to  gain  her  attention,  whilst  his  sister-in-law 
addressed  herself  to  Mistress   Heathcote,  as  the  older 
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guest.  Sir  Lewis,  however,  stood  near  them,  and 
the  conversation,  to  Mistress  Heathcote's  satisfaction, 
became  mostly  general.  Perhaps  Maud  also  was  glad 
at  first  that  it  should  be  so.  She  was  shy — shyer 
than  she  had  ever  been  before  ;  partly  the  meeting 
was  so  unexpected — partly  it  was  a  greater  pleasure 
to  her  than  she  could  as  yet  thoroughly  understand. 
But  though  shy,  she  was  not  cold  ;  and,  on  his  side, 
Lord  Digby  did  his  best  to  entertain  her,  covertly 
enjoying  the  flickering  colour  on  her  cheek,  the 
quivering  in  the  low,  sweet  voice  that  was  already 
passing  dear  to  him.  He  asked  her  first  of  Monica, 
as  the  theme  most  pleasing  to  her  ;  alluded  briefly 
to  their  strange  encounter  at  Caldwood,  without 
mentioning  his  recent  visit  there  ;  then  spoke  of  her 
father's  politics,  and  of  her  friends  at  Haughton,  and 
said  that  he  had  been  again  to  see  them,  but  in  vain  ; 
so  far  at  least  as  he  could  tell  Lord  de  Clare  was 
colder  to  him  even  than  before. 

"  And  you  perceived,"  he  added,  with  a  humorous 
smile,  "  I  had  but  a  sorry  welcome  there." 

"  I  marvel  somewhat  thou  didst  expect  otherwise," 
said  Sir  Lewis,  gravely.  "  The  name  of  Digby  must 
have  sounded  strangely,  where  that  of  Strnjford  is  a 
household  word." 

"  Nay,  of  a  surety,"  said  Digby,  earnestly,  "  me- 
thinks  yon  fault  might  now  be  pardoned  me,  seeing 
repentance  quickly  followed  it.  A  man  can  only  own 
himself  mistaken,  and  if  my  words  were  weighty  to 
accuse  him,  none  strove  more  hotly  to  avert  his 
fate." 

"  *  That  grand  apostate  to  the  commonwealth,  who 
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must  not  expect  to  be  pardoned  in  this  world,  till  he 
be  despatched  to  another.'  Certes  !  if  the  argument 
were  meant  to  save  him,  its  seasoning  was  scarcely 
palatable  to  his  friends." 

"  Did  I  say  that  ? "  said  Digby,  colouring,  as  he 
marked  the  sudden  change  upon  Maud's  face.  "  It 
may  be  so,  I  know  I  meant  it — holding  him  guilty. 
Yet  I  do  aver,"  he  added,  with  the  strange  earnest- 
ness that  invariably  came  to  him  when  this  subject 
was  discussed — "  1  do  aver — and  ask  you  to  believe 
me — that  before  Heaven  I  accused  him  cojiscietitioiisly, 
and  did  in  the  like  manner  strive  and  plead  for  him, 
when  the  proofs  were  found  to  witness  in  his  favour." 

"  Xay,  in  that,  i'faith,  we  never  doubted  thee," 
said  Sir  Lewis,  kindly  ;  "  albeit,  I  avow  we  spoke  out 
roundly,  as  much  at  the  suddenness  of  thy  secession 
as  at  the  violence  of  thy  defence." 

"  The  justice  of  my  defence,"  said  Digby,  sternly. 
"  His  sins  were  many  and  well-known  to  us,  but  that 
for  which  he  died  \\d,s  not  among  them.  He  executed 
martial  law,  he  had  held  monoplies,  he  had  given 
dangerous  counsel,  but  query  whether  the  result  of 
this  be  treason  .^*  Heaven  knoweth,"  he  added,  after 
a  short  pause,  "  he  was  not  my  friend,  not  then  nor 
heretofore  ;  yet  I  willed  to  my  soul  that  he  should 
have  his  meet — the  justice  that  all  men  have  a 
bounden  right  to." 

"  It  is  judged  by  many,"  said  Sir  Lewis  Dives, 
"  that  these  same  offences  which  you  have  recapitu- 
lated, may  in  full  justice  be  called  treason." 

"  And  /  hold  contrariwise,"  answered  Digby, 
*  His  own  words. 
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then — "  yet  I  do  not  say  but  the  charge  may  repre- 
sent him  as  a  man  worthy  to  die,  and  worthier 
perhaps  than  many  a  traitor.  I  do  not  say  but  they 
may  justly  direct  us  to  enact  that  they  be  treason 
for  the  future.  Let  the  number  be  set  on  the  door 
where  the  plague  is,  and  then  let  him  who  enters  die. 
But  God  keep  us  from  giving  judgment  of  death  to 
any  man  upon  a  law  made  a  posteriorly^ 

His  words  and  tone  were  alike  impressive,  and  no 
one  answered  ;  but  after  a  brief  pause  the  conversation 
was  resumed,  and  lighter  subjects  introduced.  Mis- 
tress  Heathcote  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  I  would  ask  you,  my  lord,  of  the  fall  of  Lichfield," 
she  said,  suddenly  ;  "  a  glorious  event  to  my  thinking, 
and  one  in  which  good  loyalists  should  rejoice ; 
your  lordship  doubtless  with  the  more  reason,  as 
having  contributed  to  its  success." 

"  Nay  in  that,  madam,  you  do  me  too  much 
honour,"  said  Digby,  frankly.  "  In  truth,  I  was 
wounded  almost  at  the  onset,  and  had  neither  act  nor 
part  in  its  reduction.  Of  that  Prince  Rupert  hath 
the  sole  credit." 

"  Yet  men  have  said  you  headed  the  assault  ?  " 

"  On  the  southern  side,  an  do  it  please  you,  madam 
— and  I  trow  the  will  was  better  than  the  deed  ;  'twas 
a  rash  venture,  I  will  e'en  avow  it,  and,  unhappily, 
failedr 

"  As  you  well  deserved,"  said  Sir  Lewis,  somewhat 
sternly.  "  I  mislike  these  Quixotic  experiments  in  face 
of  a  great  issue." 

**  While    for    me,    I  revel    in    them,"    said    Digby, 

*  His  own  words. 
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frankly,  ''  even  though  afterwards  I  pay  the  penalty. 
Fortune  is  hard  on  me,  I  grant  you,  Lewis  ;  but — 
I  was  born  with  an  unlucky  star." 

Lady  Dives  laughed. 

"  Thou  art  too  reckless,  George,"  she  said,  lightly^ 
"  to  hope  for  fortune  to  look  kindly  on  thee — 'tis  a 
dame  by  report  somewhat  chary  of  her  favours." 

And  then  Mistress  Heathcote  interposed  with  a 
lengthy,  if  somewhat  vague  discussion  of  the  ill-luck 
that  attended  some,  and  the  strange  success  that  ever 
smiled  on  others,  without  a  rhyme  or  reason  to  account 
for  it.  It  was  not  a  subject  of  engrossing  interest, 
but  her  host  and  hostess  listened  courteously;  while 
Digby  leaned  back  a  little  wearily  against  the  high- 
backed  settle,  speaking  but  seldom,  and  devoting  his 
energies  mainly  to  the  contemplation  of  Maud.  She 
looked  so  fair  as  she  sat  there,  listening  eagerly  and 
questioning  gaily,  the  lights  and  shadows  changing  un- 
usually upon  her  expressive  face.  She  did  not  see 
how  intently  he  was  watching  her  ;  her  cheeks  glowed, 
her  eyes  brightened  with  other  thoughts  than  thought 
of  him  ;  and  by  degrees  his  words  grew  fewer  and 
fewer,  his  gaze  more  abstracted,  and  he  lost  himself 
at  last  in  vague,  fair  dreams  of  a  far-off  future,  when 
that  fair  face  might  always  smile  on  him,  that  gentle 
heart  beat  in  unison  with  his  own. 

And  meanwhile  the  conversation  strayed  on  some- 
what fitfully,  from  one  theme  to  another  :  now  to  the 
King,  and  later  to  Prince  Rupert,  and  the  divers 
details  and  incidents  that  had  come  to  them  in  their 
different  spheres.  Presently  it  swayed  back  again  to 
Lichfield,  and  Digby  looked  up  suddenly  at  the 
sound  of  his  own  name. 
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Mistress  Heathcote  had  been  the  speaker,  and  Sir 
Lewis  Dives  repHed  : 

"  'Tis  true,  madam,  he  hath  had  a  hard  bout  of  it, 
as  his  looks  betoken,  and  so  hath  come  hither  to 
recruit  a  httle.      He  is  not  yet  fit  for  actual  service." 

"  He  does  not  seem  so  of  a  surety,"  said  Mistress 
Heathcote.  "Good  lack  !  but  war  hath  much  to  answer 
for ;  "  then,  meeting  his  look  of  unconcealed  amuse- 
ment she  laughed  in  turn,  and  half  excused  herself 

"  We  women  think  somewhat  of  the  cost  sometimes, 
whilst  you  young  gallants  dream  but  of  the  glory. 
Yet  I  knew  not  your  hurt  had  been  so  serious.  I  trust 
that  time  will  speedily  restore  you." 

"  I  thank  you,  madam,  for  your  courtesy,  but  truly, 
as  my  brother  hath  seen  fit  to  tell  me,  when  valour 
puts  on  the  cap  and  bells,  'tis  fit  that  pain  should 
pay  the  reckoning  !  " 

But  in  the  laugh  that  followed,  he  turned,  and 
again  spoke  earnestly  to  Maud,  his  tones  lower  and 
graver  than  of  wont,  contrasting  with  the  lightness  of 
his  previous  words. 

"An  you  be  not  weary  of  the  subject,  madam, 
there  is  one  thing  more  that  I  am  fain  to  tell 
you  touching  this  same  assault  on  Lichfield — which, 
though  myself  had  little  cause  for  boasting,  was  yet 
not  void  of  laurels  to  luckier  men.  There  was  one  in 
especial,  whom  you  know,  madam,  who  alike  did 
gallant  deeds  and  won  fair  recompense." 

"  And  who  is  this  paladin,  I  pray  you,  my  Lord 
Digby,  for  few  there  are  in  the  Royalist  ranks 
whom  we  disloyal  Wyndhams  can  z-^W  friends '' ? 

"  'Tis    Roland  Arundell    of    whom   I    speak — Sir 
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Roland,    for   the    King   hath    lately    knighted    him." 

"  But  that  is  brave  news,"  said  Maud,  joyfully,  *'and 
much  I  marvel  that  it  hath  not  come  to  us.  'Twill 
glad  his  mother's  heart  to  hear  on't — and  much,  I  trow, 
she  needs  such  comfort.  'Tis  sad  trouble  in  these 
days  at  Wardour — the  enemy  at  their  very  gates. 
But  how,  and  in  what  scene,  did  he  win  his  spurs  t 
'Tis  an  old  friend,  and  I  hear  of  him  but  seldom," 
and  a  sigh  escaped  her  lips  as  she  thought  of  those 
old  days  when  she  looked  upon  him  as  a  brother. 

Digby  heard  the  sigh  and  understood  it,  and  his  own 
thoughts  went  back,  half  reproachfully,  to  his  strife  at 
Ainsleigh — remembering  how  his  ill-luck  had  brought 
disappointment  to  both  her  and  Roland.  He  was 
silent  for  a  moment,  but  Maud's  eyes  turned  question- 
ingly  towards  him,  and  he  set  himself  to  tell  the  story 
— to  Roland's  honour,  not  his  own — dwelling  for  the 
most  part  upon  his  friend's  chivalry,  and  putting  his 
own  brave  striving  (which,  after  all,  had  led  the  way 
for  Roland),  as  far  as  could  be,  out  of  sight. 

"  He  fought  beside  me  at  the  siege,  madam,  but  our 
fortunes  were  different  ;  and  whilst,  as  you  have  heard, 
I  failed  in  everything,  and  by  my  rashness  only 
harmed  my  friends,  he  won  not  only  fame  and  honour, 
but  saved  another  life  at  peril  to  his  own." 

"  And  that  life  was ?  "  said  Maud,  breathlessh-. 

"  'Twas  mine,  madam,"  said  Digby,  simply  ;  "  a 
worthless  one,  I  doubt  it  not,  and  yet  the  King  hath 
graced  him  for  the  saving  on't — for  the  brave  zeal  and 
self-devotion,  rather,  which  marked  alike  the  true 
soldier  and  the  faithful  friend." 

"  He  s3.wQ.di  your  Ufe,  my  lord? "  said  Maud,  wonder- 
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ingly,  "  that  boy,  as  we  have  deemed  him,  did  you  so 
great  a  service  ?  It  seems  most  strange,  nay,  scarcely 
possible  to  think  on't." 

"  'Tis  sorry  truth,"  said  Digby,  smiling  a  little 
gravely,  or  so  it  seemed.  "  I  shame  me,  madam,  that 
'twas  Jie  not  I  that  strove  so  gallantly  and  won  so 
bravely.  Yet  would  I  neither  reft  him  of  his  laurels, 
who  in  my  mad  vanity  assumed  his  '  sponsorship,'  in 
the  path  of  glory.  But  this  was  how  it  happened,  in 
truth — if  so  be  it  you  tire  not  of  the  theme.  The  first 
assault  was  in  a  measure  prosperous — the  breach 
past — the  struggle  at  its  height,  when,  fortune  play- 
ing me  a  sorry  trick,  a  stray  shot  from  a  house-top 
struck  me,  and,  certes,  but  for  Roland's  neighbour- 
hood, I  had  scarce  been  here  to  tell  the  story." 

"  But  he  defended  you  ? "  she  said,  breathlessly. 
"  The  brave,  true  lad !  and  yet,  my  lord,  could  he 
have  done  otherwise  ?  He  was  your  follower — your 
friend." 

"  I  have  many  followers,"  said  Digby,  smiling,  "  and 
some  would  tell  you  I  have  many  friends  ;  and  others 
hied  them  also  to  my  rescue,  and,  as  I  hear,  did  battle 
bravely  for  me  ;  but  Roland  was  the  first  beside  me 
and,  seeing  me  down,  fought  gallantly  above  me — 
saving  my  life,  not  once  but  many  times,  ere  older 
soldiers  had  made  good  their  footing,  or  reached  the 
spot  where  I  lay  helpless." 

Maud  did  not  answer.  Suddenly  the  whole  picture 
of  the  struggle  rose  before  her — the  desperate  strife, 
the  battle  and  the  carnage,  which,  since  that  day  at 
Ainsleigh,  she  could  understand  so  truly  ;  and  she 
pictured  to  herself  the  man  before  her — now  wounded 
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— disarmed — yet  striving  for  his  life — now  prone  and 
helpless  in  the  rush  of  the  combatants,  with  his  boyish 
champion  by  his  side. 

The  tears  rose  to  her  eyes,  and  Digby  saw  them  : 
but  he  did  not  understand  their  meaning.  He  could 
not  think  they  were  for  him  :  and  yet  in  very  truth 
they  were  so — for  brief  and  distant  as  had  been  their 
meetings,  they  had  met  most  times  in  those  stirring 
scenes  wher-e  friendship  and  even  love  makes  rapid 
strides.  Maud's  emotion,  however,  was  very  transitory, 
and  her  tones  were  calm,  but  very  gentle,  as  she  again 
turned  towards  him. 

"  How  glad,  how  proud  he  must  have  felt,  my  lord, 
in  thus  repaying  the  kindness  you  had  shown  him  ! " 

"  I'faith,  madam,  I  have  shown  him  little — our  ways 
have  for  the  most  lain  far  apart.  The  Palatine's 
service  is  a  barrier  between  us.  I  do  not  like  that 
Prince's  policy,  and  oftentimes  must  act  against  him 
— whilst  Roland  loves,  nay,  almost  worships  him  ; 
and  hot  words  pass — and  that  parts  us." 

"  Yet  I  trust  but  in  the  outward  semblance,  and  not 
at  heart,"  said  Maud,  quickly. 

"  Aye,  madam  !  'Tis  as  you  say,  with  me  at  least, 
and  shame  if  it  were  otherwise.  For  Roland,  Rupert 
hath  the  better  claim  on  him,  and  so  he  loyally  up- 
holds his  quarrel.  'Tis  pity,"  he  added,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  "  for  men  who  have  given  and 
received  so  largely,  should  sure  be  ever  on  friendly 
terms,  and  when  my  arm  regains  its  energy,  and 
kindly  fortune  grant  occasion,  he  .shall  see  that  what- 
soever the  faults  he  may  with  justice  charge  to  me — 
at  least  ingratitude  is  not  amongst  them." 
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"  Of  that  I  am  sure,  my  lord,  he  never  doubted," 
said  Maud,  impulsively ;  and  then  words  failed  her 
somehow,  and  she  was  silent. 

Mistress  Heathcote,  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  sack- 
posset  and  sweet  comfits,  and  the  Court  recipes  for 
paunch-payne  and  other  dainties,  which  she  and  Lady 
Dives  had  been,  after  housewifely  fashion,  discussing 
together,  now  began  of  a  sudden  to  remember  the 
duties  of  a  chaperon,  for  which,  unluckily,  neither 
nature  nor  education  had  at  all  designed  her.  The 
little  romance  that  was  growing  up  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  which  this  last  half-hour  had  certainly  not 
checked  or  crossed,  had  never  for  a  moment  entered 
even  into  the  dimmest  recesses  of  her  somewhat 
shallow  and  certainly  unreflecting  brain  ;  and  if 
Lady  Dives  Jiad  marked  something  unusual  in 
Digby's  earnestness  and  Maud's  varying  colour,  it 
was  no  part  of  hers  she  thought  to  mar  or  meddle. 
It  was  rather  with  keen  satisfaction  that  the  idea 
came  home  to  her,  and  she  ranged  herself  heartily  on 
the  side  of  her  brother-in-law  ;  keeping  the  ball  of 
conversation  most  skilfully  in  her  hands — ringing  its 
changes  with  the  ease  and  aplomb  to  which  Court  life 
had  long  since  accustomed  her :  and  whilst  occasion- 
ally drawing  both  Maud  and  Digby  into  the  discus- 
sion, allowing  them  between  whiles  to  converse 
together  on  themes  so  far  more  suited  to  their  mood 
and  age. 

It  was  the  hour  of  six  chiming  suddenly  from  the 
church  clock  nigh  at  hand,  that  aroused  Mistress 
Heathcote  to  a  guilty  consciousness  of  the  length  of 
the  visit,  and  the  untold  dangers  that  might  lurk  there- 
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in,  and  rising  rather  quickly,  with  a  Httle  flutter  and 
bustle  that  were  perfectly  understood  by  Lady  Dives, 
and  that  brought  a  humorous  smile  to  Digby's  face, 
she  excused  herself  for  her  garrulity  and  over-keen 
desire  for  still-room  mysteries — the  which  since  her 
young  days  had  made  such  progress  as  sure  was  very 
gratifying  to  think  upon  ;  then  calling  Maud  to  ac- 
company her,  with  a  further  formal  little  leave-taking, 
withdrew,  being  escorted  to  the  door  by  Sir  Lewis 
Dives,  and — despite  her  protests  and  reminder  of  his 
sad  indisposition — by  Lord  Digby  also. 

The  very  next  day,  Lord  Eversleigh  arrived  at 
Shrewsbury  to  reclaim  his  daughter.  He  had  at  first 
intended  merely  to  escort  her  as  far  as  Ainsleigh, 
where  her  uncle  would  have  been  glad  to  welcome  her, 
and  where  her  life  would  be  less  lonely  and  more  pro- 
tected than  it  could  be  at  Garnstead,  in  the  absence  of 
her  father.  But  from  the  first  moment  of  his  arrival 
his  purpose  began  somehow  to  fail  him.  The  near 
neighbourhood  and  the  recent  successes  of  the  Royal 
army  excited  not  unnaturally  his  uneasiness  ;  whilst 
the  tidings  of  Digby's  presence  in  Shrewsbury  and  of 
his  meeting  with  Maud  (both  of  which  facts  were  im- 
parted by  Mistress  Heathcote  with  much  reluctance, 
yet  with  many  prognostications  of  ills  to  come),  seemed 
to  clothe  the  danger  in  a  clearer  shape,  and  decided 
him  finally  to  remove  his  daughter  without  further 
dallying,  from  a  double  peril.  With  a  view,  however, 
to  secure  Maud's  comfort  and  protection,  he  requested 
Mistress  Heathcote  with  some  urgency  to  accompany 
them  on  their  journey,  and  accord  them  a  visit  of 
indefinite   duration  ;    pleading  on  the  one  hand  her 
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affection  for  her  god-daughter,  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  benefit  which  would  doubtless  accrue  to  her 
enfeebled  health,  and  finally,  after  some  doubt  and 
hesitation,  obtaining  her  consent. 

After  this  there  were  passes  to  be  sought  and  ob- 
tained from  Prince  Rupert,  through  the  medium  of 
Sir  Lewis  Dives  ;  and  a  variety  of  small  preparations 
which  Lord  Eversleigh  inwardly  condemned,  but  in 
which  his  kinswoman's  feminine  soul  delighted,  before 
the  day  of  their  departure  at  length  arrived  ;  and 
during  the  brief  delay  which  was  thus  occasioned, 
Maud  was  destined  again  to  meet  Lord  Digby — this 
time  whilst  walking  in  the  public  gardens,  and  in  the 
company  of  her  father. 

Lord  Eversleigh  would  willingly  have  eschewed  the 
meeting  had  not  Digby  been  accompanied  by  Sir 
Lewis,  whose  recent  courtesies  demanded  an  acknow- 
ledgment. As  it  was,  though  the  interview  was 
brief  and  distant,  Lord  Digby  turned  it  to  the  best 
account ;  and  if  Maud's  perception  of  her  father's 
coldness  allayed  the  pleasure  for  the  time  being,  she 
carried  away  with  her  a  pleasant  memory  to  dwell  on, 
more  often  than  Lord  Eversleigh  dreamed. 

She  needed  something  to  break  the  tedium  of  the 
next  few  days,  as  by  easy  stages  they  journeyed  home- 
ward— she  and  her  kinswoman  and  their  respective  tire- 
women, shut  up  together  in  the  great  lumbering  coach, 
which  Mrs.  Heathcote's  age  and  health  had  rendered 
preferable  to  the  palfrey  and  pillion  on  which  Maud 
had  come  to  Shrewsbury. 

Their  journey,  though  slow,  was  not,  however,  a 
lengthy  one,  and  they  met  with  few  adventures.     At 
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first,  Lord  Eversleigh  alone  accompanied  them,  riding 
on  horseback  beside  the  coach,  with  a  few  mounted 
lacqueys  in  attendance ;  but  on  nearing  home,  the 
country  being  more  troubled,  a  further  escort  was 
obtained  from  Sir  William  Massey,  under  whose  con- 
voy they  safely  reached  their  destination. 

Lord  Eversleigh  did  not,  however,  remain  long  at 
Garnstead.  After  seeing  his  daughter  and  her  guest 
established  there,  he  proceeded  shortly  to  rejoin  his 
regiment,  taking  part  in  most  of  the  operations  of  the 
early  summer,  and  sharing  in  the  battle  of  Chalgrove 
Field,  where  the  rebel  troops  were  defeated,  and  his 
friend  Hampden  and  many  others  were  slain. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

"Who,  miracle  of  womankind, 
Lent  mettle  to  the  meanest  hind 
That  mann'd  her  castle  wall !  " 

IV.  Stuart  Rose. 

ON  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  that  hot  July  a 
httle  group  was  again  assembled  in  the  grand 
old  avenue  of  elms,  which  was  one  of  Garnstead's 
greatest  charms.  Maud  Wyndham  was  seated  on  the 
grass,  reclining  listlessly  against  the  rustic  bench, 
where  sat  a  fair,  slender  woman  in  sombre  draperies, 
known  to  us  formerly  as  Clare  Arundell,  but  some 
months  previously  wedded  to  Humphrey  Weld. 
Her  husband,  to  whom  we  must  briefly  introduce  our 
readers,  a  tall,  stalwart,  handsome  man,  dressed  in 
the  Cavalier  costume,  was  standing  a  few  paces 
distant  engaged  in  the  perusal  of  a  news-letter,  which 
a  servant  had  lately  brought  to  him  ;  while  at  the 
further  end  of  the  long  avenue,  the  slender  little  figure 
of  Mistress  Heathcote  might  be  seen  approaching 
from  the  house. 

Clare  Weld,  as  she  sat  there  grave  and  thoughtful, 
w^as  thinking  less  of  the  fair  scene  before  her  than  of 
the  troubles  of  the  last  few  weeks,  and  the  anxieties 
that  still  encompassed  her.  She  was  changed  some- 
what since  we  last  saw  her  at  Wardour,  bidding  her 
sad  farewell  to  Roland,  as  he  went  forth  for  the  first 
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time  to  the  war,  and  though  still  youthful — almost 
girlish-looking — her  face  was  grave  and  a  little  paler, 
and  her  eyes  had  a  new  expression  of  patient  trustful- 
ness, that  told  of  recent  trials  endured  bravely.  Clare 
had  a  noble  nature,  strong  and  tender,  and  a  brave, 
resolute  heart,  that,  unlike  Maud's,  had  been  trained 
carefully.  There  were  no  hot  passions  in  her  soul  to 
lead  her  to  wild  dreams  of  heroism,  such  as  Maud 
would  love  to  picture,  and,  perhaps,  love  better  still  to 
share  ;  but  there  was  a  quiet  strength,  a  firm  principle, 
an  honesty  of  purpose  that  reminded  one  of  Roland, 
and  sprang,  doubtless,  from  the  same  source  as  his. 
It  was  well,  indeed,  that  it  should  be  so,  for  her  life 
and  Roland's  had  of  late  been  strangely  troubled  :  and 
they  were  but  now  beginning,  with  brave  hands,  if 
with  saddest  hearts,  to  take  up  the  tangled  wefts  of 
daily  life,  the  even  course  of  which  had  been  so 
rudely  interrupted. 

It  was  but  a  few  weeks  since  Wardour  was  besieged, 
and  although  Clare  had  not  been  present,  she  had 
borne  the  burden  of  a  cruel  anxiety  in  the  danger  and 
suspense  that  her  dear  ones  had  endured.  Now  when 
Wardour  had  at  length  fallen,  and  her  mother  and 
her  kinsfolk  had  been  hurried  off  into  captivity,  and 
as  her  cup  of  sorrow  seemed  full  to  overflowing, 
another  blow — the  worst  of  all — had  come  to  her. 
Her  father  whom  she  had  loved  so  tenderly,  whose 
favourite  daughter  she  had  ever  been,  had  died  at 
Oxford  of  wounds  received  in  battle,  a  few  days  only 
after  receiving  the  tidings  of  the  surrender.  None  of  his 
children  had  been  with  him,  except  his  eldest  son  :  his 
daughters  were  all  married  and  absent  in  their  distant 
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homes,  while  Roland  had  been  captured  at  Wardour, 
whither  he  had  gone  on  a  short  leave  of  absence  after 
Lichfield.     The  latter,  though  detained  a  prisoner  for 
several  weeks,  had,  at  length,  been  exchanged,  through 
Rupert's  efforts  for  a  kinsman  of  Sir  William  Massey, 
and  had  now  returned  to   Oxford,  whence  Clare  had 
already  received  from  him  a  brief  account  of  the  late 
siege,  though — suffering  from  a  recent  wound — he  had 
not  been  able  to  write  at  length.     The  tidings  of  her 
mother,  newly-widowed  and  ill  in  health,  her  children 
far  away  from  her,  had  brought  new  anxiety  to  Clare, 
and  she  had  determined  to  seek  the  influence  of  Lord 
Eversleigh    in    obtaining   for   her   permission    to   go 
herself  to  Shaftesbury.    Her  husband  had  accompanied 
her   to    Garnstead,    where    Maud    had    lovingly   and 
gladly  welcomed  her.     Lord   Eversleigh  himself  was 
absent  with  his  troop,  though  he  might  any  moment 
return  home.     His  visits  to  Garnstead   in  these  days 
could  at  best  be  few  and  far  between.     Often   in  the 
camp  and  oftener  in  the  Council,  he  had  little  time  for 
his  home  duties — less  time  for  country  pleasures — for 
the  society  of  his  daughters  :  for  the  management  of 
his  estates.     Even  Maud's  letters  often  failed  to  reach 
him,   for  he  moved   from  place  to   place,  and   rarely 
lingered  long  in  any. 

Clare's  hopes  sank  lower  and  lower  as  the  slow  days 
passed  on,  but  her  patience  never  failed  her ;  and 
though  her  brow  was  sad,  her  eyes  grave  and  thought- 
ful— her  confidence — her  trust  in  Heaven,  were  un- 
shaken. Maud  admired  but  scarcely  understood  the 
strength  of  the  nature  now  unveiled  to  her :  for  she 
was  strong  herself,  but  in  a  different  way — she  could 
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not  have  sat  still  and  luaited.  She  had  not  done  so 
before  Monica's  marriage.  She  had  urged,  and 
pleaded,  and  striven  passionately,  until  her  striving 
and  her  passion  had  aroused  in  others  an  opposition 
more  daring  and  ardent  than  her  own.  But  as  the 
thought  came  swiftly  to  her  mind,  a  doubt  came  also, 
as  it  had  done  oftentimes  of  late — that  it  had  been 
better,  perhaps,  had  they  then  sat  still  and  waited, 
and  never  dreamt  a  dream  so  futile.  Better,  perhaps, 
had  it  been  for  all,  had  she  restrained  those  passionate 
words — had  Roland  never  led  that  fruitless  strife  ; 
and  yet  as  the  thought  rose  suddenly  within  her, 
another,  faint,  indeed,  and  barely  understood,  arose  to 
answer  it :  a  softer  look  was  in  her  great  dark  eyes, 
a  flickering  colour  on  her  cheek,  a  smile  of  sudden 
sweetness  on  her  parted  lips,  a  trembling  of  the  little 
hands  that  lay  clasped  upon  her  knee.  Wefts  had 
been  woven  in  that  strange  ride  to  Shrewsbury  :  seeds 
had  been  sown  that  would  blossom  and  bear  fruit  : 
clouds  had  arisen  on  the  fair,  calm  sky  of  her  life's 
horizon,  and  whether  they  were  the  rosy  clouds  of 
summer,  or  the  stormy  clouds  of  winter,  had  not  as 
yet  been  given  to  her  to  see. 

"  I  wonder,  verily,  that  thou  hast  lived  through  it," 
she  said,  at  last,  to  her  companion  ;  the  thought  that 
rose  so  hotly  in  her  heart  at  length  finding  utterance 
in  tender  words  of  sympath}-.  "  So  keen  anxiety,  so 
sad  an  ending — this  unexpected  and  most  terrible 
bereavement,  just  when  thy  heart  could  least  support 
it  ;  and  now,  alas  I  this  cruel  separation.  Oh,  Clare  ! 
I  would  my  father  might  return  to  us.  This  long 
suspense    is   wearisome  as   death  to  thee.    I    cannot 
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understand  thy  patience,"  she  said,  wistfully,  after  a 
moment's  silence,  as  she  marked  the  sweet,  grave  face 
of  her  companion.  "  Methinks  in  thy  place  I  had 
borne  me  otherwise." 

"  'Tis  God  who  sendeth  us  our  trials,  dear  Maud," 
said  Clare,  gently,  "  who  knoweth  our  weakness  and 
our  strength ;  and  with  the  cross  sends  help  to 
carry  it  And  yet — O  Maud  ! — though  I  would  fain 
submit  me,  there  zvill  come  moments  when  my  heart 
grows  sick,  and  my  courage  seems  to  fail  me  utterly. 
'Tis  not  for  myself,  but  for  my  mother  only — my 
good,  my  noble  mother,  widowed  and  captive,  and  ill 
in  health !  " 

Maud  bent  down  softly,  and  laid  her  hand  in  Clare's 
but  did  not  answer,  and  Clare  continued  : 

"  Roland's  letter  this  morn  seems  but  a  shade  more 
hopeful :  since  Henry  hath  heard  again  from  Cecily, 
but  only  a  few  brief  lines,  and  through  strange  hands. 
She  might  not  dare  to  tell  him  everything,  but  were 
I  there — O  Maud  !  to  see  her  only  for  a  moment — to 
see  how  much  or  how  little  her  dear  face  had  changed 
— to  know  for  certain  she  was  well  entreated  !  O 
Maud  !  they  sure  must  let  me  see  her  !  " 

"  Nay,  that  they  must,  or  they  were  scarcely 
human  !  "  said  Maud,  earnestly.  "  I  trust  my  father's 
influence  stays  not  there.  My  heart  aches  for  the 
noble  lady,  who  was  of  old  so  great  a  friend  to  me, 
and  whom,  e'en  then,  I  reverenced  as  a  saint.  O 
Clare,  for  all  the  fear  and  all  the  peril  I  would — I 
would  that  you  had  been  there  !  " 

"  In  truth  I  think  it  had  been  easier,"  said  Clare, 
earnestly ;    and,    as    she   spoke,   Mistress    Heathcote 
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joined  them,  and  seated  herself  beside  them  in  a 
lounge-chair  provided  for  her.  "  I  joy,  at  least,  that 
Roland  was  beside  her — that  dear,  good  Cecily  be 
with  her  still.     My  brother  hath  a  noble  wife  in  her." 

"  Aye,  that  he  hath,  truly !  "  said  Mistress  Heath- 
cote,  "  it  stirs  my  very  heart  to  think  on't :  those  two 
brave  ladies  in  so  sore  a  posture,  and  holding  out  so 
many  days.  Yet  how  such  courage  comes  to  women, 
it  verily  passeth  me  to  say."  She  paused  awhile,  and 
presently  continued  :  "  An  it  would  not  pain  you. 
Mistress  Weld,  to  tell  it,  I  fain  would  question  you  a 
whit  more  freely  on  this  sad  and  terrible  disaster. 
Somewhat  have  I,  indeed,  gathered  from  Sir  Roland's 
letters,  which  Maud  hath  had  the  kindness  to  impart 
to  me  ;  but  I  doubt  not  he  hath  writ  his  sister  at 
greater  length." 

"  Nay,  his  wounded  hand  hath  been  against  him, 
and  as  a  prisoner,  which  he  hath  been  till  recently,  it 
was  not  safe  to  make  complaining.  But  my  sister, 
Vaughan,*  to  whom  he  travelled  immediately  on  his 
release,  hath  writ  me  in  this  morning's  letter  some  few 
details  about  the  siege,  the  which  I  will  most  readily 
recount  to  you." 

"  Of  a  truth  then,  madam,  it  will  greatly  pleasure  me," 
said  Mistress  Heathcote,  and  Clare  accordingly  com- 
menced her  narrative  : 

"  You  have  heard,  no  doubt,  madam,  that  when 
leaving  for  the  war,  my  dear  father  did  commend  the 
Castle,  a  solemn  trust,  into  my  mother's  keeping, 
bidding  her  hold  and  keep  it  bravely,  as  she  valued 
her  sovereign's  weal,  and  her  lord's  honour  ;  and  when 

*  Anne  Arundell  married  William  Vaughan. 
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the  rebel  force  approached  so  nearly,  she  held  the  time 
had  come  to  do  his  will.  For  though  Sir  Edward 
Hungerford  at  first  sought  entrance  on  a  false  pretext — 
namely,  to  seek,  by  order  of  the  Parliament,  concealed 
malignants,  my  mother  knew  well  that  were  he  once 
admitted,  he  would  of  a  certain  surety  take  possession. 
And,  in  truth,  not  being  admitted,  as  he  listed,  and 
judging  favourably  of  the  Castle's  strength,  he  called 
unto  him  a  Colonel  Strade,  who  sat  in  those  parts 
with  his  men,  and  joining  their  two  forces  did  again 
approach  us — and  this  time  spoke  the  bald  truth  unto 
us — that  'twas  the  Castle  that  they  needed,  and  not  the 
few  poor  Royalists  who  might  have  sheltered  there. 
Then  outspoke  my  good  mother,  valiantly :  that  she 
had  her  lord's  command  to  keep  the  Castle,  and 
Heaven  helping  her,  she  would  keep  it.  After  that,  as 
you  wot  well,  madam,  there  was  stern  work  to  be 
done,  and  sore  striving  and  struggling  ere  the  little 
force  was  marshalled,  and  the  few  arms  that  had  been 
left  us,  were  furbished  up  to  serve  the  King." 

"  It  minds  me  of  the  strife  at  Caldwood,"  said  Maud, 
thoughtfully,  *'  albeit  that  was,  in  sooth,  but  child's 
play  in  comparison.  Yet  was  it  awful  whilst  it  lasted — 
most  awful  ;  and  Lady  Arundell  had  nigh  a  week  on't. 
I  pray  you  how  many  defenders  had  you  ?  " 

"  Some  five-and-twenty  fighting  men,  against  some 
fifteen  hundred  of  our  foes  ;  but  one  and  all  held  out 
right  gallantly,  the  women  even  striving  with  the  rest 
and  my  mother  and  Cecily  being  in  themselves  a  host, 
exhorting  those  who  verily  failed  not,  and  helping  to 
extinguish  the  fiery  missiles  which,  as  the  days  went 
on,  were  thrown  over  the  walls.     Ah  me  !  the  anxiety 
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— the  deadly  terror  of  those  brave,  brave  souls,  as  they 
watched  the  long  days,  and  the  longer  nights  draw 
on  slowly  yet  surely  to  the  inevitable  close :  nor  was 
it  till  they  brought  petards  to  the  gate,  which  must  too 
surely  have  given  a  free  entry,  that  my  mother  bent  to 
ask  a  parley,  which  must  have  seemed  to  her  as  almost 
worse  than  death." 

She  paused  an  instant,  and  Mistress  Heathcote 
said  nervously  : 

"  A  right  terrible  time,  and  my  Lady  Arundell  not 
now  so  young  :  in  truth  I  marvel  that  she  lived  through 
it  !  'Tis  evil  times,  in  sooth,  when  strong  men  war  on 
weak  and  aged  women." 

"  My  mother  hath  a  brave  heart,"  said  Clare,  gently, 
"she  would,  I  know,  not  quail  before  them,  nor  yield  her, 
till  all  hope  was  over.  Yet  'tis  strange  to  think  of  her 
in  those  long  days — those  nights  that  could  have 
brought  no  thought  of  rest  to  them — the  very  Sunday 
bringing  not  a  respite — and  each  one  hanging  on  my 
mother's  words  :  their  lives,  their  liberty,  their  all,  in 
her  sole  keeping.  I  would — I  would  I  had  been  with 
her  !  " 

"  And  the  terms  were  not  entirely  merciless  ?  "  said 
Mistress  Heathcote,  questioningly.  "  They  did  not, 
that  I  hope  and  trust,  forget  that  they  were  Christian 
gentlemen,  as  well  as  emissaries  of  Parliament .''  " 

"  The  terms  were  all  we  could  have  hoped  for — 
quarter  to  all — both  men  and  women  ;  the  ladies  to  be 
entreated  with  due  courtesy,  with  six  attendants  to 
wait  on  them  on  their  journey  ;  the  Castle  properties 
to  be  respected.  But  though  the  first  part  was 
honourabl}'  fulfilled,  the  rest  was  not :  the  Castle  pro 
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perties  were  racked  and  rifled — the  costly  pictures 
torn  and  broken — the  deer  killed  in  the  park — the 
trees  cut  down,  and  such  havoc  done  both  then  and 
since,  as  sure  will  wring  my  brother's  heart  to  see." 

"  And  now  the  noble  lady  is  at  Shaftesbury  ;  and 
'tis  your  wish  to  seek  her  there  ?  This  Maud  hath 
told  me,  and  I  honour  your  decision.  'Tis  the  thought 
of  a  good  and  duteous  daughter,  which  ever  brings 
Heaven's  good  blessing  with  it.  And  yet — and  yet — 
the  way  be  wearisome — and  the  plague,  they  do  say, 
rageth  in  those  parts." 

"  At  Bath  and  Bristol,  madam,  not  at  Shaftesbury. 
Yet  'tis  said  they  would  have  taken  them  to  Bath,  but 
Heaven  ruled  otherwise.  My  mother  sickened  with 
fatigue  and  trouble,  and  dear  good  Cecily  refused  to 
move  on  further,  unless,  in  sooth,  they  should  use 
actual  force,  the  which,  thank  God,  they  did  not  dare  ; 
but  they  took  Cecily's  two  boys  from  her — two  little 
lads  not  ten  years  old,  and  sent  them  among 
strangers." 

Her  voice  faltered  as  she  finished  speaking,  and 
Maud's  hands  clasped  hers  in  silence,  her  heart  too 
full  to  speak  ;  and  a  brief  pause  followed,  each  picturing 
to  herself  those  stormy  days,  and  thinking  of  the  lonely 
prisoners  at  Shaftesbury.  Then  Mr.  Weld,  who  had 
not  followed  their  discourse,  laid  down  his  news- 
letter, and  joined  them,  and  Mistress  Heathcote  roused 
herself  from  her  reverie,  to  ask  if  he  had  hopeful  news 
to  give  them  ? 

"  There  is  little  of  hope,  methinks,  madam,  but 
there  is  news  undoubtedly.  The  Prince  Rupert  is 
moving  westward,  on  the  road   men  think  to   Bristol. 
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Sir  Ralph  Hopton  hath  been  sorely  wounded  and 
Colonel  Sheldon  hath  been  slain.  The  Lord  Digby, 
being  now  recovered  from  his  wounds,  hath  rejoined 
the  army,  and  hath  already  done  some  gallant  service, 
albeit  for  the  nonce  only  a  simple  volunteer." 

"Methought,"  said  Clare,  a  little  absently,  "that  he 
was  serving  under  the  PrinceRupert.  Surely  they  fought 
together,  both  at  Bromicham  and  also  at  Lichfield  ?" 

"  Aye,  that  did  they,  and  most  bravely :  but  now  it 
seems  at  Lichfield,  things  went  not  well  nor  pleasantly 
between  them ;  and  since  then  for  some  injury,  real  or 
fancied,  the  Lord  Digby  hath  removed  him  elsewhere, 
and  hath  fought  instead  as  the  fancy  swayed  him, 
now  with  the  one  leader  and  presently  with  another — 
doing  always  for  the  time  good  service,  but  in  a  roving 
fashion." 

"  'Tis  a  pity,  truly,  he  is  so  unstable,"  said  Clare, 
with  a  smile,  "  for  few  there  are  hath  greater  parts. 
I  have  never  met  him,  strange  to  say,  though  through 
my  brother  I  have  heard  much  concerning  him." 

"  You  may  see  him  yet,  an  fortune  favour,"  said  her 
husband.  "  He  is  rumoured  to  be  now  at  Sherborne, 
where  his  father,  the  Lord  Bristol,  is,  and  may  well 
move  westward  in  the  Prince's  wake,  or  else  in  the 
Lord  Hertford's." 

"  Nay,  I  trust  he  cometh  not  to  these  parts,"  said 
Mistress  Heathcote,  with  a  sudden  conscious  glance  at 
Maud,  "  or  else  that  my  Lord  Eversleigh  will  come 
back  speedily,  and  be  himself  his  own  castellan." 

Maud  coloured  a  little,  as  her  kinswoman  spoke,  but 
Humphrey  laughed. 

"  Nay,  his  reputation  must,  indeed,  be  formidable, 
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since  his  very  name  suffice  to  scare  one  ;  a  right 
courteous  gentleman  as  I  have  met  with,  albeit,  I 
grant  you,  something  of  a  paladin  ;  and  greatly  more 
like  to  win  your  heart  by  storm,  than  put  Lord  Evers- 
leigh's  fair  home  to  peril.  Yet,  natheless,"  he  added, 
with  more  gravity,  "  I  like  not  much  the  present 
outlook,  for  the  war  draweth  steadily  this  way,  and  the 
road  to  Bristol  lieth  over  near  your  doors." 

There  was  a  little  pause  then,  which  Mistress 
Heathcote  was  the  first  to  break,  with  another  fervent 
wish  for  her  kinsman's  return. 

"I  never  can  rightly  comprehend,"  she  said,  fretfully, 
"  the  special  need  that  takes  him  from  us.  Were  he 
the  King's  soldier  there  were  something  in  it  (though 
methinks  a  man  hath  nearer  duties) ;  but  to  risk  his 
everything  for  a  troop  of  rebels  is  to  me  unfathomable." 
Then,  as  no  one  ansv/ered,  she  changed  the  theme  and 
turned  to  Clare  :  "  At  least,  Mistress  Weld,  you  should 
thank  Heaven  daily  that  your  husband  is  not  at  the 
present  under  arms,  Methinks  that  a  soldier's  wife 
may  have  much  anxiety  but  sorry  comfort." 

"  He  doth  but  bide  his  time  till  the  King  shall  need 
him,"  said  Clare,  glancing  anxiously  towards  her 
husband,  who  had  again  resumed  his  news-letter.  "  His 
near  kinsmen  have  done  well  and  bravely,"  she  added, 
after  a  pause;  "and  John  Weld  and  his  son  have 
been  knighted  in  fair  guerdon  of  their  service." 

"  And  have  been  excepted  from  pardon  by  the 
Parliament ! — a  sure  sign,"  said  Maud,  bitterly,  "  of 
true  service  to  their  king." 

**You  say  truly,"  said  Humphrey,  gravely,  "but 
listen  :  here  are  further  tidings.     'Tis   rumoured   that 
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Mr.  Denzil  Holies,  disgusted  seemingly  with  his 
present  posture,  with  the  virulence  and  fanaticism  of 
his  fellows,  hath  applied  for  passports  for  himself  and 
family  to  retire  presently  beyond  seas.  Also  that  the 
Lord  de  Clare  is  held  by  some  to  be  again  veering 
somewhat  to  the  King's  party." 

"  That  is  great  news,  an  one  may  credit  it,"  said 
Maud,  joyfully,  "  but,  alas  !  these  rumours  be  so  often 
premature — still,  when  at  Haughton,  I  dared  to  hope. 
He  is  proud,  'tis  said,  and  the  King  distrusted  him. 
Yet  my  Lady  Countess  is  most  loyal,  and  I  know 
that  strong  influence  hath  been  brought  to  bear  on 
him." 

"Well,  I  trust  to  my  soul  that  it  be  true,"  said 
Humphrey,"  and  on  this  authority,  I  am  fain  to  credit 
it  as  the  best  news  that  hath  of  late  come  unto  us. 
Methinks  the  evils  seem  to  increase  daily.  There  be 
more  dissension  and  less  of  steady  loyalty :  even  the 
Prince  Rupert  with  his  haughty  temper,  doth  lessen 
rather  than  advance  the  chances  of  a  better  under- 
standing." 

"And  yet,"  said  Clare,  "with  all  the  faults  and  follies 
of  which  his  enemies  accuse  him,  and  he  hath  enemies 
even  of  his  own  party — to  him,  and  to  him  alone, 
have  we  owed  the  few  triumphs  that  have  fallen 
recently  to  the  King." 

"  He  is  a  good  general,"  said  Humphrey,  thought- 
fully. "  of  that  no  man  can  gainsay  him — but  a  bad 
courtier  withal.  He  be  over  hasty  in  his  speech — too 
often  imperious  also  in  his  policy — which  maketh 
enemies  to  any  man." 

"  'Tis  a  pity,  truly,"  answered  Clare,  "  for  good  men 
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and  true  would  else  work  gladly  under  him  ;  whereas 
now,  whilst  his  valour  attracts,  too  often  his  bluntness 
drives  men  from  him." 

"The  old  story  of  despotism  everywhere,"  said 
Humphrey,  and  then  the  conversation  took  another 
turn. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

"  A  gloom  o'ershadowed  the  banquet  hall." 

Airs.  Hemajis, 

^T^HE  afternoon  wore  on  :  the  sun  sank  lower  and 

J^  lower  towards  the  horizon,  the  calm,  blue  sky 
turned  rosy  in  the  west :  a  light  breeze  sprung  up, 
sweeping  softly  the  surface  of  the  lake,  where  the 
white  water-lilies  were  beginning  to  unfold  their 
snowy  blooms.  Far  down  on  the  quiet  landscape, 
rich  with  buttercups  and  garlanded  with  meadow- 
sweet, the  first  dim  shadows  of  approaching  evening 
fell  lightly. 

The  three  ladies  rose,  presently,  and  moved  quietly 
homewards,  Maud  quickening  her  steps  a  little,  as 
they  drew  nearer. 

There  were  servants  running  hurriedly  to  and  fro, 
announcing  the  arrival  of  unexpected  guests,  and 
with  them,  also,  the  master  of  the  house  himself,  a 
master  at  once  reverenced  and  feared  —  trusted, 
honoured,  yet  not  altogether  loved. 

But  one  heart  there,  if  only  one,  was  full  of  love  for 
him — full  even  to  overflowing  ;  and  the  sound  of  his 
voice  brought  a  glad  look  to  her  face,  a  sunniness  to 
her  beautiful  eyes,  a  tone  of  greater  softness  to  her 
voice,  a  tenderness  to  the  little  hand  that  clasped 
his  own  so  fondly,  and  when  she  had  shyly  but 
courteously  given  greeting  to  his  guests,  assisted  him 
so  dutifully  to  unarm  ;  and  perhaps  it  may  seem  fanci- 

II-2 
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ful  to  say  so,  but  when  he  was  unarmed  she  seemed 
to  love  him  still  better  than  before  :  when  she  had 
removed  the  sword  and  dagger  from  his  side,  and  the 
pistols  from  his  belt,  and  drawn  off  the  thick  gauntlets 
from  his  hands,  for  she  seemed  with  them  to  put 
away  from  her  .remembrance  that  dire  disloyalty  to 
his  King,  the  dark  passions  and  the  terrible  ambitions 
that  wrung  her  heart  so  often,  for  his  sake  and  for  her 
own.  Perhaps  he  guessed  something  of  this,  for 
though  he  bent  and  tenderly  embraced  her,  thanking 
her  for  her  service  in  a  few  brief  words,  there  was  a 
little  gravity  of  tone  and  manner,  a  slight  shadow  of 
sadness  upon  the  brow  usually  so  calm,  lofty,  even 
defiant  in  its  pride. 

Then,  excusing  himself  to  his  guests,  mostly  officers 
of  his  corps,  he  hastened  to  meet  Clare  Weld  and  her 
husband,  who  had  followed  Maud  more  slowly, 
apologising  courteously  for  his  unavoidable  absence, 
and  expressing  unfeigned  sympathy  and  sorrow  at 
the  sad  fortunes  of  the  Lady  Arundell,  and  the  death 
of  his  much  esteemed  old  friend,  her  husband.  He 
offered  at  once  all  the  assistance  in  his  power  to  pro- 
mote a  meeting  with  her  mother,  but  gave  less  hope 
of  the  speedy  restoration  of  the  boys.  They  were 
pledges,  hostages — of  passing  value — though  in  time 
exchange  might  be  effected  :  and  it  were  not  well,  as 
Mr.  Weld  judged  wisely,  to  press  the  matter  on  too 
speedily.  When  a  few  months  more  had  soothed 
men's  choler,  when  the  memory  of  their  late  resist- 
ance had  partly  died  out  of  men's  memories — then 
would  he  surely  do  his  best  to  aid  her.  Thus  talking 
gravely  and  cordially.  Lord  Eversleigh  and  his  guests, 
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being  now  joined  by  Mistress  Heathcote,  turned  their 
steps  towards  the  house,  where  the  evening  meal  was 
spread  already,  and  where  the  presence  of  less  friendly 
auditors,  some  strangers  and  some  former  acquaint- 
ances of  Humphrey's,  required  the  subject  to  be  for  a 
time  dismissed. 

The  banqueting  room,  in  which  they  now  assembled, 
was  large  and  lofty,  panelled  with  carved  oak,  and 
adorned,  like  the  hall,  with  limnings  of  ancient 
masters,  interspersed  with  full-length  portraits  by 
Holbein,  Vandyke,  and  other  of  the  Court  painters  of 
that  or  the  preceding  reign.  Tall-backed  chairs  of 
Cordovan  leather,  richly  gilt,  relieved  the  general 
sobriety  of  colouring  ;  and  shields  bearing  the  quarter- 
ings  of  the  Wyndham  family,  adorned  the  wall  pieces, 
which  supported  the  massive  oaken  beams,  by  which 
the  room  was  spanned.  A  large  coat  of  arms,  three 
lions'  heads  erased,  carved  in  strong  relief  and  richly 
coloured,  surmounted  the  high  chimney-piece :  a 
magnificent  deerhound  crouched  upon  the  floor,  lift- 
ing his  head  lazily,  as  the  Baron  entered  in  company 
with  his  guests  and  household,  the  former  taking  their 
places  on  the  dais  at  the  upper  end  of  the  apartment, 
the  others  as  usual  below  the  salt.  The  meal, 
although  not  the  principal  one,  was  sufficiently  solid, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  those  days  :  the  fare 
abundant  rather  than  luxurious,  and  served  upon 
dishes  and  platters  of  tre  and  pewter,  with  goblets  of 
wood,  silver,  and  crystal.  Meats  of  various  sorts  with 
chete  loaves  and  brown  bread  formed  the  staple  of  the 
repast,  with  the  addition,  however,  of  such  lighter 
confections  as  Marchpane  and  paynpuff,  and   other 
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"  banqueting  stuffs,"  prepared  for  the  most  part  by  the 
hands,  or  at  least  with  the  superintendence  of  the 
ladies  of  the  house.  An  abundance  of  gold  and  silver 
plate,  mostly  of  foreign  workmanship,  further  adorned 
the  table  and  the  great  carved  buffet  which  stood  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  apartment ;  whilst  lacqueys,  in 
Lord  Eversleigh's  liveries,  moved  noiselessly  to  and 
fro  attending  on  the  guests.  The  repast,  however, 
drew  on  somewhat  slowly,  with  a  certain  gloom  and 
gravity  about  it  that  did  not  usually  distinguish  con- 
vivial gatherings.  The  ladies  spoke  but  little,  and 
although  the  gentlemen  conversed  at  intervals  on 
subjects  of  general  interest,  a  certain  instinct 
kept  them  all  silent  on  political  or  martial 
questions.  Clare  and  Humphrey  were  both  sad  at 
heart,  and  Lord  Eversleigh,  as  he  looked  upon  them, 
could  not  but  remember  other  visits,  when  Clare  and 
Roland  and  her  parents  had  been  honoured  guests 
there  in  the  bright  days  which  were  now  past ;  when 
no  party  feud  had  risen  to  divide  them,  and  the  bonds 
of  friendship  had  still  been  strong.  The  death  of 
Lord  Arundell  had  come  to  him  with  almost  the 
force  of  a  revelation  :  had  touched  him  strangely, 
proud,  and  strong,  and  haughty  as  he  was — perhaps, 
after  all,  there  were  tender  places  in  his  nature,  if 
only  men  could  find  their  way  to  them.  When  with 
strong  hand  he  had  wrenched  away  from  him  the  old 
ties,  the  old  friendships  of  the  past — had  turned  from 
the  memories  that  had  once  been  dear  to  him — had 
met  his  old  acquaintances  in  the  fierce  trysting  of  the 
battlefield  ;  had  fought  in  their  despite  and  to  their 
ruin,  in  the  new  cause  which  he  had  chosen — he  had 
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not  yet  told  himself  that  the  severance  must  be  final. 

Looking  forward  to  the  future,  he,  like  many  and 
many  another,  dazzled  and  blinded  with  the  passion 
that  was  upon  him,  had  looked  through  the  strife  and 
confusion  of  the  present  to  a  brighter  vista  yet  in 
store  for  him — not  alone  glory  and  gratified  ambition, 
but  a  rendering  back  to  him  of  what  the  strife  had 
reft  him  :  old  hopes  restored — old  ties  renewed  and 
strengthened — finally  hands  clasped  again,  after  long 
feuds  and  partings  :  old  links  mended  which  had  been 
severed  by  the  war :  old  customs  and  old  hopes  re- 
kindled as  in  the  wakening  from  a  disturbed  and 
troubled  dream.  Sometimes  when  the  storm  had 
been  fierce  against  the  Royalists,  and  old  friendly 
voices  had  seemed  to  reproach  and  blame  him,  he, 
like  many  others  who  were  not  fanatics  but  only 
rebels,  had  soothed  his  conscience  with  the  thought 
that  it  was  but  for  a  time.  The  strife  could  be  put 
away  again  as  the  sword  was  returned  into  the 
scabbard,  and  all  the  evil  and  unkindness  be  forgotten. 

But  now,  with  one  at  least,  it  could  not  be  so.  The 
hand  that  he  had  often  clasped  might  press  his  own 
no  longer.  The  heart  that  had  beat  as  hotly  as  his 
own  lay  hushed  in  the  grave,  and  the  brave  life  had 
been  poured  forth  generously  and  nobly  in  the  cause 
of  the  King.  The  coldness  that  had  come  between 
them  could  never  now  be  forgiven.  The  neighbourli- 
ness so  abruptly  ended,  could  never  be  restored  ;  and 
Lord  Eversleigh,  in  his  heart,  felt  sympathy  for  the 
widow  of  his  friend  ;  felt  also  a  strange,  keen  pain 
that  might  almost  be  remorse,  in  the  knowledge  that 
it  was  his  cause  which  had  made  her  desolate. 
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"  These  days  are  evil,  in  sad  earnest,"  he  said,  gravely, 
as  he  walked  with  Humphrey  upon  the  terrace  that 
evening.  "  Sad  and  evil,  with  little  brightness  what- 
soever way  we  turn.  Old  friendships  broken,  and  old 
ties  severed,  and,  above  and  beyond  our  private  griev- 
ances, a  gruesome  misery  over  all  the  land.  My  heart 
hath  bled  for  the  Lord  Arundell,  and  for  his  noble 
wife,  as  though  they  had  been  kith  and  kin  to  me ; 
and  yet  so  strong  the  wave  of  party  spirit  that  'tis 
little  influence  that  I  can  command.  An  I  gain 
an  order  for  your  honoured  wife  to  pass  a  few  hours 
only  with  her  mother,  it  will  be  little  indeed  to  all 
man's  seeing — and  yet  is  almost  more  than  I  dare 
hope  for." 

"  It  seemeth  to  me,"  replied  Humphrey,  with  some 
bitterness,  yet  courteously  withal,  "  that  Sir  William 
Massey  hath  borne  him  over  harshly  and  over 
zealously  throughout  this  matter.  At  Caldwood,  so 
my  wife  hath  told  me,  Prince  Rupert  acted  in  another 
fashion." 

"  It  was  early  days,"  replied  Lord  Eversleigh,  "  and 
the  siege  less  arduous  ;  and  less  time  given  to  heat 
men's  blood.  But  besides  this,  the  strife  hath  grown 
more  bitter,  and  the  Cavaliers,  I  avow  freely,  do  still 
deal  kindlier  most  times  with  the  women  (though  I 
shame  to  say  it)  than  the  Parliament  men.  The  war 
is  drawing  ever  closer,"  he  added,  gloomily,  after  some 
moments'  thought.  "Yet  you  and  yours  may  hear 
with  pleasure  the  tidings  that  I  bring  with  me.  Our 
troops  have  received  a  check — nay,  a  reverse  I  should^ 
more  frankly  call  it — on  Roundway  Down." 

"  That  is  brave  news,  truly,  to  all  good  King's  men," 
said  Humphrey,  gladly.     "  Yet  I  cry  you  mercy  for 
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so  saying,  seeing  that  you,  my  lord,  must  think  dif- 
ferently. I  pray  you,  hath  full  tidings  come  to  you, 
or  the  rumour  only?" 

"  Nay  I  bring  you  as  full  tidings  as  man  may,"  said 
Lord  Eversleigh,  somewhat  bitterly,  "  having  been 
myself  a  witness  on't."  He  paused  an  instant,  then 
added,  with  a  smile,  "  I  know  not  whether  it  be  wise 
or  prudent  to  tell  such  tidings  to  an  advanced  '  malig- 
nant.' But  as  my  guest,  and  not  in  arms  against 
us,  I  would  fain  pleasure  you  to  my  utmost." 

"  I  know  not,"  said  Humphrey,  frankly,  "  how  soon 
or  how  late  I  may  be  in  arms  against  you,  but 
whenever  it  please  the  King  to  send  me  summons. 
Yet  what  your  lordship  may  think  fit  to  tell  me 
relating  but  to  a  past  defeat,  can  in  no  manner,  to 
my  thinking,  bring  prejudice  to  your  cause  or  mine. 
We  have  been  already  nigh  on  seven  days  at  Garn- 
stead,  and  little  news  hath  so  far  reached  us,  save 
such,  indeed,  as  gave  us  sorry  comfort." 

"  You  have  heard,  doubtless,  of  Sir  Ralph  Hopton's 
mishap?" 

"  Aye,  surely,  at  Lansdowne ;  and  Sir  George 
Vaughan,  and  my  brother  Arundell.  This  last  was 
told  us  on  the  road,  and  a  letter  came  to  us  this  morn 
from  Roland,  which  spake  of  the  sore  straits  of  the 
Devizes." 

"  That  is  over,"  said  Lord  Eversleigh.  "  'Twas 
even  that  I  was  about  to  tell  you  :  since  the  Prince 
Maurice,  with  Wilmot  also  in  command,  brought 
many  troops  and  arms  from  Oxford,  and  so  forced  us 
to  raise  the  siege.  We  defeated,  however,  the  Lord 
Crauford,  he  being  taken  somewhat  by  surprise  ;  and 
then   drew  out  on  Roundway  Down,  to  suffer  in  our 
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turn  defeat  and  loss.  And  so  Waller  hath  fled  to 
Bristol  ;  and  I  would,"  stamping  his  foot  angrily, 
"  that  fortune  send  to  us  a  better  leader." 

"  But  the  Lord  Essex,  so  Sir  Roland  saith,  is  about 
Oxford  with  his  army.  Why  came  he  not  forthwith 
to  the  assistance  of  his  brethren  ? " 

"  Because  he  cared  not/'  said  Lord  Eversleigh, 
gloomily.  "  He  hath  turned  faint-hearted  like  so 
many  another,  though  I  say  it  that  have  well 
affected  him.  'Tis  not  his  cause  that  he  hath  cooled 
to,  but  these  wretched  Covenanters  that  have  swarmed 
the  land.  Nor  likes  he  more  indeed  than  I  do,  the 
ways  and  fashions  of  those  now  in  power.  Nay,  do 
not  mistake  me — though  there  be  division — who 
shall  deny  it  ? — there  be  no  disruption.  There  is  too 
much  at  stake  for  open  variance,  but  'twill  cost  us 
many  a  useless  battle  ere  we  again  hang  cordially 
together."  He  paused — then,  with  a  sudden  change 
of  subject,  "The  Lord  Digby  Avas  at  Roundway 
Down,  and  Earl  Carnarvon  and  the  Royalist  troops 
are  moving  on  to  Bristol.  I  trust  your  onward 
journey  leads  not  thitherwards,  since  the  country 
teems  with  scattered  troops,  and  wounded  men,  and 
fugitives  alike  from  either  party;  for  though  the  battle 
went  against  us,  we  had  better  luck  with  handfuls  of 
the  enemy — wasting  their  strength  as  usual  in 
pursuit." 

"  '  Tis  a  fault,  indeed,  too  rife  among  us,"  said 
Humphrey.    "  Prince  Rupert  favoureth  it  over  much." 

"  And  Carnarvon  also,  who  was  nearly  lost  by  it, 
but   was   barely   saved    by    Prince    Maurice's    men." 

"  I  would  we  had  some  of  the  qualities  one  hears 
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of  in  Mr.  Cromwell's  regiment !  Courage  we  have, 
and  loyalty  sufficient,  but  oftentimes  a  want  of 
prudence  and — sometimes " 

"  Discipline,"  replied  Lord  Eversleigh.  "Yet  some 
cast  blame  to  us  for  over  strictness,  while  some,  on 
the  other  hand,  reproach  our  levity.  The  young 
Earl  Denbigh,  who  hath,  as  you  will  have  doubtless 
heard,  been  named  commander-in-chief  of  the 
western  counties,  and  hath,  besides,  other  powers 
committed  to  him,  did  lead  his  men  into  the  parish 
church,  and  bade  them  take  the  Covenant  in  his 
presence — since,  failing  this,  he  would  have  none  of 
them.  Nay,  he  hath  named,  moreover,  days  of  fast 
amongst  them,  and  hath  abolished,  in  which  I  give 
him  honour,  profane  words,  idle  songs,  feastings,  and 
such  like." 

"  I  knew  the  father  well,"  said  Humphrey,  "  though 
not  the  son — an  extraordinary,  proper,  gallant 
gentleman — who  lived  and  died  in  service  of  his 
King.  'Tis  singular  his  son  hath  chosen  otherwise. 
The  influence  of  his  wife  hath  haply  swayed  him,  as 
is  the  case  full  often  in  these  days." 

Lord  Eversleigh  did  not  answer.  He  was  not  a 
man  to  be  greatly  swayed  by  women  ;  he  was  rather 
fain  to  mould  their  wishes,  their  affections  even  in 
accordance  with  his  own  ;  but  he  did  not  care  to  say 
this  to  Humphrey,  and  after  a  little  silence  they 
returned  slowly  to  the  house.  Two  or  three  days 
later,  the  Welds  quitted  Garnstead,  and  proceeded  to 
a  Puritan  friend's  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Shaftesbury,  to  await  there  the  result  of  Lord 
Eversleigh's  intended  efforts  in  their  behalf 


CHAPTER  X. 

"  Did  he  come  in  the  storm  ?   Did  you  not 
See  him  and  hear  him  ?  " 

Johanna  Baillie. 

IT  was  only  a  few  days  later.  Mistress  Heath- 
cote's  long  visit  had  drawn  to  a  close,  and  she 
had  returned  to  Shrewsbury,  where  some  pressing 
business  seemed  to  demand  her  presence. 

Maud  was  once  more  alone  at  Garnstead  ;  alone, 
that  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  even  though  Lord 
Eversleigh  still  lingered  there  from  day  to  day,  before 
resuming  his  military  duties.  Despite  the  softening 
that  had  momentarily  come  over  him,  at  the  untimely 
death  of  his  early  friend,  despite  his  sympathy  with 
Lady  Arundell,  for  her  orphan  children — his  politics 
and  purposes  w^ere  still  unshaken.  Those  who  knew 
him  best  had  not  expected  otherwise  ;  his  resolve 
once  taken,  his  opinion  formed,  pride  and  obstinacy 
mingled  in  his  nature,  and  made  him  as  adamant ; 
he  held  vacillation  almost  as  a  crime.  This  very 
morning  he  had  ridden  forth  early  with  some  tried 
followers,  in  pursuit,  it  was  thought,  of  some  Royalist 
fugitive  whom  report  held  to  be  in  hiding  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  it  was  this  fear  that  made 
Maud's  heart  so  heavy  as  she  wandered  aimlessly 
through  the  gay  pleasaunce,  heeding  little  of  what 
passed  around.  Presently  when  her  thoughts  became 
too  sad,  or  her  solitude  too  irksome,  she  summoned  her 
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attendant  and  turned  her  steps  in  the  direction  of  the 
village. 

The  neighbourhood  was  very  quiet — so  quiet  that 
Maud,  attended  only  by  her  waiting-woman,  could 
wander  there  at  will — happy  in  the  green  lanes,  and 
the  birds,  and  the  sweet  summer  sunshine.  Some- 
times she  would  chat  freely  and  graciously  with  her 
companion,  but  to-day  her  heart  was  heavy,  and 
though  she  stooped  to  cull  the  meadow-sweet,  the 
graceful  fern,  the  blue  forget-me-not,  it  was  still 
with  a  dreamy  listlessness,  and  her  thoughts  were  very 
far  away. 

Maud  was  very  lonely,  we  have  said  already, 
nor  was  it  strange  that  she  should  be  so  : 

Monica  gone  from  her  ;  her  father  cold,  or 
seeming  so,  absorbed,  pre-occupied  with  military 
duties,  with  little  time  or  even  sympathy  to  spare  his 
child.  It  was  not  that  he  meant  it  so,  far  from  it. 
As  Maud  grew  up  more  stately  and  more  beautiful, 
his  love  for  her,  though  nursed  in  silence,  had  steadily 
increased.  She  is  like  her  mother,  he  would  say 
sometimes,  and  then  for  a  while  a  softer  mood  came 
over  him,  but  it  did  not  last.  It  was  cold  and  stiff  for 
the  most  part  in  stately  Garnstead.  The  manners  of 
the  age  were  also  formal,  and  Maud  had  such  a  longing 
to  be  loved — was  that  longing  ever  destined  to  be 
realised  ?  She  asked  herself  the  question  often,  and 
now  the  response  was  already  nigh  at  hand. 

Her  dream  was  suddenly  interrupted.  Passing  a 
little  cottage  on  the  roadside,  a  small  sunburnt  child 
ran  out  to  speak  to  her.  Her  beauty  and  her  gentle- 
ness had  ever  drawn  children  towards  her,  and  made 
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her  presence  glad  to  them — even  when  the  long  hours 
had  been  dreary  and  desolate  to  herself :  but  now 
the  small  voice  had  a  plaintive  terror  in  it  that 
scattered  at  once  the  dreamy  sadness  of  her 
meditation. 

"  O  miss,  sweet  miss,  a  man  is  dying  in  yonder,  and 
none  but  granny  and  meesell  to  see  to  him  ! " 

The  words  were  broken — the  eyes  imploring — the 
hands  grasped  Maud's,  as  though  to  constrain  consent; 
and  seeing,  yet  not  understanding  her  bewilderment, 
the  words  broke  piteously  out  again  : 

"  O  miss,  you  maun  help  us — you  maun  come  to  us 
— the  mon  will  dee  !  " 

Truly,  Maud's  dreams  were  rudely  scattered.  The 
dim  fairyland  of  fancy  vanished,  and  sad,  stern  reality 
had  come  instead.  She  paused  a  moment  in  anxious 
questioning.  She  saw  now  that  she  had  wandered  over 
far — the  place,  the  child  alike  were  strange  to  her,  and 
the  afternoon  was  drawing  on  ;  the  shadows  of  the  tall 
trees  lengthened  fast  ;  there  was  a  sultry  feeling  in  the 
air  ;  the  earlier  flowers  were  closing  ;  the  dew  was 
already  on  the  grass.  Should  she  respond  at  once  to 
the  child's  petition,  or  should  she  rather  retrace  her 
steps  to  ask  for  help  more  efficient  than  was  hers  to 
give  ?  The  child's  hand  was  still  in  hers  :  the  uplifted 
blue  eyes  looked  straight  into  her  own :  the  need 
seemed  very  urgent — the  pleading  very  pitiful. 

Close  to  her  lay  the  cottage,  screened  by  its  over- 
hanging trees  :  the  door  ajar,  the  sun  shining  through 
the  narrow,  unglazed  windows — poor  no  less  than 
lonely  :  tenanted  by  an  aged  woman  and  a  little 
child.     Truly    a    sorry    shelter    for    a    dying    man ! 
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"  Dying"  and  of  what  ?  Fever-stricken,  or  it  might 
be  wounded,  for  there  had  been  strife  abroad.  The 
child  had  not  said,  possibly  did  not  know.  But  if 
wounded,  he  was  a  stranger,  probably,  and  it  was 
sadder  still.  Maud  thought  of  her  father — of  her 
many  soldier  friends — of  what  their  fate  might  one 
day  mete  to  them,  and  her  hesitation  was  at  an  end. 

"  He  is  soe  sick,  miss,  soe  sick,"  said  the  small,  shrill 
voice,  and  the  clinging  hand  grew  tighter  as  Maud 
approached  the  door.  Then  her  hesitation  passed — 
her  fear  of  all  that  she  might  have  to  see  passed 
also,  and  she  went  in. 

The  room  was  low  and  dark,  and  coming  from  the 
sunshine  Maud  could  not  at  first  distinguish  anything: 
then  her  eyes  fell  upon  a  rude  couch,  and  an  old  man 
stretched  upon  it,  whilst  over  him,  feeble  almost  as 
himself,  bent  a  woman  of  some  eighty  years.  She 
raised  her  head  as  the  door  opened,  and  then  with  a 
look,  half  doubt,  half  disappointment,  in  her  brown, 
wizened  face,  without  speaking  beckoned  Maud 
to  approach. 

Maud  shivered  a  little  as  she  did  so,  chilled  by  the 
wordless  welcome,  by  the  darkness,  by  the  presence 
of  death  which  was  gathering  over  the  house  :  by  an 
awe  which  she  had  never  felt  before.  Sensitive  and 
nobly-bred,  reared  perchance  but  too  rigidly  in  the 
exclusiveness  of  her  race,  scenes  of  suffering  and 
sorrow  were  entirely  new  to  her ;  but  she  would  not 
shrink  from  them  on  that  account  ;  and  the  fear  of 
contagion,  which  would  have  deterred  so  many,  had 
never  even  crossed  her  mind.  She  moved  slowly 
forward,  and  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  listening  to 
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the  low,  rambling  words  that  fell  piteously  upon  the 
silence. 

"  I  fear  he  is  very  ill,"  she  said,  and  the  old  crone 
shook  her  head  in  answer,  and  muttered  that  it  would 
soon  be  over. 

But  even  as  she  spoke,  she  left  her  place,  and  with 
tenderer  hands  than  Maud  had  looked  for  settled  the 
ragged  pillows  at  the  sick  man's  head,  and  raised  a 
cup  of  water  to  his  lips.  Then  Maud  moved  nearer 
also,  with  a  low-breathed  proffer  of  assistance,  and  as 
she  did  so  her  eyes  fell  suddenly  on  a  Cavalier's  sword 
and  badge,  that  were  leaning  against  the  bed.  Her 
thought  then  had  been  right — this  man  was  a  soldier 
— nay,  more — a  Royalist,  and  had  battled  for  his  K  ing, 
had  even  now  laid  down  his  life  for  him.  All  Maud's 
loyalty  arose  within  her,  a  new  tenderness  came  into 
her  face,  and  seating  herself  on  the  rude  stone  settle 
by  the  couch,  she  bent  above  the  sufferer,  and  spoke 
her  sympathy  in  kind,  compassionate  words. 

But  though  Maud,  her  fears  and  doubts  alike 
vanished,  would  willingly  have  lingered  by  his  side, 
giving  freely  the  little  aid  that  was  hers  to  give,  her 
waiting  woman  was  more  timorous,  and  in  tones  that 
fear  made  querulous,  urged  her  strongly  to  return. 

"  It  was  waxing  late,"  she  said,  "  a  storm  was 
brewing  ;  Lord  Eversleigh  would  even  now  be  waiting 
her — it  were  better  sure  to  leave  such  tasks  to  others, 
than  run  the  risk  of  being  benighted — if  no  worse." 

The  old  cottager  urged  her  also,  although  less 
selfishly.  "Go,  lady,"  she  said,  "I  doubt  not  help 
will  come  to  us  ;  and  you  be  unco'  young  to  look  on 
death.  He  hath  not  long  to  dree  on  now.  I  can  hold 
out  a  bit  longer." 
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"  But  you  are  old  and  feeble,  and  can  ill  bear  more 
fatigue.     This  little  child  is  not  much  help  to  you." 

"  She's  a  guid  bit  thing,"  said  the  old  woman,  sadly  ; 
"  the  last  of  a  braw  mony,  but  its  na'  work  for  such 
as  ye  are." 

"  Yet,  of  a  truth,  I  would  most  gladly  aid  you,"  said 
Maud,  gently;  and  then  with  a  look  half-timorous  and 
wholly  pitiful,  bhe  turned  and  looked  again  upon  the 
sufferer,  who,  roused  a  little  from  his  previous  apathy, 
now  followed  her  with  his  glance,  as  though  the  sight 
of  her  pleased  and  gladdened  him,  like  a  vision  maybe 
from  another  world. 

It  was,  perhaps,  a  consciousness  of  this  feeling 
which  decided  Maud,  as  she  at  length  turned  to  her 
attendant,  and  bade  her  hasten  to  a  neighbouring 
cottage,  where  the  old  woman  thought  that  aid  might 
be  obtained  ;  promising  that  she  would  not  leave  the 
hut  till  she  returned.  Then  she  resumed  her  seat 
beside  the  couch,  and  the  next  hour  passed  very 
slowly  and  almost  in  silence,  except  for  the  rambling 
utterances  of  the  wounded  man,  and  the  soft  tones  of 
Maud's  voice,  as  now  and  again  they  broke  the  still- 
ness with  a  word  of  sympathy  or  a  simple  prayer. 
She  felt  his  need  so  much — alone,  unaided  in  his  last 
long  journey — and  yet,  alas  !  how  little  she  could  do. 
She  did  her  best,  and  w^hen  her  words  were  lost  at  last 
upon  his  darkening  senses,  prayed  on  as  simply  and 
as  earnestly  in  his  behalf:  and  then  presently  the 
end  came — a  very  peaceful  one,  but  it  was  also  very 
sad  to  look  upon.  There  was  a  strange  weight  upon 
Maud's  heart,  as  she  at  length  rose.  The  presence  of 
death  gave  solemnity  to  the  scene,  and  the  white,  still 
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face  seemed  awful  in  its  fixity,  the  touch  of  the  cold 
hands  terrible  in  its  chill.  She  was  young  and  sensi- 
tive, and  full  of  impulse  and  affection,  and  she  had 
never  looked  on  death  before.  She  was  so  full  of 
life  herself,  that  the  passive  stillness  of  that  face  and 
form  sent  a  tremor  through  her  frame.  She  had 
dreamt  of  life,  often  sad  and  sorrow-fraught  and 
suffering — but  death  till  now  had  seemed  so  distant 
to  her  :  she  had  dwelt  so  little  upon  its  aspect.  She 
beheld  it  now  in  stern  reality  :  she  stood  riveted  to 
its  contemplation — seeing  not  what  passed  around 
her. 

She  hardly  knew  that  Phoebe  had  returned  without 
the  help  that  she  had  sought  for — help  which  anyway 
had  been  too  late.  She  knew  not  either  that  one 
stood  beside  her,  who  loved  her  indeed  as  his  very 
life — who  had  yearned  for  a  sight  of  her  fair  face  as  a 
man  hungers  for  his  native  land,  for  his  betrothed 
bride,  for  whatever  is  most  dear  to  him  on  earth — but 
whose  eyes  at  that  moment  sought  not  hers :  whose 
thoughts  were  for  the  instant  turned  aside,  as  he 
stood  there  silent,  in  a  grave,  stern  sorrow  that  gave  a 
new  and  nobler  reading  to  his  face,  gazing  upon  the 
pallid  features  of  the  dead,  who  had  served  him  long 
and  faithfully,  yet  whose  service  was  for  ever  at 
an  end. 

Presently  Maud  moved  a  little  and  broke  the  spell 
that  seemed  to  have  fallen  over  them  both.  There 
was  more  of  sorrow  now  and  less  of  fear  upon  her  face  : 
her  hands  clasped  together,  her  lips  parted,  her  eyes 
dimmed  a  little  with  fast  gathering  tears.  She  had 
little  thought  of  herself  just  then — little  thought  of 
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aught  around  her,  of  the  deepening  shadows,  or  of  the 
lateness  of  the  hour — least  of  all  of  him  who  still 
stood  near  her,  and  whose  gaze  was  fixed  at  last  upon 
her  face.  Digby  knew  that  he  was  still  unseen,  and 
fain  as  he  was  to  kneel  before  her,  to  tell  her  of  his 
hopes,  his  prayers,  of  his  deep,  deep  love — there  was 
something  in  the  solemnity  of  the  scene  that  still  re- 
strained and  held  him  back  :  that  made  him  rather 
draw  deeper  into  the  shadow,  that  her  glance 
perhaps  might  not  rest  upon  him.  His  was  a  singular 
character — fiery,  impulsive,  passionate  in  love  or  hate, 
but  holding  tender  depths  within  it,  of  which  those 
who  saw  him  in  his  lighter  moods  recked  little  ;  and 
all  the  passion,  and  the  poetry,  and  the  tenderness  of 
his  nature  had  been  poured  forth  unreservedly  and 
for  ever  at  the  feet  of  Maud.  It  was  then  that,  even 
as  he  watched  her,  fair  with  a  new  fairness  in  the 
tenderness  of  her  compassion,  a  reserve,  a  shyness,  as 
it  were,  came  over  him — a  reverence,  strange  even  to 
himself,  and  he  dared  not  approach  or  speak  to  her 
as  at  another  time  he  would  have  done. 

It  was  easy  to  conceal  himself  in  the  growing 
shadows  of  the  room,  for  Phoebe  and  the  child  had 
cowered  down  together,  new,  as  was  Maud,  to  the 
sight  of  death,  and  without  her  courage  to  endure. 
The  old  cottager  had  seen  him  enter,  but  his  presence 
was  familiar  to  her,  had  become  so  in  his  kindly 
tendance  of  his  follower,  his  free  and  liberal  bounty 
to  herself  She  did  not  know  how  much  he  risked, 
the  perils  that  he  courted  in  his  patient  lingering  j 
nor  how,  when  but  a  few  hours  since,  he  had  left  her 
threshold — leaving  the   memory  of  his  strong  hand- 
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clasp  and  cheery  God-speed  to  the  man  whom  he 
might  never  see  in  life  again — that  he  had  gone  forth 
to  new  risk  and  danger  :  to  elude,  if  might  be,  or  to 
dare,  if  need  be,  the  men  whom  he  knew  to  be  in 
fierce  pursuit  of  him  ;  and  who,  had  they  haply  tracked 
him  to  the  cottage,  had  brought  strife  and  bloodshed 
even  to  the  bed  of  death.  That  his  foes  were  baffled 
for  the  moment,  Digby  trusted  :  he  knew  it  was  for 
the  moment  only,  but  he  had  another  duty  and 
another  hope  before  him,  ere  he  again  turned  his 
thoughts  to  safety. 

The  minutes  wore  on  slowly,  but  Digby,  shrouded 
in  his  martial  mantle,  motionless  as  a  statue,  still, 
and  stern,  and  silent,  his  pale,  handsome  brow  (bared 
for  a  moment  in  the  presence  of  the  dead)  again 
shaded  by  his  broad-brimmed  Cavalier  hat,  awaited 
patiently  the  end.  Maud's  ministrations  were,  in  fact, 
well-nigh  over.  She  had  bent  and  folded  the  dead  man's 
hands  together,  and  placed  the  sword  and  badge  upon 
his  breast — mute  witness  of  his  loyalty — of  the  cause 
for  which   he  died. 

Then  with  a  sudden  impulse  she  knelt  down  beside 
him,  and  her  lips  moved  in  prayer.  She  did  not  pray 
for  the  dead ;  her  creed  forbade  it.  She  scarcely 
realised  ivJiy  she  prayed  just  then,  excepting,  perhaps, 
that  that  solemn  presence  seemed  to  bring  her  nearer 
to  the  unseen  world.  But  she  prayed  for  the  cause 
she  loved  so  dearly,  for  her  father  and  for  Monica,  for 
all  she  loved — from  that  day  forth,  although  she  knew 
it  not,  another  love  would  be  awake  within  her, 
another  prayer  rise  hourly  in  her  heart.  But  at 
length  she  rose,    and  speaking   kindly  to  the  widow 
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and  the  child,  and  promising  to  send  assistance  soon, 
she  summoned  Phoebe  to  attend  her,  and  startled  by 
the  growing  darkness  of  the  sky,  moved  quickly  in 
the  direction  of  her  home. 

Digby  lingered  yet  a  moment  longer  to  give  a  last 
glance,  and  to  leave  some  necessary  directions  for  the 
honourable  interment  of  his  friend  ;  and  as  he  did  so 
his  eyes  fell  suddenly  on  a  little  bunch  of  wild  flowers 
that  Maud  had  let  fall  in  her  first  trouble  and  dismay. 
Digby  stooped  and  gathered  them  carefully  in  his  mailed 
hand,  a  fragile,  fair  memorial  of  his  vanished  love ; 
and  then,  with  a  sudden,  tender  impulse,  he  laid  them, 
as  Maud  might  have  done,  on  the  dead  man's  breast. 
Then  he  went  out  of  the  cottage,  and  followed  slowly 
in  the  direction  that  Maud  and  her  attendant  had 
taken.  It  was  not  long  before  he  saw  them,  but  he 
did  not  seek  to  overtake  them  ;  he  only  followed  them 
at  a  distance,  patiently  and  unwearyingly,  ever  keep- 
ing sight  of  the  dark  mantle  and  the  crimson  hood, 
just  visible  in  the  grey  dimness  of  the  wood.  He 
knew  that  her  path  was  a  lonely  one  ;  that  danger  was 
abroad,  and  that  the  storm  was  gathering.  The  hour, 
also,  was  late  ;  he  could  not  leave  her  unprotected — 
her  whom  his  whole  heart  yearned  to  guard  and 
cherish  as  his  own. 

Yet,  seeing  her  so  brave  and  fearless,  and  doubtful 
of  her  feelings  towards  him,  he,  shy  with  a  new  shy- 
ness, or,  perhaps  more  truly,  chivalrous  with  a  chivalry 
foreign  to  his  day,  would  not  even  then  intrude  upon 
her  ;  would  not  startle  her  with  the  knowledge  of  his 
presence  ;  would  only  follow  her  in  the  distance,  and, 
without  thanks  or  guerdon,  keep  danger  and  difficulty 
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from  her  path.  The  wind  was  rising  very  rapidly, 
the  dark  clouds  sweeping  up  from  the  south,  massing 
heavily  and  yet  more  heavily  above  the  dim  outline  of 
the  hills.  Suddenly  a  long,  loud  peal  of  thunder  awoke 
the  echoes  of  the  wood,  and  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning 
lit  up  the  frowning  sky.  The  rain  began  to  fall,  first 
in  a  few  heavy  drops,  then  fast  and  furiously,  while 
the  clouds  turned  to  an  inky  blackness,  and  a  sudden 
darkness  seemed  to  gather  round  the  path.  And 
meanwhile  Maud  was  hurrying  homewards  as  fast  as 
the  intricacies  of  her  way  permitted.  She  shuddered 
at  the  lightning,  and  drew  her  cloak  more  tightly 
round  her,  speaking  brave  words  to  her  terrified 
attendant,  even  when  her  own  heart  was  full  of  fear. 
It  was  so  lonely  in  the  dark  wood,  with  the  shadows 
growing  thick  around  her  ;  the  wind  moaning  through 
the  high  trees,  and  the  blinding  rain  beating  her  back. 
Suddenly  she  stopped ;  they  were  on  the  banks  of  a 
small  stream,  that  eddied  and  whirled  across  their 
path,  and  they  knew  that  they  had  lost  their  way. 
Phoebe  screamed,  and  even  Maud  lost  courage.  Un- 
certain of  the  road,  bewildered  by  the  loneliness, 
unnerved  by  past  excitement,  and  weary  with  exer- 
tion, her  resolute  spirit  quailed  at  last,  and  she  burst 
into  tears. 

In  another  moment  Digby  stood  beside  her,  and 
his  voice,  calm,  quiet,  but  with  some  anxiety  in  its 
tone,  called  her  reassuringly  by  her  name.  He  had 
quickened  his  steps  when  the  storm  broke  over  them, 
and  reached  her  in  the  moment  when  she  required  his 
aid.  And  eager  indeed  was  the  greeting  Maud  gave 
to  him — welcome,   and   gratitude,    and    unspeakable 
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relief.  She  hardly  asked  herself  how  he  had  come 
there.  She  felt  only  that  she  was  safe.  The  colour 
came  swiftly  to  her  cheek — a  strange,  shy  light  into 
her  eyes  ;  a  sudden,  quick  beating  to  her  heart  ;  and 
then  her  hand  touched  his,  and  was  carried  reverently 
to  his  lips,  as  he  told  her  briefly  how  he  had  watched 
and  followed  her,  and  thanked  her  for  her  kindness  to 
his  friend. 

It  was  all  so  strange,  so  sudden  ;  not  many  weeks 
had  passed  since  their  last  meeting ;  not  a  day  since 
she  had  heard  men  speak  of  him,  telling  of  new  ex- 
ploits, of  new  service  to  his  King.  She  had  been 
thinking  of  him  not  an  hour  since,  as  she  stood  beside 
the  couch  of  death,  thinking  that  he  too  might  be  in 
peril,  but  never  dreaming  that  he  was  so  near.  Now 
his  presence  was  a  strange  surprise  to  her,  and 
came  with  the  suddenness  of  a  welcome  dream.  He 
was  near  her  when  she  most  needed  him,  and  even 
in  the  spell  of  her  surprise,  and  the  strangeness  of  the 
circumstances,  a  quick,  glad  feeling  woke  within  her — 
a  welcoming  pleasure  in  her  shyly-lifted  eyes. 

"  I  have  lost  my  way,"  she  said,  simply,  and  the 
quaintly  piteous  tones  bore  back  his  thoughts  to 
Shrewsbury,  whither  she  had  been  taken  by  him,  half 
captive  and  half  guest,  and  where  the  first  links  of  his 
life's  romance  were  woven.  But  the  love  which  then 
had  sprung  up  within  him  was  nothing  to  his  devotion 
now ;  and  his  veins  thrilled  and  quivered  as  he  spoke 
to  her,  thanking  Heaven  that  he  was  near  to  aid  her — 
to  serve  her  as  she  might  command. 

A  strange  joy  was  in  his  heart  as  they  slowly  re- 
traced their  steps  through  the  wood,  and  found  again 
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the  path  that  she  had  missed,  for  he  knew  the  way- 
better  than  Maud  Wyndham ;  he  who  had  wandered 
there  not  once  but  many  times,  Hngering  there  rashly 
in  the  fond,  vain  hope  of  meeting  her,  and  now  it  had 
really  come  to  pass.  Maud  guessed  it  all,  and  trembled 
also,  for  she  knew  how  terrible  the  risk  had  been.  She 
knew  her  father's  stern  relentlessness,  the  hatred  borne 
to  Digby  by  the  Parliament,  the  swift,  stern  fate  that 
had  been  meted  to  him  had  he  fallen  into  his  foemen's 
power.  Yet  all  this  he  had  braved  for  her — to  glean 
one  word,  or  look  upon  her  face,  or  haply  clasp  her 
hands  in  his.  She  had  heard  of  his  bold  visit  to  Cald- 
wood,  and  shuddered  at  Philip's  angry  threats  ;  and 
now  he  was  in  even  greater  peril — in  the  very  strong- 
hold of  his  foes.  Her  thoughts  roamed  as  his  had 
done  to  that  strange  Shrewsbury  adventure,  and  a 
sudden  glow  of  admiration  was  within  her  for  one  who 
could  do  such  brave  deeds  for  her,  even  though  they 
had  not  served  her  as  they  should  have  done.  He 
had  wrapped  her  in  his  cloak  and  protected  her  as 
best  he  could  from  the  still  heavy  rain  ;  but  she  had 
been  nearly  drenched  before  he  reached  her,  and  he 
felt  both  anxious  and  uneasy  even  whilst  talking 
pleasantly  and  frankly  with  her  in  his  old  winning 
way.  But  the  girl's  heart  rose  at  his  words,  and  a 
strange,  new  gladness  came  upon  her,  and  she  forgot 
the  storm,  and  her  fears,  and  the  sour  looks  of  her 
attendant,  who  trudged  sulky  and  slipshod  behind  her. 
At  last,  however,  the  Castle  gates  were  reached,  and 
further  Digby  might  not  venture.  Maud  held  out  her 
hands  to  him  in  eager  gratitude,  and  implored  him  to 
save  himself — to  leave  her. 
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He  would  leave  her,  he  said,  but  not  as  yet;  though 
peril  of  death  were  indeed  around  him,  it  mattered  not, 
he  must  sue  for  that  which  would  make  life  dear  to 
him  as  never  yet;  and  in  few  hurried  words,  yet  broken 
and  stirred  with  passionate  feeling,  he  told  her  he  loved 
her  from  his  heart,  and  would  seek  no  other  for  his 
bride.  He  was  not  worthy  of  her,  he  said,  wistfully, 
but  he  would  learn  to  be  so;  would  mend  his  ways  in 
very  earnest,  nor  do  a  deed  nor  think  a  thought  hence- 
forth that  might  displeasure  her  or  give  her  pain  ;  he 
would  love  her  dearly,  very  dearly,  he  urged  tenderly 
and  gravely,  his  own  heart  throbbing  with  the  new 
great  hope  within  him,  as  it  never  throbbed  in  hour  of 
peril.  He  would  strive  for  her  as  knight  of  old,  if  so 
be  it  he  might  hope  to  win  her;  and  if  she  would  have 
none  of  him,  he  added,  passionately,  why  then  he  would 
strive  bravely  still — but  to  seek  deaths  not  glory,  in  the 
cause  which  he  must  still  hold  dear  to  him.  And 
Maud's  eyes  were  full  of  tears  as  she  listened,  even 
whilst  there  was  a  sudden  gladness  mingled  with  a 
sudden  terror  in  her  heart,  for  she  knew  that  she,  too, 
had  long  loved  him  as  he  loved  her — and  might  not 
her  father  come  between  them  ? 

So  she  gave  him  all  she  had  to  give — if  not  as 
much  as  he  had  hoped  or  prayed  for — a  heart  full  of 
yearning  tenderness,  youthful  and  perhaps  unwise, 
yet  true  and  constant  to  its  very  depths  ;  only  the 
promise  he  would  fain  have  won  from  her  could  not 
be  yielded  him.  Her  father's  will  had  ever  been  a 
law  to  her  ;  without  his  sanction  she  could  never 
wed  ;  even  although  no  other  love  should  ever  take  the 
place  of  his.     And   then,  when  his  further  pleading 
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availed  him  nothing,  when  Digby  had  bent  and 
kissed  passionately  the  small  hand,  that  at  length 
she  yielded  him,  not  in  betrothal,  but  in  farewell,  she 
turned  and  left  him,  and  hastened  home  through  the 
court,  where  frightened  servants  crowded  round  her, 
•to  the  hall  where  her  father  paced  anxiously  to  and 
fro,  and  where  a  guest  arose  to  meet  her — Lord  de 
Clare. 

She  had  cast  her  hood  and  mantle  from  her,  but 
her  dress  bore  tokens  of  the  pitiless  rain,  and  her 
soft  brown  hair  fell  loose  and  dishevelled  from  a  face 
which,  pale  from  recent  emotion,  seemed  even  fairer 
and  sweeter  than  of  wont.  Lord  Eversleigh  wondered 
at  her  strange  beauty,  even  while,  somewhat  angrily, 
he  went  to  meet  her,  questioning  her  upon  her 
strange  absence,  her  strange  return  ;  his  words  stern, 
but  very  brief,  the  presence  of  a  stranger  checking 
them  upon  his  lips. 

Maud  answered  him  very  gently,  conscious  in  her 
heart  of  the  pain  she  had  given  him,  of  the  keen 
anxiety  he  refused  to  show. 

Then  she  turned  to  Lord  de  Clare,  with  her 
courteous  greeting,  glad  of  a  respite,  perhaps,  from 
further  questioning,  and  listened  while  he  spoke  of 
Haughton,  of  his  wife,  of  his  daughters,  lastly,  of  his 
nephew,  Francis  Holies.  She  blushed  a  little  at  this 
last  allusion,  remembering  Betty's  random  speeches, 
and  feeling  that  there  was  danger  in  the  theme  ;  and 
when  the  guest  with  courteous  words  had  said  his 
farewell  and  departed,  Lord  Eversleigh  told  his 
daughter  that  she  was  to  be  the  bride   of  Mr.   Holies. 

She  had  expected  this  somewhat  before  he  said  it. 
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She  had  guessed  it  in  the  parting  words — the  parting 
glances  of  her  father's  friend  ;  but  her  look  was  as 
dauntless  as  Lord  Eversleigh's,  as  she  answered  him 
with  her  own  strange  story. 

Proud,  and  full  of  courage,  she  told  him  everything  ; 
too  confident  in  his  honour  and  his  chivalry  to  fear  to 
tell  him  of  the  presence  of  his  foe.  She  told  the 
story  of  the  last  few  hours,  the  silent,  lonely  death- 
bed, the  storm,  and  Digby's  meeting  with  her  ;  and, 
lastly,  the  love  that  he  had  won  from  her — stealing 
away  her  heart  without  her  knowledge,  but  without 
redemption  all  the  same. 

It  was  no  wonder,  perhaps,  that  Lord  Eversleigh 
was  angry,  that  he  answered  sternly — hating  as  he 
did  the  name  of  Cavalier,  and  hating,  therefore,  with 
a  double  bitterness,  the  one  who  came  between  him 
and  his  child  ;  between  him,  also,  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  favourite  wish  ;  but  Maud,  resisting 
steadily,  but  in  silence,  felt  that  the  struggle  was  but 
now  beginning,  and  wondered  sadly  how  it  was  to 
end. 

"  In  all  things  else  I  will  obey  you  blindly,"  she 
would  say  sometimes,  as  days  went  on,  "  nor  will  I 
wed  without  your  blessing.  Yet  neither  can  I  ^w^ 
my  hand  till  my  heart  can  follow  it." 

But  the  answer  came  more  sternly  than  before, 
that  Digby,  at  least,  should  she  never  wed. 

Towards  the  middle  of  summer.  Lord  Eversleigh, 
after  many  delays,  rejoined  his  regiment,  sending 
Maud  on  a  visit  to  Monica  at  Caldwood.  The  De 
Clares  moved  southward,  and  Digby  had  already 
returned  to   Court.     He  had   not  seen   Maud  again. 
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though  he  had  striven  to  do  so.  Lord  Eversleigh, 
although  from  chivalrous  feeling  desisting,  for  the 
time,  from  seeking  or  pursuing  him,  kept  vigilant 
watch  to  prevent  a  further  intercourse  ;  but  at  the 
burial  of  his  friend  and  follower,  which  Digby  risked 
much  to  attend,  a  little  regretful  missive  was  conveyed 
to  him  from  Maud.  It  was  written  at  her  father's 
bidding,  informing  him  of  what  had  passed,  and  telling 
him  that,  for  the  present  at  least,  all  intercourse  must 
cease  between  them. 

It  was  not  likely  that  Digby  would  submit  without 
an  effort,  to  any  such  obvious  dictum  of  Lord  Evers- 
leigh. He  read  Maud's  love — Maud's  hopes  and 
fears,  her  pain  and  her  unfailing  trust,  through  each 
word  of  those  tremulous  lines  ;  and  as  he  pressed 
them  to  his  lips,  he  put  aside,  as  though  he  had  not 
seen  it,  the  dismissal  they  conveyed  ;  loving  her  the 
more  for  her  obedience,  whilst  hot  and  angry  with 
the  man  who  had  dictated  it. 

He  did  not  after  this  attempt  to  see  her;  but,  whilst 
bowing  outwardly,  as  in  honour  bound,  to  Lord 
Eversleigh's  desire,  he  was  none  the  less  determined 
to  pursue  his  courtship,  and  sooner  or  later  to  win 
her  for  his  own.  He  went  forth  to  battle  as  was 
usual,  and  more  bravely,  if  that  was  possible,  than 
before.  He  wrote  numerous  despatches  in  his  old 
brilliant  style,  and  carried  on  a  mortal  strife  with  his 
political  and  personal  foes  ;  and  a  fitful  skirmish 
with  Prince  Rupert,  now  following  leally  and  gallantly 
beneath  his  banner,  now  lashing  himself  into  fury 
against  him  ;  according  as  some  brilliant  victory 
aroused   his  enthusiasm,   or  some    new    recklessness 
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evoked  his  wrath.  But  through  all,  his  thoughts,  his 
efforts,  were  for  Maud  only ;  his  laurels,  won  and  vvorn 
for  Iter — his  hopes,  his  wishes,  his  ambition,  centred  in 
her  alone. 


CHAPTER  XL 

"  If  the  heart  of  man  be  oppressed  with  cares, 
The  mist  is  dispelled  when  a  woman  appears." 

Gay. 

AT  length  the  Queen  came  to  Edgehill.  It 
was  a  fair  July  afternoon  :  a  glow  of  warm, 
bright  sunshine :  blue  sky  with  soft,  fleecy  clouds 
scudding  across  it,  edged  with  glittering  silver  :  light 
vapours  borne  along  by  the  slight  breeze :  a  sweet, 
fresh  green  upon  the  grass,  upon  the  thick  hedges, 
upon  the  young  foliage  of  the  trees  :  here  and  there  a 
Scotch  fir  in  blue-green  mantle  standing  out  darkly 
against  the  bright  glossiness  of  lime  or  beech : 
glittering  dewdrops  lying  upon  the  grass  :  a  fragrance 
of  young  flowers,  roses  and  honeysuckle  :  the  songs 
of  birds  trilling  softly  in  the  neighbouring  woods  : 
bright  flashes  of  colour  where  the  Cavaliers  grouped 
themselves  round  the  King,  or  sauntered  in  little 
parties  talking  of  the  coming  of  the  Queen,  or, 
perhaps,  even  in  that  fair  scene,  plotting  and  planning 
and  growing  bitter  over  their  real  or  imaginary  wrongs. 
Lord  Digby,  who  had  some  few  weeks  since  returned 
to  Oxford,  and  offered  the  King  his  service  as  a 
simple  volunteer,  stood  apart  conversing  with  Lord 
Dorset.  Richmond  looked  anxiously  towards  the 
horizon,  where  the  approach  of  his  Queen  and  his 
duchess  might  at  any  moment  be  descried.  Charles 
talked   gaily  to  the  little  Princes  of  themselves — of 
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their  pursuits — oftenest  of  their  mother.  There  was  a 
kind  smile  on  his  eyes  and  upon  his  Hps :  his  brow- 
was  less  stern,  less  sad  also  than  of  wont. 

Presently  the  Queen's  approach  was  signalled,  and 
loud  shouts  of  joy  and  triumph  arose  on  all  sides  from 
the  waiting  crowd,  and  the  nobles  drew  more  closely 
round  the  King. 

Each  eye  was  fixed  like  his  upon  the  far  horizon, 
where,  dimly  at  first,  but  becoming  each  instant  clearer, 
the  long  lines  of  the  Queen's  army  could  be  dis- 
tinguished, advancing  at  slow,  regular  pace  towards 
them.  A  proud  array,  truly,  and  one  well  fitted  to 
win  a  welcome  from  the  coldest  loyalist.  In  front 
some  three  thousand  mounted  men,  well-armed  and 
splendidly  equipped,  with  the  Royal  banner  floating  in 
their  midst ;  behind,  long  lines  of  infantry,  with 
cannon  and  mortars,  and  loaded  waggons  bringing  up 
the  rear.  Henrietta  rode  on  horseback  at  the  head 
of  her  troops — proud,  fair,  triumphant  ;  and  with  her 
came  also  a  crowd  of  nobles  in  rich  vesture,  with 
Prince  Rupert  in  their  midst ;  and  ladies,  stately  and 
beautiful,  who  had  followed  their  mistress  from  York, 
or  from  the  Hague.  The  Court  which  surrounded 
her  seemed  almost  to  eclipse  in  splendour  that  which 
stood  waiting  to  receive  her  upon  the  plains  at 
Edgehill. 

But  now  fresh  shouts  rent  the  air  as  forms  and 
faces  became  more  plainly  visible ;  hats  were  lifted, 
swords  flashed  in  the  sunshine ;  whilst  the  lowest 
soldier  in  the  King's  forces  felt  his  heart  beat  high 
with  a  new  enthusiasm,  to  greet  the  advent  of  the  high- 
spirited  Queen. 
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Her  conduct  at  Bridlington  had  been  noised  through 
the  whole  country;  her  ''Reims  cT Angleterre  7ie  se 
noyent  pas  I'  had  been  repeated  on  every  side :  the 
Cavaliers  had  been  furious  at  the  rebel  admiral's 
cowardly  attack,  and  their  indignation  bore  fitting 
fruit  in  the  warmth  and  heartiness  of  their  welcome, 
when  she  returned  to  them  safe  and  triumphant  in  the 
zenith  of  her  charms — with  the  halo  of  past  peril  about 
her  still. 

As  soon  as  the  cavalcade  had  approached  within 
reasonable  distance,  the  King  advanced  to  meet  her, 
accompanied  by  the  little  Princes,  and  attended  by 
some  few  of  the  highest  nobles,  all  eager  in  their 
joyous  welcome. 

Nor  was  the  emotion,  the  happiness,  upon  one  side 
only.  When  Henrietta  alighted  from  her  steed  at  the 
approach  of  the  King  :  when  she  looked  upon  the  gay, 
courtly  circle  that  had  come  there  for  her  sake,  to  do 
her  honour :  when  she  marked  the  grave  brow  of  the 
King  lit  up  with  unwonted  joy  at  again  beholding 
her,  her  heart,  which  was  not  cold  but  only  frivolous, 
beat  with  warmer,  tenderer  feelings  than  it  had  often 
known,  and  she  threw  herself  impulsively  into  her 
husband's  arms. 

But  the  King's  content  in  her  presence  was  pathetic 
to  behold.  Even  those  by  whom  the  Queen  was  little 
loved  could  not  remain  unsoftened  as  they  marked 
the  tenderness  of  each  look  and  gesture :  the  fond 
endearments  that  even  the  presence  of  others  could 
not  wholly  restrain  :  the  loving  words  that  welcomed 
her  return.  He  gave  no  word  of  reproach  to  her  for 
the  long  unnecessary  delay  that  had  kept  them  apart : 
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but  warm  commendations  and  thanks  for  the  aid  she 
brought,  and  fond,  glad  hopes  that  with  her  coming, 
the  worst  of  the  storm  had  passed  away  for  him.  It 
almost  seemed  that  with  this  one  wish  granted,  he  had 
for  the  moment  nothing  left  to  wish  for ;  or  at  least, 
he  said,  with  his  cher  cmir  beside  him,  he  could  dree 
his  wxird  with  lighter  heart,  a  more  hopeful  spirit,  and 
fight  and  strive,  and — if  the  need  were — suffer  with  a 
braver  front.  And  Henrietta  for  once  responded  with 
affection,  and  prophesied  great  things  of  their  united 
efforts,  in  winning  back  their  kingdom,  and  subduing 
tlieir  rebellious  people.  She  could  not  even  in  that 
one  hour  think  only  of  him. 

Prince  Rupert  had  been  sent  by  Charles  from 
Oxford  to  Stratford-upon-Avon,  to  greet  and  welcome 
the  Queen,  and  accompany  her  to  Edgehill.  He 
looked  with  mingled  feelings  on  her  meeting  with  the 
King,  which  he,  at  least  (excepting  for  his  kinsman's 
sake),  had  not  been  anxious  for.  There  was,  indeed, 
no  love  lost  between  them.  He  had  given  her  fair 
welcome  but  a  few  days  since,  with  the  homage  of 
lip  and  knee  that  had  beseemed  her  station  :  had  con- 
gratulated her  upon  her  safe  arrival — on  the  large  and 
well-appointed  army  she  had  mustered,  and  the 
success  that  had  attended  her  upon  the  road.  He  had 
served  her  faithfully  in  many  ways,  and  through  many 
perils  ;  yet  he  knew  through  all  as  he  had  ever  known, 
that  she  was  not  his  friend.  Their  characters,  their 
natures  were  so  different.  Rupert's  was  a  strong 
nature,  and  hers  was  weak.  Henrietta  could  at  times 
be  passionate,  sometimes  energetic,  often  fickle  and 
inconstant — but  weak  always  ;  and  this  weakness  was 
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the  mainspring  of  many  of  her  faults.  But  there 
were  other  differences  not  less  salient  :  with  all  his 
failings,  and  they  were  many,  sometimes  grievous, 
Rupert  was  still  frank,  open  and  sincere.  Henrietta 
loved  intrigue  (diplomacy  she  called  it),  and  the  two 
extremes  would  not  meet. 

So  he  turned  away  from  the  rejoicing  group  :  from 
the  dazzling  ranks  of  the  Cavaliers  :  from  the  King  and 
the  little  Princes  :  from  the  merry  laugh  and  the  gay 
music  ;  and  strolled  away  over  the  green,  smooth  turf 
with  the  lad  who  had  become  so  dear  to  him,  because 
he  was  as  honest  as  himself  And  there,  while  the  birds 
sang,  and  the  sun  shone,  and  the  clouds  cast  down 
long,  soft,  fugitive  shadows  upon  the  wide  plain,  and 
the  conversation  of  their  fellows  reached  them  distant 
and  indistinct,  Rupert  told  Roland  that  he  would  fain 
go  thence,  away  from  the  splendour  of  the  Court,  from 
its  follies  and  its  fashions,  into  the  scenes  of  strife  and 
battle  that  were  congenial  to  him,  and  he  asked 
Roland  if  he  would  follow  him  ? 

"  Unto  death.  Highness." 

The  answer  came  calm  and  quiet,  but  full  of 
earnestness  ;  and  Rupert  felt  in  his  heart  that  so  it 
would  be. 

After  a  brief  pause  for  rest  and  refreshment,  the 
King  and  Queen  once  more  united,  set  forth  with 
their  respective  suites  to  Wroxon,  the  seat  of  Sir 
Thomas  Pope,  whence  they  proceeded  on  the  following 
day  to  Woodstock,  and  thence  to  Oxford,  whither 
the  rest  of  their  following,  and  their  troops  had  pre- 
ceded them. 
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The  Queen's  arrival  brought,  unhappily,  no  cessation 
of  hostilities.  The  campaign  still  drifted  on,  now- 
fast  and  furious,  now  flagging  somewhat  ;  but  never 
for  long.  And  other  things  went  on  also,  which  were 
stranger  still.  Fetes  of  all  kinds  followed  in  quick 
succession,  not  only  in  Oxford,  but  elsewhere  also, 
given  and  patronised  by  those  in  the  highest  places, 
presided  over  by  dames  fair  and  gentle,  attended  by 
men  who,  haply,  on  the  morrow  might  fight  their  last 
fight  upon  some  stricken  field.  It  seemed  as  though 
men  would  fain  forget  the  dreariness  and  the  anxiety 
around  them.  That  they  would  shut  out  with  gay 
scenes  and  glittering  jewels,  with  lights  and  lustres, 
with  dance,  music,  and  song,  the  darker  struggles  of 
the  contested  field  :  the  memories  of  fallen  friends  : 
the  roll-call  when  the  strife  was  over :  the  empty 
places  in  the  Council :  the  names  to  which  no  answer 
was  returned  ;  that  they  would  put  from  them,  if  it 
might^be — that  they  would  bury  in  brief  oblivion  those 
sights,  those  sounds,  which,  if  heeded,  would  have 
struck  too  mournfully  upon  their  hearts.  It  might  be 
so,  yet  it  availed  but  little.  The  dance  went  lightly, 
and  the  music  throbbed  through  the  stately  halls  ;  but 
the  war  went  on  just  the  same — chilling  the  very  heart 
of  the  land,  reproaching  its  loyalty  with  the  lives  of 
its  best  and  bravest,  bowing  its  prosperity  to  wreck 
and  ruin — to  rebel  and  Royalist  in  the  same  hard 
measure,  like  a  torrent  that  spares  nothing  in  its 
course. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

**  Beautiful,  yet  wayward,  wild, 
Capricious  as  a  fretted  child." 

Z.   E.  L, 

"All  passion,  tremulous,  and  weak, 
A  woman  in  her  woman's  sphere, 
Of  joy,  of  grief,  of  hope,  of  peace." 

L,   E.  L. 

LATE  in  the  summer  the  combined  forces  of 
Lord  Hertford  and  Prince  Rupert  (sent  west- 
ward for  that  purpose),  attacked  and  carried  by  storm 
the  strong  town  of  Bristol,  of  which  the  Prince,  at  his 
own  request,  was  subsequently  nominated  governor. 
The  appointment,  unfortunately,  was  not  a  successful 
one,  arousing  dissension  amongst  the  Prince's  com- 
rades, and  giving,  in  particular,  umbrage  to  Hertford, 
who,  in  his  capacity  of  commander-in-chief  of  the 
western  army  had,  in  fact,  already  designated  Sir 
Ralph  Hopton  to  the  vacant  post.  Dissensions  grew 
daily  fiercer  and  more  wild  between  the  respective 
partisans  of  the  two  candidates,  and  not  alone  in  the 
town  and  in  the  camp,  but  in  the  very  Court  and 
Council-chamber  of  the  King.  Finally,  Charles  came 
himself  to  Bristol  to  decide  the  matter  on  his  own 
proper  authority — and  a  compromise  was  effected — 
Rupert  being  confirmed  in  his  post  as  nominal 
governor  with  Sir   Ralph    Hopton  acting  under  him, 
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or,  as  His  Majesty  succinctly  expressed  it,  "  Rupert 
was  to  have  the  honour,  and  Sir  Ralph  Hopton  to 
enjoy  the  thing."  Hertford,  whose  future  relations 
with  Rupert  had  necessarily  become  constrained,  if 
not  unfriendly,  was  withdrawn  by  Charles  with 
specious  words  from  the  western  command,  for  the 
better  furthering  of  our  affairs  elsewhere,  and  was 
further  promised  a  post  near  the  King's  person  ;  but 
the  matter  did  not  in  reality  end  here,  and  much  dis- 
content and  ill-will  remained,  while  several  officers 
resigned  their  appointment  sooner  than  continue  ser- 
vice under  Rupert's  command. 

In  the  beginning  of  August,  the  King  determining  to 
besiege  Gloucester,  the  only  important  town  in  the 
^Midland  counties  which  still  defied  him,  summoned 
Prince  Rupert  from  his  newly  acquired  honours  to 
conduct  the  siege.  Rupert  was  much  disconcerted 
by  the  summons  ;  still  more  so  at  the  purpose  for 
which  the  King  required  his  services.  He  obeyed 
the  former  as  in  duty  bound  ;  the  latter  he  felt  it  his 
duty  equally  to  refuse  persistently.  The  impetuous 
Prince,  who  could  lead  a  forlorn  hope  so 
gallantly  ;  who  could  dash  fearlessly  through  the 
serried  ranks  of  foemen  in  an  open  field,  or  ride 
them  down  in  the  narrow  lanes,  in  which  their  own 
imprudence  or  his  good  generalship  had  entangled 
them  ;  who  could  head  an  assault  so  fiercely,  and 
stand  the  first  within  the  breach,  had  neither  the  mind 
nor  patience  for  the  long  slow  weeks,  or  months,  it 
might  be,  of  a  siege.  He  distrusted  himself  and  his 
followers  in  a  duty  which  they  neither  loved  nor  were 
accustomed  to  ;  and  it  was  with  mingled   anger  and 
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disappointment  that  he  declared  himself  unable   to 
take  the  command. 

The  King  was  disappointed  also — it  was  but  a 
little  while  since,  to  please  his  nephew,  he  had  dis- 
missed the  gallant  Hertford  from  the  post  that  he 
had  filled  so  bravely ;  and  now,  without  an  excuse 
almost,  certainly  without  an  apology,  the  Prince 
withdrew  himself  from  the  command,  in  so  far  at 
least,  as  the  siege  of  Gloucester  was  concerned. 
There  was,  it  is  true,  some  sense,  some  prudence,  in 
the  Prince's  arguments.  An  assault  would  be,  doubt- 
less, surer  than  a  siege,  more  swift  also ;  and  the 
enemy  would  have  less  time  to  bring  reinforcements 
to  the  help  of  the  town  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
bloodshed  would  be  incomparably  greater  ;  and  the 
King's  mind  reverted  to  the  long  list  of  casualties, 
which  had  been  presented  to  him  at  Bristol,  and  which 
had  made  the  victory  a  dear  one.  Many  of  his  most 
valued  officers  had  been  slain  there  ;  many  more  were 
still  disabled  by  their  wounds.  He  decided  at  length  to 
entrust  the  conduct  of  the  siege  to  General  Ruthven, 
but  in  doing  so,  commented  strongly  on  his  nephew's 
independence  and  self-will.  Nor  did  the  courtiers 
judge  the  Prince  more  leniently  ;  while  some  among 
them  spoke  out  openly,  accusing  him  even  of  dis- 
loyalty to  his  cause.  Lord  Digby,  who,  tired  of  his 
knight-errantry,  had  attached  himself  again  to  the 
immediate  service  of  the  King,  was,  as  usual,  the 
most  indignant  in  his  strictures,  and  vowed  in  private, 
and  in  public  also,  that  the  Prince  should  either  be 
moved  from  his  command,  or  obey  the  mandate  of 
his  Sovereign.     But  Charles  as  yet  loved   his  young 
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kinsman  with  a  love  too  strong  to  be  lightly  shaken, 
and  trusted  him  as  he  would  have  trusted  few.  With 
him  the  two  feelings  went  together :  if  trust  failed, 
love  would  soon  fail  also,  and  give  w^ay  to  sternness 
and  severity.  But  that  time  was  yet  far  distant,  if 
ever  it  was  to  come.  When  Digby  passionately 
reproached  the  Prince's  conduct,  and  implored  the 
King  for  his  own  sake  and  for  England's  sake,  to  take 
the  power  from  hands  so  reckless  and  capricious, 
Charles  cast  back  his  thoughts  to  Edgehill  and  to 
Worcester,  remembering  the  feats  of  arms  and  high 
proofs  of  loyalty  that  tallied  not  well  with  the 
accusations  of  his  foes.  He  told  himself  that  this 
young  soldier  might  have  reason  in  his  arguments  ; 
that  the  hand  which  could  serve  so  nobly  in  the  field 
might  grow  useless  and  weary  in  the  slow  progress  of 
a  siege  ;  and  he  reflected  that  Rupert  and  his  bold 
Cavaliers  might  be  of  better  service  to  him  elsewhere 
— in  bold  skirmish,  or  hazardous  pursuit. 

But  if  Rupert  disliked  the  prospect  of  a  siege, 
there  were  others  who  disliked  it  more.  The  Queen 
was  indignant  at  the  delay  it  would  occasion  ;  she 
was  weary  of  the  war  ;  she  would  have  had  them 
march  at  once  on  London,  and  she  blamed  Prince 
Rupert  hotly,  and  perhaps,  unjustly,  because  they  did 
not  do  so.  She  held  the  siege,  wrongly  enough  as  we 
know,  to  be  a  scheme  of  Rupert  to  keep  her  husband 
from  her.  Somehow,  since  her  return  to  Oxford,  the 
breach  had  widened  between  her  and  the  Palatine, 
dislike  had  ripened  almost  into  hatred,  distrust  had 
deepened  into  blind  suspicion.  This  was  natural. 
With  the  same  aim,  the  same  purpose  ever  in  their 
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hearts  —  their  schemes,  their  plans,  were  widely- 
different — each  striving  to  cross  the  projects  of  the 
other,  even  as  the  courtier  lords  crossed  the  plans  of 
the  Cavaliers. 

As  preparations  for  the  siege  went  on,  Henrietta 
Maria  sent  for  the  King  "  to  come  and  give  her 
satisfaction  on  the  matter." 

Most  men  would  have  resented  so  imperious  a 
summons ;  but  Charles,  if  an  absolute  Sovereign, 
was  a  most  indulgent  husband.  A  long,  weary  march 
lay  between  him  and  her ;  he  had  weighty  affairs  to 
occupy  his  time,  but  he  set  out  when  the  letter 
reached  him,  and  in  due  course  arrived  at  Oxford. 

He  proceeded  at  once  to  Merton  College,  which  his 
loving  care  had  refurnished  for  the  Queen  ;  eager  to 
see  her  and  explain  away  the  grievance,  and,  maybe, 
expecting  some  sympathy  in  return.  No  affectionate 
greeting,  however,  awaited  him  ;  only  fretful  re- 
proaches and  unjust  suspicions.  She  would  hardly, 
indeed,  give  him  audience  with  her,  and  when  she  did, 
it  was  rather  as  a  spoilt,  petted  child  that  she  received 
him,  than  as  a  wife,  loving  and  tenderly  beloved. 

It  was  touching  to  see  that  grave,  stately  monarch, 
with  his  pale,  melancholy  features  and  dignified 
bearing,  wooing  back  patiently  to  calmness  and  to 
reason  the  passionate  little  being  whom  he  loved  so 
fondly  ;  for  whom  he  had  risked  the  anger  of  the 
nation,  first  in  his  marriage,  and  then  still  more 
fatally  in  his  blind  submission  to  her  imperious  will  ; 
who  was  still  so  dear  to  him  after  so  many  years  of 
bearing  with  her — after  the  veil  was  drawn  aside  that 
had  hidden  her  failings  from  his  sight,  after  the  way- 
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wardness  that  had  pleased  him  in  a  child  had  grown 
less  pardonable  in  a  woman.  She  was  very  different 
from  him  :  passionate  when  he  was  calm,  jealous  when 
he  was  full  of  trust,  fickle  when  he  would  fain  have 
been  constant,  but  he  loved  her  through  all  her  faults 
— kind  or  froward,  she  was  his  cher  coetir  still. 

So  he  paced  up  and  down  the  long  tapestried 
room,  listening  still  to  her  querulous  complaints — 
parrying  them  with  a  quiet  smile,  or  with  a  word  so 
tender  that  it  surely  should  have  brought  her  to  his 
side ;  listening  to  her  jealous  accusations  against 
Rupert,  and  pleading  with  her  in  defence  of  the 
nephew  whom  he  loved.  Maybe,  some  of  her  words 
sank  deeper  into  his  heart  than  he  was  himself  aware 
of,  and  sank  there  to  waken  again  and  blossom  into 
doubt  of  him,  whom  now,  at  least,  he  held  so  faithful ; 
but  he  did  not  measure  feelings  then,  or  weigh 
suspicions,  or  put  aside  accusations  ;  he  only  set 
himself  to  soothe  and  pacify  her,  for  whom  this  long 
journey  had  been  undertaken.  At  last,  however,  he 
understood  the  truth,  from  the  incoherent  phrases, 
partly  French,  partly  English,  that  reached  him 
through  a  storm  of  sobs  and  tears  ;  and  felt  that  it 
would  be  but  just  to  take  from  Rupert  the  onus  of 
the  siege. 

"  Mon  cher  cmir  !  "  he  said,  gently,  "  thou  dost 
verily  deceive  thyself  Rupert  loveth  this  siege  still 
less  than  thou  dost,  and  neither  doth  he  will  my 
presence  there  ;  but  is  fain  to  take  the  city  by  assault, 
as  he  won  Bristol  not  a  month  agone.  'Tis  I  only 
who  have  willed  a  siege — as  all  will  tell  thee." 

"  Mais,  Old,  je  comprends — you    are   all  the  same. 
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You  are  tired  of  me !  I  see  it  well  ;  you  hate  me — 
you  would  keep  away  from  me,  I  spare  nothing  for 
your  service.  I  do  my  duty,  although  I  have  been 
much  neglected  ;  you  have  been  deceived  as  well 
as  I."^  Adieu,  royalty,  there  is  no  more  of  it 
at  all  for  me  !  I  am  resolved  to  bear  all,  and  to  live 
in' some  place  where  I  shall  fancy  myself  a  country- 
girl,  and  leave  you  to  follow  the  counsel  of  those 
who  are  wiser  than  I,  as  they  think,*  O  mon  pays  ! 
inon  bean  pays  !     Why  did   I  ever  leave  you  ?  " 

''  Allons,  Henriettel'  he  said,  gently,  yet  half  re- 
proachfully, as  he  took  her  slender  little  hand  in  his, 
and  looked  tenderly  down  upon  the  still  beautiful 
face,  "  thou  dost  not  regret  the  happy  past  that  we 
have  had,  because  my  duty  to  my  kingdom  and  to 
thee  must  take  me  from  thee  for  a  little  while  ?  " 

''Si  je  Ic  regrette  ?  otii  I  My  kingdom,  your 
kingdom  !      0  misere  !  you  do  not  even  love  me  !  " 

"  Moji  cher  cceiir  I  "  said  the  King. 

"  It  is  false  !  you  do  not  love  me.  Leave  me,  sire  ! 
go  to  your  courtiers — to  your  nephew ! — to  your 
country  which  has  loved  you  so !  Ah  !  horrid 
England,  you  are  all  cold,  fickle,  heartless.  Je  les 
deteste  tons.      Voila  !  " 

The  King  had  stood  perfectly  unmoved  during  the 
last  passionate  reproach  ;  but  his  cheek  had  grown 
a  shade  paler,  and  his  voice  slightly  faltered  as  he 
spoke. 

"  Thou  art  wild,  cher  coeur,  and  knowest  not  what 
thou  sayest  !  Thou  wouldst  despise  me  did  I  stay 
beside  thee  !     Thou  wouldst  surely  shame  to  see  me 

*  Her  own  words. 
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idle — a  caitiff  or  a  carpet   knight — whilst   brave  men 
strive  and  perish  in  my  cause." 

"  ^/^,  oui,  sire,"  cried  the  Queen,  her  tones  tremulous 
with  excitement,  as  his  had  been  with  emotion,  and 
her  brilliant  black  eyes  flashing  anger  and  defiance, 
"  I  know  that  you  are  all  against  me  !  Prince  Rupert 
is  your  favourite !  He  hates  me,  and  I  hate  him 
also.     Well  then,  tenez,  I  will  work  his  fall  !  " 

"  Nay,  this  is  too  much,"  said  the  King,  and  his 
voice  for  a  moment  lost  its  tenderness,  and  grew  stern 
and  cold.  "  And  thou  hast  been  deceived — I  tell 
thee — since  Rupert  hath  done  greater  things  for  me 
than  all  thy  favourites  together.  And  in  this  par- 
ticular he  judgeth  with  thee ;  he  would  march  to 
London,  not  to  Gloucester." 

"  And  why  do  we  not  proceed  to  London  ?  "  said 
the  Queen,  excitedly ;  "  delays  have  always  ruined 
you.  You  are  beginning  again  your  old  game  of 
yielding  everything."*^  You  will  lose  this  opportunity  ; 
you  will  listen  to  their  propositions.  You  will  yield 
them  the  militia  if  they  press  you.  You  will  do  as 
you  did  in  the  affair  of  the  Bishops,  for  at  one  time 
you  would  have  entered  into  an  accommodation 
about  that,  and  you  were  obstinate  that  you  would 
not,  and  after  all  you  yielded  it.  As  for  the  militia, 
if  you  pass  it,  I  must  think  about  retiring,  for  you 
are  no  longer  capable  of  protecting  anyone — not 
even  yourself""^ 

The  King  laid  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder. 

"  Sweetheart,"  he  said,  "  God  knows  I  have  but 
little  comfort,  and  that  little  must  come  from  thee." 

*  Her  own  words. 
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"  But  I  cannot  give  you  comfort,"  she  said,  impa- 
tiently. "  You  are  all  against  me.  You  think  of 
nothing  but  Prince  Rupert.  See,  you  have  already 
put  aside  Lord  Hertford  for  him.  Yet  Hertford 
served  you  faithfully.  It  hath  had  a  bad  effect.  If 
you  abandon  your  servants,  it  will  be  worse  than  your 
crown,  for  as  long  as  you  have  friends,  there  is  still 
hope  of  getting  it  again  ;  but  if  you  abandon  them, 
you  will  never  find  them  again,  as  I  understand  for 
certain,  and  no  crown  either."" 

"  I  have  not  abandoned  Hertford,  sweetheart,"  said 
the  King,  gently,  "  I  had  to  choose  between  him  and 
Rupert." 

"  Then  you  should  most  certainly  have  chosen 
Hertford.  Rupert  is  brave,  but  he  should  have  some 
one  over  him.  He  is  very  young  and  self-willed,  sur 
grand  entete,  capable  of  doing  anything  he  is  ordered, 
but  not  to  be  trusted  to  take  a  single  step  of  his  own 
head,*  yet  you  have  put  your  trust  in  him.  If  he 
should  tell  you  to  submit  to  Parliament,  I  think  that 
you  would  do  it,  and  then  I  shall  go  away,"  she 
sobbed,  "  // j/  va  de  voire  cotcronne!' 

"  I  have  had  no  propositions,"  said  the  King,  "  since 
those  that  I  refused  :  to  accept  the  Presbytery,  and  to 
discountenance  my  friends.  They  shall  never  make 
me  yield  in  either." 

''  Ah  yes,  you  say  so,  but  you  will  yield  all  the  same 
— the  very  things  you  ought  not.  Rupert  will  make 
you,  for  he  hates  Lord  Digby.  For  the  Presbytery, 
I  see  no  harm  in  it — but  you  are  lost  if  ever  you 
abandon  your  servants  and  do  not  avow  them   in   all 

*  Her  own  words. 
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they  do  for  your  serv^Ice.  It  was  the  same  with  Straf- 
ford, your  most  faithful  counseller  ;  you  abandoned 
him,  and  were  you  thanked  for  it  ?  I  did  my  best  for 
him,  you  know.  Night  after  night  sat  I,  torch  in 
hand,  pleading  with  the  popular  leader  for  his  life, 
and  promising  them  all  they  could  desire.  Bedford 
would  have  spared  him,  but  Bedford  died,  and  Essex 
was  of  stone  :  and  you  abandoned  him,"^  and  h  voila 
finir' 

"Ah  me  !  "  said  the  King,  "  those  are  cruel  words 
didst  thou  but  mean  them.  I  have  erred  in  his  death 
and  in  the  matter  of  the  Bishops.  I  have  been  most 
justly  punished  ;  yet  I  hope  that  God  will  so  accept 
of  my  hearty  (however  weak)  repentance,  and  my 
constant  adhering  to  my  conscience,  that  at  last  his 
mercy  will  take  the  place  of  his  justice  ;  but  a  new 
relapse,  as  my  abjuration  of  Episcopacy,  will  procure 
God's  further  wrath  against  me.f  Thus  my  friends 
shall  never  be  abandoned,  and  I  cannot  now  or  here- 
after accept  their  propositions.  The  sword  is  now 
my  only  hope,  and  the  siege  of  Gloucester  is  the  sole 
thing  that  remains  to  us — as  I  cannot  march  to 
London." 

"  But  I  would  have  you  stay  in  Oxford,"  said  the 
Queen,  pouting.  "  You  should  stay  here  to  protect 
us.  If  Gloucester  must  be  taken,  let  your  generals  do 
it  for  you." 

So  the  argument  went  on,  but  little  by  little  the 
King's  grave  reasoning  prevailed.  He  pacified  her  at 
least,  he  did  not  please  her  :  that  could  only  be  done  by 
granting  her  request,  and  this  he  was  resolute  not  to 

^  Her  own  words.  t  His  own  words. 
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do.  He  would  go  to  Gloucester  as  he  could  not  go  to 
London.  The  latter  had  been  his  wish,  his  project,  as 
much  as  it  had  been  Rupert's  or  the  Queen's.  London 
was  very  stormy  just  then ;  the  peace  party  had  asked 
Essex  to  bring  his  army  to  the  capital,  and  force  the 
Parliament  to  send  propositions  to  the  King ;  but 
Essex,  though  he  wished  for  peace,  had  indignantly 
refused,  and  seven  lords  and  many  commoners  had 
left  the  popular  party  and  gone  over  to  the  King.  If 
Charles,  with  his  united  forces,  had  marched  at  that 
moment  upon  London,  he  would  have  been  able  pro- 
bably to  dictate  his  terms,  instead  of  accepting  or 
sueing  for  them.  His  own  forces  were  in  good  order, 
and  were  composed  of  the  flower  of  the  English 
nobility  and  gentry,  whilst  the  Parliament  had  only  a 
broken  army  at  their  command.  But  Newcastle  re- 
fused to  leave  Yorkshire  until  Hull  was  taken,  and  the 
King's  plan  had  fallen  through. 

After  spending  a  few  days  at  Oxford,  he  returned 
to  Sudely  Castle,  a  few  miles  from  Gloucester,  where 
he  presided  over  the  slow  progress  of  his  operations, 
surrounding  the  town  and  cutting  off  its  supplies ;  until 
the  unexpected  advance  of  Sir  William  Waller  to  its 
relief  obliged  him,  somewhat  suddenly,  to  raise  the 
siege. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

We'll  tr)'  this  quarrel  hilt  to  hilt." 


Scott. 


IT  was  before  dawn  on  a  September  morning ;  not 
even  the  first  faint  flush  had  streaked  the  east, 
yet  a  troop  of  RoyaHsts  were  already  moving  slowly 
and  cautiously  along  the  narrow,  winding  lanes  that 
led  to  Newbury. 

Rupert  and  Digby,  friends  again  for  the  time  being, 
were  at  their  head,  with  Sir  John  Urrey,  Lord  Byron, 
and  other  officers  who  were  either  attached  to  the 
Prince's  staff,  or  had  volunteered  for  the  service. 

Not  a  whisper  rose  in  the  whole  band :  not  a 
voice  broke  the  breathless  hush  :  the  horses'  hoofs 
were  scarcely  heard  on  the  unpaved  road  ;  and  the 
trumpet,  which  was  wont  to  strike  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  the  enemy,  hung  voiceless  at  the  Prince's 
side.  Deep  shadows  lay  across  their  path  ;  there 
were  still  a  few  stars  in  the  darkened  sky  ;  the  clouds 
flitted  ceaselessly  across  the  moon  ;  now  and  then  a 
glowworm  glimmered  on  the  grass  beside  them,  where 
the  dew  hung  thick  and  heavy.  A  rustle  of  dead 
leaves  sprinkling  the  ground  beneath  ;  a  bat  winging 
its  curious  flight  above  them  ;  the  hooting  of  an  owl 
in  the  woods  beyond — these  things  seemed  but  to 
make  the  night  more  still.  Mute,  patient,  untiring, 
gaunt  and  ghostly  in  the  shadows  of  the  night,  strode 
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that  great  white  hound  of  Prince  Rupert's,  that  in  all 
his  varied  fortunes  had  not  yet  deserted  him.  Some 
of  the  men  felt  a  thrill  of  awe  as  the  creature  noise- 
lessly approached  them,  gazing  up  at  them  with  bright, 
keen  eyes,  that  glowed  and  glittered  strangely  in  the 
darkness  ;  but  Rupert  would  bend  down  from  his 
saddle  to  stroke  caressingly  the  glossy  head — with  a 
hand  that,  mailed  for  battle,  had  a  certain  tender- 
ness about  it  still,  when  welcoming  his  faithful 
friend. 

Presently  the  shadows  passed  and  the  sun  came 
out  slowly,  and  the  fair  landscape  stood  revealed  before 
them,  but  far  or  near,  no  token  of  the  foe  for  whom 
they  were  in  search. 

The  country  was  in  places  thickly  wooded,  tall 
elms  and  firs  arose  on  either  side,  dark  and  lofty, 
with  rays  of  golden  light  slanting  through  them. 
Here  and  there  a  slender  rill  rippled  across  their  path 
— shallow,  and  scarcely  covering  their  horses'  hoofs  ; 
wood-flowers  looked  up  smilingly  to  greet  them  ;  birds 
flew  out  of  the  thicket  of  bramble  on  either  side,  or 
broke  out  suddenly  into  bursts  of  joyous  song  ;  here 
and  there  a  hare  started  suddenly  from  her  form,  or  a 
rabbit  scudded  past  to  a  hole  under  a  tuft  of  fern  ;  or 
a  cloud  of  wild  pigeons  rose  up  frightened  from  a 
golden  stubble-field.  It  was  all  very  quiet,  very 
peaceful,  with  a  calm,  fair  pleasantness  about  its 
beauty  that  suited  little  the  eager  minds,  the  martial 
longings  of  those  who  now  looked  upon  it.  Rupert 
would  have  given  all  he  saw,  all  that  he  himself 
possessed,  all  the  beauty  and  the  peacefulness  around 
him,  forthesight — even  distant — of  a  Roundhead  troop. 
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Presently,  the  little  town  of  Farringdon  was 
reached,  and  the  troops  allowed  to  rest  and  refresh. 
Then  once  again  they  resumed  their  way — eager, 
alert,  and  watchful  as  before  ;  and  shortly  afterwards, 
Rupert,  riding  a  little  in  advance,  was  seen  on  a 
sudden  to  check  his  steed,  and  wavehis  hand  impatiently 
for  his  men  to  come  up  with  him.  A  small  battalion  of 
the  enemy  were  in  front  of  them,  leisurely  advancing 
upon  Auburn  Bridge  —  unprepared,  and  off  their 
guard  apparently,  the  cavalry  marching  apart  from 
the  foot. 

Rupert  was  too  good  a  soldier  not  to  seize  at  once 
the  advantage  offered  to  him  by  the  enemy's  in- 
caution.  Calling  his  officers  hastily  around  him,  he 
apportioned  each  his  separate  task.  Lord  Byron 
was  ordered  to  the  front  ;  Gerrard  was  desired  to 
await  the  rebel  infantry,  and  prevent,  if  possible,  its 
junction  with  the  horse  :  Digby  and  Sir  John  Urrey 
and  Sir  Lewis  Dives  remaining  to  support  the  Palatine. 

Then  the  trumpet  sounded  the  advance,  and  before 
its  echoes  had  died  away,  Rupert  and  his  Cavaliers 
swept  down  relentlessly  upon  the  foe. 

The  first  charge  was,  as  usual,  overwhelming  :  the 
enemy  were  taken  by  surprise,  and  fell  back  in  dis- 
order, their  ranks  broken,  their  hearts  dismayed,  more 
than  one  gallant  leader  falling  bravely  in  the  very  act 
of  encouraging  his  men.  But  after  the  first  shock  the 
Roundheads  began  to  rally  a  little,  and  if  those  who 
had  borne  the  first  brunt  were  still  for  the  time 
demoralised  and  broken,  the  rest  of  the  troop  closed 
up  their  ranks  again,  and  with  their  leaders  made  a 
more  determined  stand. 
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The  Royalists  might  even  yet  meet  with  their 
match. 

It  was,  in  fact,  no  mere  handful,  but  a  goodly 
gathering  against  which  they  strove.  Essex  was 
there  with  his  bravest  troops  about  him  ;  and  with  him 
rode  others  of  more  or  less  repute,  and  some  also  who 
bore  with  them  to  battle  hearts  fierce  and  angry,  hot 
not  with  politics  only,  but  with  the  more  ignoble  im- 
pulses of  private  feuds. 

Philip  Fairfax,  whom  accident  had  brought  for  the 
nonce  into  Essex's  company,  was  one  of  these  last. 
Cold,  calculating,  and  intensely  selfish,  he  had  none  of 
the  generous  instincts  of  his  profession — none  of  the 
chivalrous  feelings  that  come  to  most  as  they  rush 
forth  to  death  in  a  noble  cause  :  a  sudden  wild  desire 
of  revenge  came  over  him  as  he  looked  upon  Digby 
riding  gallantly  at  the  Prince's  side  :  and,  drawing 
his  blade  from  its  sheath,  he  spurred  swiftly  forward 
to  dare  him  to  the  combat. 

The  recognition  had  been  a  mutual  one,  and  even 
as  Philip  rushed  to  his  encounter,  Digby  had  turned 
impulsively  to  Rupert,  his  eyes  ablaze  with  a  swift 
excitement,  his  face  aglow  with  a  sudden  tide  of  feel- 
ing— of  pride  or  triumph,  or  confident  success. 

"  I  see  an  old  acquaintance.  Highness,"  he  said, 
hurriedly,  "  who  is  fain,  methinks,  to  cross  swords  with 
me  ! "  And  then,  before  the  Prince  could  answer 
him,  he  gave  the  spur  to  his  horse,  and  shouting  aloud 
his  war-cry,  "  For  a  King  !  "  dashed  forward  gallantly 
to  meet  his  foe.  A  slight  smile  rested  upon  his  lips 
even  then,  remembering  their  last  strife  together,  and 
all    that    it   unwittingly  had    won  for  him.     Maud's 
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love — aye,  that  at  least  was  his,  although  he  might  not 
live  to  win  her,  and  although  her  father's  word  might 
keep  her  from  him  ;  and  as  the  thought  .  flashed 
through  his  mind,  to  lend  him  yet  more  courage  and 
yet  more  energy,  he  stayed  his  steed  at  Philip's 
side,  and,  drawing  his  sword,  gave  answer  to  his 
challenge. 

Philip  had  at  first  intended  to  meet  him  fairly — 
sword  to  sword  in  honourable  warfare — but  as  they 
met,  and  the  bold  words  reached  him,  his  purpose 
changed.  Something,  perhaps,  in  the  curt  tones,  the 
confidence  of  victory,  perhaps  the  remembrance  of 
his  last  defeat,  awoke  the  evil  impulses  within  him  ; 
and  dashing  down  the  blade  which  he  had  lifted,  he 
snatched  a  pistol  suddenly  from  his  bosom,  and  fired 
it  straight  in  Digby's  face. 

There  was  no  time  to  suspect  the  outrage,  much 
less  to  avert  it ;  only  a  flash,  a  report,  a  sudden  swerve 
of  the  high-mettled  steed,  and  then,  to  the  dire  dis- 
may of  those  who  watched  him,  without  a  cry  and 
without  a  struggle,  Digby  reeled  in  his  seat  and  fell 
heavily  to  the  ground. 

There  had  been  a  lull  at  the  moment  of  their  meet- 
ing ;  an  instant's  pause  ere  the  rebel  forces  (but  now 
recovering  from  the  previous  shock)  could  gather 
themselves  again  to  a  fresh  attack.  But  the  lull  and 
the  pause  were  over  now,  and  a  very  frenzy  of  rage 
and  indignation  had  taken  its  place.  A  yell  of  ven- 
geance had  burst  from  Digby's  comrades  as  they  saw 
from  a  distance  their  leader's  fall  ;  and  now,  like  one 
man,  they  rushed  madly  forward,  and  flung  them- 
selves  furiously  upon  the  opposing  ranks.     Was  it  to 
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succour  or  to  avenge  him  ?  In  their  first  blind  fury 
they  scarce  knew  which — to  win  him  back  to  them 
aHve  or  dead,  or  to  wreak  their  wrath  on  the  man  who 
wronged  him  ;  and  thus  for  ten  terrible  minutes  the 
strife  raged  furiously  round  the  very  spot  where  he 
had  fallen,  bringing  to  him  a  more  deadly  danger 
than  that  which  they  would  fain  avert  from  him  :  for 
swords  flashed,  and  horses  plunged,  and  shots  rattled, 
and  war-cries  sounded  above,  beside  him — he  lying  the 
while  in  deadliest  peril,  alike  it  seemed  from  his 
friends  and  from  his  foes. 

But  Rupert  also  had  seen  from  a  distance  the  strange, 
untoward  ending  of  Digby's  charge,  and  now,  with 
darkened  brow  and  fierce  invective,  flung  himself  also 
into  the  struggle,  bringing  at  once  fresh  aid  to  Digby, 
and  scattering  his  assailants  like  chaff  before  him ;  not 
the  little  band  alone  that  menaced  Digby,  but  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  opposing  ranks  gave 
way  again  before  his  furious  charge,  some  helplessly 
broken  (and  these  were  nearest  Rupert),  others  retreat- 
ing more  slowly,  but  not  less  surely,  step  by  step,  at 
the  point  of  the  sword. 

Philip  still  fought  on  fiercely,  and  his  comrades 
gallantly  supported  him,  though  one  at  least  was  sore 
at  heart  against  him  for  the  deed  that  he  had  done. 
Lord  Eversleigh  had  beheld  at  once  the  bold  challenge 
of  Digby,  and  the  treason  with  which  it  had  been 
answered,  and  a  word  of  indignant  reproach  burst 
from  his  lips  as  he  saw  him  fall.  He  had  even  been 
fain,  foe  as  he  held  him,  to  rush  to  his  aid — to  the  aid 
of  the  man  who  had  loved  his  child — whose  friend  and 
mentor  he  had  once  been,  and  who  now  had  fallen  by 
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a  dastard  blow,  rather  than  in  fair  and  honourable 
strife  ;  for  Digby  had  ridden  that  day  to  meet  Philip, 
as  a  true  man  rides  to  a  chivalrous  encounter,  urged 
by  the  challenge  in  his  eye  and  bearing,  and  expecting 
to  meet  him  fairly  sword  to  sword. 

Then  Rupert  had  come  to  the  rescue,  and  Lord 
Eversleigh  (like  Philip  and  the  rest  of  them)  was 
driven  back,  his  half-formed  purpose  checked  and 
rendered  needless  by  the  new  course  that  events  had 
taken.  Pity  for  Maud,  and  ruth  for  Digby,  gave  place 
with  a  rush  to  sterner  feelings — the  pride  in  his  cause 
— the  instinct  of  a  soldier  to  retrieve  if  not  avenge  re- 
pulse— as  he  turned  to  rally  again  his  discouraged 
men,  and  with  prayers,  commands,  reproaches  even,  to 
bring  them  to  the  front. 

And  still,  Rupert,  like  a  scourge,  swept  onward  ; 
and  now  to  right  and  now  to  left,  the  rebels  wavered 
and  fell  away  from  him  ;  and  still  Digby  lay  where 
his  foes  had  left  him,  prone  in  the  dust  and  sorely 
wounded,  but  in  the  hands  of  friends. 

Roland  had  been  amongst  the  first  to  reach  him, 
and  now  when  the  crush  and  the  melee  were  less  dense 
around  him,  knelt  anxiously  by  him  and  raised  him 
in  his  arms.  So  close  had  been  the  encounter,  so 
true  the  aim,  so  dire  the  danger  that  had  followed  it, 
that  he  scarcely  hoped,  perchance,  to  find  him  living; 
but  although  blinded,  crushed,  and  cruelly  disfigured, 
suffering  terribly  from  many  wounds,  the  very  acute- 
ness  of  which  had  kept  him  conscious,  Digby  still 
heard  and  recognised  Roland's  voice. 

"  They  have  not  done  for  me  as  yet,  Roland,"  he 
said,  faintly,  his  white  lips  smiling  through  all  their 
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pain.  "  Methinks  I  could  mount  with  you  to  aid  me." 
But  his  brain  reeled  as  he  strove  to  raise  himself,  and 
his  next  words  were  at  once  more  feeble  and  less 
hopeful. 

"  Nay,  I  cannot  rise,"  he  said,  "  nor  can  I  see.  Me- 
thinks, truly,  they  have  had  their  will  of  me.  It  is 
dark — dark,  and  my  brain  is  on  fire."  He  paused,  but 
ere  Roland,  touched  and  grieved,  found  voice  to  answer 
him,  he  spoke  again  : 

"  You  must  leave  me,  lad,  the  King  hath  need  of 
you,  and  I — I  need  no  help — farewell." 

The  words  came  very  feebly  ere  he  finished  (so  low 
that  Roland  bent  his  head  to  catch  them),  and  even  as 
he  ended  his  strength  failed  him,  and  with  Roland's 
arm  still  round  him,  he  fainted  suddenly  away. 

They  were  alone  now — Digby  and  his  companion  : 
alone  on  the  little  grassy  knoll  which  only  a  few  brief 
moments  earlier  had  been  the  scene  of  such  fearful 
strife.  Only  the  bodies  of  the  slain  were  near — the 
wreck  and  ruin  of  perished  hopes  about  them  ;  the 
very  ground  dyed  with  a  dark  red  stain  ;  torn  up  by 
plunging  hoofs,  and  the  sudden  hand-to-hand  struggle 
of  desperate  men  ;  heaped  with  the  saddest  spoils  that 
fate  can  garner — still  forms,  white  faces  (so  full  of  life 
this  morning),  and  around  them  torn  pennons  and 
stained  banners,  and  weapons  broken,  not  dishonoured, 
the  tokens  of  the  cause  for  which  they  fell. 

What  wonder  Roland  turned  away  his  face, 
saddened  and  sickened  by  the  sights  around  him  (to 
which  no  help  of  his  could  in  aught  avail),  to  turn, 
with  a  fresh  anxiety,  to  the  one  man  who  lay  living, 
but  yet  insensible,  beside  him,  and  to  whom  it  seemed 
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that  succour  must  come  quickly,  if  it  were  to 
come  at  all ! 

An  hour  went  by. 

Small  troops  wearing  the  Royal  colours  were  still 
scouring  the  plain  'at  intervals  ;  in  the  far  distance 
Rupert  and  his  Cavaliers  were  still  in  hot  pursuit  of 
the  rebel  cavalry  ;  here  and  there  a  small  party  of 
soldiers  or  of  country  people  were  already  busy 
amongst  the  wounded  ;  but  no  one  yet  had  approached 
the  spot  where. Roland  kept  his  painful  watch,  with 
Digby  lying  at  his  feet  It  was  not  until  late  in  the 
afternoon  when  Roland's  heart  had  begun  to  fail  him, 
that  at  length  a  troop  of  horse  was  seen  approaching 
— a  party  of  Cavaliers  returning  from  pursuit,  with 
Sir  Lewis  Dives  at  their  head ;  and  the  latter 
perceiving  from  Roland's  signal  that  help  was  wanted, 
turned  aside  with  a  few  of  his  companions  and  arrived 
presently  upon  the  spot. 

All  received  Roland's  tidings  with  undisguised 
dismay,  though  Sir  Lewis,  bending  above  the  still, 
white  face,  refused  at  first  to  believe  the  truth, — of 
which  the  aching  at  his  heart  assured  him — that  those 
sadly  wan,  disfigured  features  were  indeed  those  of 
the  brother  whom  he  so  dearly  loved.  It  was  only  a 
moment,  however,  that  doubt  was  possible.  The  next 
he  had  gathered  him  tenderly  to  his  breast,  and  for  9 
space  his  face  was  hidden.  When  he  again  turned  to 
those  about  him,  there  was  a  wrung  expression  upon 
it  that  touched  them  to  the  heart. 

"  'Tis  a  desperate  hurt,"  he  said,  huskily,  "  but  with 
God's  mercy  may  not  prove  fatal,"  and  then  there  was 
a  pause  of  silent  anguish  ;  but  after  a  little  he  spoke 
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again  :  "  We  must  bear  him  hence,  my  men,  as  soon  as 
may  be.     'Tis  the  only. chance  for  him." 

The  others  thought  with  him,  but  they  did  not  say 
so  :  they  only  set  themselves  silently  to  contrive  a 
litter,  with  scarves  and  such  materials  as  came  to 
hand,  and  then  slowly  and  carefully  placed  Digby 
upon  it.  The  faint  groan  that  escaped  his  lips  was 
the  only  token  that  life  still  lingered. 

When  this  was  effected,  Sir  Lewis  turned  again  to 
Roland,  speaking  hurriedly,  yet  in  somewhat  more  of 
his  usual  tone  : 

"  The  town  of  Newbury  is  in  our  hands,  Roland 
(the  Prince  hath  taken  it — the  enemy  have  retreated). 
'Tis  there,  methinks,  that  you  must  carry  him.  'Tis  a 
good  space  nearer  than  is  Farringdon,  and  more  like 
to  find  a  surgeon." 

"  You  will  come  with  us  ?  "  said  Roland,  anxiously, 
but  Sir  Lewis  shook  his  head. 

"  Alas !  I  may  not  ;  my  duty  calls  me  elsewhere, 
but  you,  lad,  may.  I  must  hence  and  call  our 
stragglers  from  pursuit,  and  bring  them  on  with  me 
to  Newbury.  There  I  will  join  you."  He  paused 
a  moment,  and  then  turned  anxiously  to  Digby's 
bearers.  "  You  will  bear  him  slowly,  my  men,  and 
carefully,  and,  Roland,  look  to  him  ;  he  hath  been 
your  friend,  and  to  me  Heaven  alone  knoweth  how 
passing  dear." 

He  wrung  Roland's  hand  as  he  finished  speaking, 
and  then,  with  sudden,  uncontrollable  emotion,  bent 
down  and  kissed  his  brother's  unconscious  face  for 
the  first  time  since  they  had  been  boys  together ; 
then,  hastily  remounting,  he  rode  off  without  another 
look  or  glance  behind  him. 
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Roland  set  himself  sorrowfully  to  obey  his  wishes  ; 
moving  off  slowly  with  his  sad  little  cortege — only 
some  six  or  eight  all  told,  with  the  wounded  man  and 
his  bearers,  and  one  or  two  mounted  men.  They 
could  only  move  at  a  foot's  pace,  and  the  way 
seemed  doubly  long  to  them  in  the  sight  of  Digby's 
increasing  suffering  and  their  own  anxiety  for  further 
help. 

They  were  joined,  as  time  went  on,  by  others,  who, 
having  pursued  stray  bands  of  cavalry  as  far  as 
prudent,  were  now  hastening  to  rejoin  the  Prince,  and 
had  missed  Sir  Lewis  Dives  upon  the  road.  All  were 
dismayed  and  concerned  at  Digby's  state,  at  the  story 
told  sternly  and  sorrowfully  by  Roland;  and  had  Philip 
Fairfax  crossed  their  path  just  then  he  had  met  with 
little  mercy  at  their  hands. 

On  reaching  Newbury  Sir  Lewis  Dives  rejoined 
them,  and  Roland,  resigning  Digby  into  his  charge, 
hastened  to  present  himself  to  Rupert,  who  had 
already  more  than  once  inquired  for  him. 

The  Prince  asked  briefly  concerning  Digby,  answer- 
ing his  sorrowful  tidings  with  a  word  of  unfeigned 
regret ;  but  turning  his  thoughts  again,  as  in  duty 
bound,  to  the  pressing  duties  of  the  hour.  He  had 
already  dispatched  a  messenger  to  the  King, 
informing  him  of  his  success,  and  praying  him  to 
join  him  as  speedily  as  might  be  with  the  rest  of  the 
army  ;  and  at  a  late  hour  in  the  afternoon  Charles 
arrived,  his  nephew  and  his  staff  riding  out  to  meet 
him  and  give  him  welcome. 

It  was  a  proud  moment,  doubtless,  to  the  Palatine 
— one  of  the  few  such  moments  that  fate  still  held  in 
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store  for  him — for  the  success  of  the  engagement,  the 
pride  of  the  victory  were  admitted  on  all  sides  to  be 
his  alone.  Others  had  fought  well,  but  the  plans,  the 
management  had  been  entirely  his.  It  was  through 
him  that  the  rebels  had  been  humbled  and  dispersed — 
that  Newbury  was  in  the  hands  of  the  King  ;  but  he 
judged  that  this  was  for  the  present  sufficient.  He 
did  not  wish,  as  the  King  did,  to  renew  the  battle 
upon  the  morrow.  Essex  was  humbled  ;  the  royal 
troops  were  established  in  comfortable  quarters 
between  London  and  the  enemy,  and  all  were  much 
in  need  of  rest.  They  might  risk  much — they  could 
gain  little  by  renewing  the  strife;  and  he  had  many 
blanks  amongst  his  own  men,  which,  even  in  his 
triumph,  must  surely  have  saddened  him.  Faces 
were  missing  amongst  the  gay  Cavaliers,  voices 
hushed  and  steps  grown  silent  ;  brave  hearts  stilled 
that  had  served  him  leally,  and  whose  places  now 
would  know  them  no  more.  The  Marquis  de 
Vieuville,  a  French  follower  of  Henrietta,  had  fallen, 
with  many  others.  Jermyne  and  Digby  were 
severely  wounded,  and  others  of  note  were  also 
missing,  though  their  actual  fate  was  as  yet  un- 
known. But,  if  Rupert  desired  a  truce,  others  did 
not,  and  hot  discussions  were  raised  from  the  very 
moment  of  the  King's  arrival  until,  late  in  the 
evening,  a  Council  was  summoned  to  decide  the 
question.  Rupert,  at  last,  in  a  measure  prevailed^ 
though  with  some  difficulty :  his  influence  was  on 
the  wane.  Either  the  Queen's  accusations  had  at 
last  been  listened  to,  or  Charles  had  not  forgiven 
him  his  refusal  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Gloucester. 
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Certainly  he  leant  less  upon  him  than  of  wont,  even 
though  warmly  praising  him  for  the  day's  good  service. 
It  was  resolved,  finally,  not  to  attack  the  enemy,  and 
secure,  at  least,  of  this  concession,  Rupert  left  the 
Council-room  content. 

In  the  meantime,  Roland,  who,  since  his  arrival  at 
Newbury,  had  been  mostly  engaged  in  attending 
upon  the  Prince,  was  despatched  at  length  by  him 
to  Digby's  lodgings,  bringing  with  him  Rupert's 
inquiries  and  condolences. 

He  found  Digby  but  newly  released  from  the  hands 
of  the  surgeons,  in  terrible  suffering,  but  still  high- 
spirited — his  fever  lending  him  fictitious  strength. 
His  chief  thought  was  of  the  recent  triumph — a  wish 
that  he  had  held  more  share  in  it,  and  with  it  all  a 
dread  of  the  disfigurement  which  might  follow  on  so 
desperate  a  wound.  For  Maud's  sake,  tJiat  was, 
though  he  did  not  say  so,  and  Roland  guessed  this  as 
he  listened,  and  thanked  God  heartily  that  the  cost 
had  not  been  infinitely  greater.  They  had  feared  the 
worst  during  those  miserable  hours  when  they  bore 
him  slowly  and  painfully  to  Newbury  ;  in  the  long 
suspense  of  waiting  until  the  surgeons  came — the 
surgeons  whose  hands,  alas  !  had  been  so  full  all  day. 

Roland  had,  perforce,  been  busy  with  manifold 
affairs  ;  but  Sir  Lewis  had  remained  with  Digby,  and 
it  was  to  him  the  surgeons'  verdict  had  been  spoken — 
briefly  and  plainly,  if  not  coldly — as  to  one  who  could 
bear  to  hear  unpalatable  truths. 

"  'Tis  o'er  soon  to  pronounce  justly,  and  his  hurts 
are  grievous,"  he  had  said,  when  the  long  examination 
was  concluded.     *'  That  he  liveth  even,  is  nigh  unto  a 
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miracle — the  bullet,  doubtless,  dropped  by  the  way,* 
or  else  to  a  surety  had  lodged  in  his  brain.  Nay, 
even  now,"  he  added,  lowering  his  voice,  as  Digby 
moved  restlessly  upon  his  pillow,  and  speaking  gravely, 
almost  sternly,  "  if  an  evil  turn  be  taken — which  may 
Heaven  forefend  ! — his  sight,  if  not  his  life,  will  be  in 
jeopardy." 

But  in  spite  of  the  warning  and  the  strict  injunction 
to  quiet  and  solitude  with  which  it  was  accompanied, 
and  with  which  his  own  pain  and  exhaustion  might 
well  have  urged  compliance,  Digby,  with  the  restless- 
ness of  fever  upon  him,  pulse  beating  and  brain  throb- 
bing, resisted  alike  entreaty  and  command  ;  while, 
with  every  attempt  to  thwart  or  silence  him,  his 
excitement  increased.  Intensely  interested  in  the 
question  of  the  moment,  excited  by  the  victory — 
eager  to  see  it  followed  up  with  fresh  successes — he 
questioned  in  turn  the  surgeons  and  Sir  Lewis, 
Roland  and  each  fresh-comer,  concerning  the  plans 
and  resolutions  for  the  morrow.  He  sided  hotly  with 
the  King  against  Prince  Rupert,  in  broken  words  but 
with  intensest  earnestness  ;  inveighing  against  the 
Palatine's  "faint-heartedness"  inshrinkingfrom  another 
combat,  and  reproaching  his  backwardness  with  a 
bitterness  strange  in  a  man  who  had  fought  so  lately 
by  his  side,  and  who  still  gave  warmest  tribute  to  his 
to-day's  success. 

Late  in  the  evening,  however,  Rupert  himself 
appeared,  brought  thither  perhaps  by  Roland's  tidings, 
or  by  his  own  kindly  feelings  ;  and  the  bearer  also  of 
a  message  from  the  King. 

*A  fact. 
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He  was  greatly  shocked  at  the  Viscount's  condi- 
tion, which  he  had  indeed  been  far  from  realising : — 
the  prostrate  form,  the  bandaged  eyes,  the  death-pale, 
weary  face  upon  the  pillow,  were  a  mournful  contrast 
indeed  to  the  Digby  who  but  a  few  hours  previously 
had  left  his  side  in  strength  and  pride  and  manly 
vigour,  to  encounter  Philip  Fairfax  in  a  combat 
verily  a  I'outrance.  There  was  something  pathetic 
also  in  the  passionate  entreaty  with  which  Digby 
(made  aware  of  the  Prince's  presence)  responded  to 
his  greeting,  seizing  his  hands  impulsively  in  his  own, 
and  in  tones  that  pain  and  emotion  made  weak  and 
broken,  conjuring  him,  by  all  he  held  most  sacred 
to  follow  up  boldly  the  advantage  he  had  won — a 
loyal  prayer,  if  a  mistaken  one ;  and  the  appeal  itself 
seemed  doubly  solemn,  wrung  from  a  man  who  had 
himself  so  nearly  laid  down  his  life  in  the  cause  he 
pleaded — who  might  still  lay  it  down,  if  youth  and 
strength  and  energy  should  prove  insufficient  to  bear 
the  strain  upon  them. 

For  a  moment  Rupert  himself  was  almost  shaken, 
but  for  a  moment  only.  He  knew  his  own  strength — 
his  own  men — better  and  more  truly  than  Digby  or 
others  did.  He  was  sorry  for  Digby,  and  perhaps 
in  his  inmost  heart  felt  with  him  ;  but  he  would  not 
yield  to  a  mere  sentiment  what  hours  of  argument 
had  failed  to  wrest  from  him.  Only  the  King's  com- 
mand, imperative  and  absolute,  could  make  him  deaf 
to  the  warnings  of  his  own  judgment,  of  his  long 
experience  of  the  troops  he  led.  He  tried,  however, 
to  soften  his  refusal,  to  explain  his  reasons  with  more 
of  patience  than  was  usual  to  him  ;  but  Digby,  whose 
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excitement  was  rapidly  yielding  to  confused  exhaus- 
tion, was  in  no  mood  to  listen,  or  to  be  convinced. 
He  turned  his  face  from  the  Palatine  without  an 
answer ;  but,  as  Rupert  left  the  room,  vowed  passion- 
ately that,  blind,  tortured,  helpless  as  he  seemed  to 
them,  he  would  mount  his  horse  would  they  but  let 
him,  and  strike  a  blow  for  the  King's  service,  which 
haler  and  better  men  refused. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

'*  Death  came  in  a  dark  mist  and  look'd  on  me, 
I  felt  his  breathing,  though  I  could  not  see  ; 
But  heavily  I  lay  and  did  not  stir, 
And  had  strange  dreams  and  images  of  her. " 

Robe7-t  Buchanan. 

THE  King  and  his  Council  had  decided  not  to 
fight  :  Digby  had  been  over-ruled — Rupert 
had  been  listened  to,  but  fate  had  not  willed  that  the 
latter  should  triumph.  There  were  too  many  hot 
hearts  and  ready  hands  amongst  the  younger  Cava- 
liers :  the  enemy  was  too  near  for  provocation  to  be 
wanting :  and  even  from  the  early  dawn,  shots  were 
interchanged — slight  skirmishings  that  seemed  like 
playing  at  war,  but  which  must  lead  at  last  to  open 
strife.  Rupert  saw  this,  if  the  King  did  not;  but  strive 
and  argue  as  he  would,  he  could  not  stay  them. 
Falkland,  more  blunt  of  speech  than  ever,  prayed, 
stormed,  besought  and  condemned  by  turns  ;  then 
finally  sought  his  tent  and  donned  his  armour  and 
made  ready  for  the  fray,  which  he  doubted  not  was 
nigh  at  hand.  Lover  of  peace  as  he  had  of  late 
become,  he  was  no  laggard  in  the  hour  of  need.  Brave 
and  chivalrous  in  himself,  his  love  for  his  country 
swayed  and  tortured  him ;  and  whilst  he  strove  ever  to 
end  the  war  by  peaceful  means,  in  the  battle  he  yet 
with  curious  inconsistency  would  take  his  place  among 
the  foremost.     It  seemed  as  though  his  life-long  cry  of 
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"Peace"  could  but  be  hushed  amid  the  din  of  combat, 
by  the  whistling  of  the  grape-shot  and  the  roar  of  the 
artillery ;  that  his  tempest-tossed  soul,  torn  with 
doubts  and  scruples  was  greatest  in  the  very  scenes 
of  bloodshed,  which  he  had  given  his  very  life  to 
avert  ;  or  it  may  be  that,  tired  with  the  struggles  of 
his  inconsistent  life,  harassed  by  the  constant  strife 
betwixt  chivalry  and  conscience,  he  would  fain  die 
gloriously  on  the  battle-field,  since  earth  had  neither 
rest  nor  peace  to  give  him. 

Rupert,  who  shared  for  once  in  his  forebodings:  who 
judged  a  battle  an  unpardonable  error;  would  fain  have 
held  him  back  from  an  encounter  to  which  no  call  of 
duty  led  him,  and  to  which  his  very  nature  was  averse: 
he  could  serve  the  King  as  loyally  with  his  pen  as 
those  whose  lot  it  was  to  strive  and  die  for  him — 
but  Falkland  would  not  listen  to  his  words. 

"  To  die  were  easy,"  he  replied,  "  but  to  live  is  diffi- 
cult. My  life  has  become  to  me  a  misery  for  many 
weeks  and  months  ;  my  very  sleep  is  haunted  by  the 
horrors  that  I  have  looked  upon,  and  the  groans  and 
wailings  I  have  heard  ;  the  desolate  homesteads  that 
we  daily  pass,  the  ruined  towns  and  villages,  the 
weeping  women,  and  the  orphaned  children  require  a 
sterner  heart  than  mine  to  look  on  them  unmoved. 
And  when  is  it  to  end — this  year,  or  in  five  years  to 
come  ?  We  know  not ! — and  so,  believe  me,  when  I 
wake  each  morning  'tis  with  the  hope  I  may  not  see 
another  day.  This  misery  may  hang  lightly  upon 
many  men,  my  lord,  but  I  tell  you  that  it  breaks  my 
heart,  and  that  I  cannot  sleep  or  dream,  or  rest  with- 
out   the   shadow     deepening    over    me !      Yes,"    he 
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added,  after  a  moment's  painful  pause,  "  I  am  weary 
of  my  coimtry's  misery,  but  I  believe  I  shall  be  out  of 
it  before  night."* 

He  was  silent  then,  and  Rupert  felt  a  kind  of  awe 
and  wonder  stealing  over  him,  as  he  listened  to  those 
grave,  sad  words,  which  yet  had  an  undercurrent  of  a 
new,  strange  hope  beneath  that  pain. 

But  he  could  not  understand  their  meaning — he  who 
had  been  bred  a  soldier,  and  who  had  looked  upon 
battles  from  his  youth.  He  had  not  Falkland's  sensi- 
tive refinement  nurtured  in  solitude,  and  strengthened 
by  communication  rather  with  students  than  with 
soldiers  ;  but  he  was  touched  by  the  sadness  which 
he  could  not  understand,  and  the  brave,  proud  spirit 
that  went  forth  so  fearlessly  to  court  its  fall.  So  they 
shook  hands  as  they  parted,  and  in  that  hand-clasp  old 
grievances  were  swept  away  ;  and  well  indeed  that  it 
had  been  so,  for  before  night  came  the  battle  of  New- 
bury had  been  fought  and  lost,  and  the  King's  army 
decimated — and  Falkland  had  his  wish  at  last,  fighting 
bravely  as  a  volunteer  in  front  of  Byron's  regiment. 
Others  had  fallen  also,  but  none  were  regretted  more 
than  he.  There  was  something  melancholy  in  his  death 
as  in  his  life — dowered  with  high  gifts,  sensitive  and 
refined,  passionate  and  unhappy.  The  battle  had  been 
fought,  and  lost :  so  Rupert  felt,  so  the  wisest  of  his 
comrades  felt  also.  They  had  kept  the  town  indeed, 
but  that  was  all  they  could  boast  of — and  the  enemy 
had  not  tried  to  take  it.  They  had  kept  the  town,  and 
they  could  rest  and  shelter  there,  but  they  could  have 
done  as   much  without  a  battle.      The  troops  were 

*  His  own  words. 
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wearied,  downcast,  and  exhausted :  the  regiments 
sadly  thinned  :  proud  chiefs  had  fallen  :  high  hearts 
were  low:  glad  hopes  were  disappointed.  Rupert 
had  foreseen  all  this,  but  there  was  no  triumph  in  his 
proud,  stern  face,  as  he  appeared  before  the  King,  to 
give  an  account  of  his  command,  and  consult  with 
him  upon  the  duties  of  the  morrow  ;  to  listen  to  the 
boast  of  those  who  held  the  victory  a  gain — the  day  a 
glorious  one  ;  to  hear  the  plans,  conflicting  and  con- 
fused ;  to  place  his  own  thoughts  before  the  King  ;  to 
listen  also  to  the  sad  roll-call,  when  so  many  names 
were  called  in  vain.  It  was  late  when  at  last  he  left 
the  Council  and  proceeded  slowly  to  the  darkened  tent 
where  Digby  anxiously  awaited  him.  Rupert  had 
promised  Roland  he  would  go  :  but  he  knew  not  how 
to  ward  the  tidings  that  would  he  knew  fall  so 
heavily. 

He  found  him  as  before  with  friends  around  him, 
gleaning  anxiously  their  different  reports,  in  spite  of 
the  remonstrances  of  the  surgeon,  who  shook  his  head 
gravely,  when  the  Palatine  in  turn  approached  the  bed. 

"  His  lordship  has  not  had  an  hour's  rest  to-day. 
Highness,"  he  said.  "  Every  ten  minutes  hath  he  sent 
for  news,  and  I  much  dread  the  effect  upon  him.  To 
refuse  were  to  excite  him  further — and  quiet  is  his 
only  chance  of  safety." 

Rupert  thought  with  him,  and  taking  the  Viscount's 
fevered  hand  in  his,  and  marking  the  crimson  of  fever 
upon  his  cheek,  he  schooled  himself  to  repress  his  own 
vexation,  and  to  speak  his  news  as  calmly  as  he  could. 

"  You  bring  me  evil  tidings.  Prince  ?  "  said  Digby, 
raising  himself  in  some  excitement,  and  turning  im- 
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pulsively  to  him,  "1  would  hear  it  all — the  worst!'' 

"  We  have  had  a  hot  time  of  it,  certes,"  said  Rupert, 
briefly,  "  and  I  fear  me  also  with  but  scant  success." 

The  total  absence  of  blame  or  coldness  in  the 
Prince's  voice  touched  Digby  deeply,  and  he  would 
not  allow  himself  to  be  outdone  in  generosity. 

"  I  gave  you  evil  counsel,"  he  said,  frankly,  "  and  I 
am  grieved  that  it  was  followed.  You  have  done 
}'our  own  part  nobly,  and  the  ill  must  rest  with 
others." 

"  We  will  make  it  less  an  ill  before  we  finish  with 
it."  And  speaking  rapidly  in  German,  he  detailed  a 
plan  to  Digby,  full  of  new  hope  and  brilliant  daring. 

Digby's  sole  answer  was  a  long,  warm  pressure  of 
the  hand.  He  was  utterly  exhausted,  and  now  that 
the  excitement  of  the  day  was  over,  the  disappoint- 
ment and  humiliation  came  crushingly  upon  him. 
That  night  the  fever  ran  high,  and  when  the  day 
dawned,  and  Rupert  came  back  radiant  from  a  rapid 
night-march  and  a  swift  revenge,  which  he  had  in- 
flicted on  the  rebels,  the  man  who  would  most  have 
rejoiced  in  his  success,  in  wild  delirium  tossed  upon 
his  couch,  where  for  many  a  long  hour  yet  to  come 
his  life  trembled  in  the  balance. 

But  Rupert's  victor>%  though  swift  and  brilliant,  was 
of  little  lasting  gain  to  Charles.  It  could  not  give  him 
back  the  gallant  followers  that  he  had  lost.  Neither 
could  Rupert — unsupported  as  he  was — follow  up  the 
advantage  which  he  had  gained.  The  chief  result  to 
them  was  a  certain  coldness  between  the  two  Parlia- 
mentary generals — Waller  having  failed  to  come  to 
the  assistance  of  Essex,  as  Essex  had  previously  failed 
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him  in  his  need.  Their  quarrels  and  their  bickerings 
gave  Rupert  time  to  formulate  his  plans,  and  influence 
the  King's  ;  and  the  autumn  being  already  advanced, 
the  Royal  army  retired,  presently,  to  Oxford,  and  went 
into  winter  quarters. 

Lord  Digby  also  was  removed  to  Oxford,  which 
then,  as  often  afterwards,  was  full  of  wounded 
Cavaliers.  Sir  Lewis  Dives  was  unfortunately  absent. 
Lord  Bristol  also  ;  but  Roland,  detained  there  in  the 
Prince's  service,  gave  a  large  portion  of  his  leisure 
moments  to  the  kindly  tendance  and  solace  of  his 
friend.  And  during  this  period  of  their  closer  inter- 
course, their  mutual  liking  ripened  into  intimacy,  and 
a  fuller  confidence  arose  between  them. 

It  was  in  these  early  days,  indeed,  spent  as  they 
were  in  darkness  and  in  suffering,  with  fears  still 
lingering  for  his  sight  as  for  his  life — the  brightness  of 
the  future  dimmed  with  dire  uncertainty — the  present 
clouded  with  anxiety  and  pain — the  longing  for  the 
mere  sound  of  Maud's  name,  made  Digby  put  aside 
reserve,  and  acknowledge  to  the  lad,  who  loved  her 
as  a  brother,  the  stronger,  deeper  love  with  which  his 
heart  was  filled.  He  did  not,  indeed,  tell  Roland 
everything  :  the  late  strange  wooing — the  sweet,  brief 
but  as  yet  unsanctioned  promise,  must  be  his  alone  : 
only  his  love,  his  fear,  his  weary  longing,  were  poured 
forth  now  amid  his  pain  and  weakness,  yet  tempered 
always  with  the  tender  reverence,  which  Maud  had 
from  the  first  awakened  in  him. 

And  once  again,  as  in  that  earlier  confidence,  which 
months  of  silence  had  well-nigh  effaced  from  his  re- 
membrance, the  old  doubts  and  the  old  fear  sprang  to 
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life  again  in  Roland's  mind.  It  was  hardly  strange 
that  it  should  be  so  :  the  very  guilelessness  of  his 
frank,  honest  nature,  had  made  it  hard  to  understand 
or  fathom  the  strange  complexities  of  Digby's  heart. 
It  needed  a  deeper  insight,  a  wider  experience  to 
sound  the  depths  of  this  eccentric  nature,  and  place  at 
their  true  and  proper  value  the  sterling  qualities  that 
lay  beneath.  He  knew,  indeed,  that  there  was  that  in 
Digby  of  which  a  noble  nature  might  be  made  :  that 
despite  the  failings  which  were  all  too  evident,  there 
was  that  about  him  which  would  win  men's  hearts 
to  him,  aye,  and  keep  them  also :  that  he  was 
capable  of  deep  devotion,  strangely  passionate  and 
self-forgetful,  and  which,  if  sometimes  fickle  and 
inconstant,  had  yet  at  times  been  sternly  tested,  and 
so  tested,  stood  the  proof  It  was  possible  that  Digby, 
in  his  chivalrous  affection  for  his  chosen  wife,  would 
bring  together  all  these  nobler  qualities,  would  pour 
them  forth  before  her  with  the  lavishness  of  a  knight 
of  old,  rather  than  a  courtier  of  the  present  time  :  that 
having  won  her  for  his  own,  he  might  exalt  her  to  high 
places,  and  bow  down  before  her  with  a  worship  as 
fervent,  with  a  faith  as  unswerving,  as  had  been,  none 
could  deny  it,  his  service  of  his  King.  These  weeks* 
companionship  had  effected  something — Roland  knew 
him  and  liked  him  better  than  ever  yet ;  had  marked 
as  others  had,  the  calm  endurance,  the  patient 
waiting,  more  hard  to  him,  perchance,  than  to  other 
men  ;  had  been  drawn  also  with  a  warm,  true  sym- 
pathy to  one  whose  life  seemed  verily  in  the  balance 
whose  flushing  cheek  and  failing  voice  gave  proof 
alike   of    passionate    earnestness,    and    the    physical 
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exhaustion  upon  which  it  came  ;  and  yet  whose  chance 
seemed  sHght  of  winning  her,  for  whose  dear  sake  he 
had  so  bravely  striven.  Still,  for  all  his  friendship,  for 
all  his  sympathy,  the  old  misgiving  would  still  recur, 
and  refused  stubbornly  to  be  repelled.  Nor  was  it  only 
his  mere  personal  feeling  that  made  the  theme  un- 
pleasing  to  him,  and  checked  the  looked-for  words  of 
encouragement  upon  his  lips.  Were  Digby  truly 
worthy  of  Maud's  love,  did  he  as  time  went  on  recover 
from  his  wounds — take  up  again  the  chivalrous  fame- 
fraught  story  of  the  past — would  even  then  the  path 
of  love  be  smooth  for  him  ?  Would  not  Lord  Evers- 
leigh  still  stand  between  him  and  the  prize  on  which 
his  heart  was  set  ?  Would  not  that  iron  resolution 
sever  them — that  weight  of  prejudice,  political  and 
personal,  divide  them,  that  had  already  divided  other 
ties,  neither  less  strong,  nor  less  tender  than  were 
these  }  It  was  little  wonder  that  as  days  passed  on, 
Roland,  too  honest  to  encourage  hopes  which  hung  at 
best  upon  so  slight  a  thread — too  pitiful  to  wrest  them 
from  him,  to  whom  they  seemed  the  breath  of  life  itself, 
grew  ever  graver  and  more  silent  in  his  moods,  as  he  sat 
by  his  friend's  side,  and  listened  to  the  day-dreams  that 
made  the  long  hours  pass  somewhat  less  slowly,  and  be- 
guiled him  of  at  least  a  portion  of  his  pain.  It  was  little 
wonder  either  that  Digby,  as  he  progressed  slowly 
towards  recovery,  was  first  surprised  and  then  resentful 
at  the  unexpected  want  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of 
his  friend — that  he  became  in  turn  more  silent  and 
reserved  —  his  confidence  less  full  and  frequent, 
although  strong  interest  on  the  one  side,  and  gratitude 
upon  the  other,  prevented  the  coolness  which  might 
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otherwise,  perchance,  have  supervened.     Towards  the 
end  of  October,   Rupert,  impatient   for  fresh   laurels, 
again  left  Oxford,  and  Roland  Arundell  accompanied 
him  ;  and  soon  after  their  departure,  Digby  was  des- 
tined at  length  to  receive  the  reward,  long  deferred, 
of  his  toils   and   exertions   for   the    King.     His    evil 
fortune  seemed   for   a   while    to  have   left  him,   and 
honours  and  rewards  came  thick  upon  him.     He  was 
made  High  Steward  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  in 
compliment,  doubtless,  to  his  varied  learning ;  whilst 
the  King,  long  desirous  of  marking  his  approval,  alike 
of  his  tried  fidelity  and  of  his  brilliant  service  in  the 
field,  bestowed  on  him  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State, 
left  vacant   by  the  death  of  Falkland.     Digby  was, 
indeed,  fitted  for  the  post  in  many  ways  :  facile  of  pen, 
of  graceful  diction — with  a  liking  also  for  diplomacy, 
which    had     been    wanting    to    his    predecessor ;  but 
many,   jealous,    perhaps,    of    his    growing    influence, 
opposed    his    elevation  ;  whilst   others,  personally  in- 
different,  asserted   openly   that   Prince   Rupert's  star 
was  at  length  failing  him,  when   one  who  more  than 
any  other  of  the  Court  distrusted  him,  was  placed  in 
the  immediate  service  of  the  King.     Digby,  however, 
received  the  appointment  gracefully   and  thankfully, 
disarming  his   enemies,  little   by   little,  by    the    total 
absence  of  triumph   or   exultation  ;  although  that  he 
rejoiced  in  his  new  honours  was  beyond  a  doubt.     He 
was    still    confined   to   his   couch   when    the    King's 
message  reached   him  :  and   it  was  some   little  time 
before  he  kissed  hands  on   taking  office,   and  settled 
down   to   his  new  but  not   uncongenial   occupation  ; 
but  the  early  spring  found  him  busy  at  his  post,  and 
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already  high  in  his  Sovereign's  confidence.  Men  who 
had  before  paid  him  scant  homage,  began  now  to 
gather  round  and  flatter  him — won  perhaps  by  his 
recent  gallant  deeds  ;  but  more  probably  as  a  natural 
consequence  of  his  growing  favour,  not  with  the  King 
alone,  but  with  the  Queen  also.  There  were  two 
parties  in  the  Court  now  :  the  soldier,  and  the 
courtier  :  there  were  two  parties  even  amongst  those 
who  fought  bravest  for  the  crown.  "  For  a  King  !  "  was 
still  the  battle  cry  of  the  true  soldiers  and  Cavaliers, 
who  acknowledged  the  Palatine  as  their  leader  ;  but 
another  standard  had  been  raised,  and  the  motto, 
"  For  God  and  Queen  Mary  ! "  covered  much  intrigue 
and  self-seeking,  and  ambition,  and,  with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions, little  honesty  of  purpose  or  real  devotion  to 
their  cause.  Lord  Digby  at  first  attached  himself  to 
neither — coquetting  rather  with  each  in  turn,  and 
equally  distrusting  both  :  the  one  for  its  violence,  the 
other  for  its  self-seeking.  The  King's  triumph  was 
the  star  he  steered  by ;  compared  with  that  the  claims 
of  party  or  his  own  self-interest  were  of  little  value  ; 
and  striving  gallantly  by  the  side  of  Rupert,  or  lending 
his  countenance  to  the  schemes  and  strivings  of  the 
Queen's  party,  the  purpose  of  his  soul,  the  dream  of 
his  ambition  remained  unchangeably,  unswervingly 
the  same. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

"  We  talk  in  ladies'  chambers  love  and  news." 

THE  Spring  of  the  year  1644  had  dawned  upon 
the  little  Court  of  Oxford,  and  a  select  and 
brilliant  assembly  was  gathered  round  the  Queen.  All 
the  nobility  and  fashion  of  the  city  were  represented 
there  ;  even  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  "  Queen's 
party."  These  last  came  to  hinder  by  their  presence, 
the  intrigues  too  often  carried  on  there  since  Her 
Majesty's  arrival. 

But  though  Rupert,  his  brow  clouded  with  disdain 
and  anger,  paced  up  and  down  the  lofty  halls,  casting 
many  a  glance  of  contempt  and  scorn  on  the  richly- 
robed  courtiers  and  butterfly  dames,  who  handled 
with  such  temerity — who  discussed  so  lightly  questions 
that  grave  men  approached  with  caution,  his  presence, 
like  his  scorn,  availed  but  little.  It  only  broke  up 
the  laughing,  frivolous,  whispering  crowd  into  little 
groups  of  conspirators,  consisting  of  one  or  more  of 
the  Court  beauties,  and  a  few  of  their  most  ardent 
admirers  or  interested  satellites.  Had  nothing  more 
serious  than  flattery  or  flirtation  been  carried  on  at 
these  re-unions — had  the  conversation  consisted  even 
chiefly  of  the  lively  persiflage  of  the  time,  Rupert 
might  easily  have  remained  indifferent,  or  maybe 
might  have  culled  amusement  from  them.  In  private 
life  he  was  essentially  a  humorist,  and  their  hollow 
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flatteries  had  been  met  by  him  at  first  with  a  sar- 
castic smile  or  caustic  word,  whilst  in  contests  with 
the  wits  of  the  Court,  he  had  often  been  victorious. 
He  had,  too,  a  keen  sense  of  the  beautiful,  and  the 
stately  halls  of  Oxford  had,  in  happier  days,  held  a 
greater  attraction  for  him  than  they  could  now 
possess,  when  bright  smiles  veiled  jealousy  or  distrust, 
and  the  deadly  weapons  of  spite  and  envy  were  barely 
hidden  beneath  the  velvet  glove. 

On  the  present  occasion  the  Queen  was  reclining 
in  a  luxurious  armchair,  in  which  her  graceful  but 
petite  figure  was  well-nigh  lost  A  small,  circular  crown 
on  the  back  of  her  head,  glistened  in  the  light  of  in- 
numerable lustres  ;  and  her  crimson  satin  scarf  was 
caught  together  by  a  diamond  crescent.  The  tiny  white 
hands  and  whiter  throat  glittered  also  with  jewels, 
and  her  whole  viise  proved  that  the  troubles  of  the 
kingdom  and  her  own  numerous  perplexities  had 
in  no  way  diminished  the  passion  for  the  toilette, 
which,  like  most  Frenchwomen,  she  possessed.  At 
her  feet,  not  less  lovely  but  more  imposing  than  the 
Queen,  sat  the  young  Duchess  of  Richmond,  and 
Lady  Isabel  Thynne  stood  holding  a  skein  of  silk  for 
Lady  Aubigny  to  wind.  The  friendship  of  these  two 
celebrated  lady  politicians,  boded,  Rupert  thought, 
but  little  good  to  him.  Lady  Carlisle,  the  Queen's 
favourite  attendant  and  the  most  thorough  conspirator 
of  the  set,  was  conversing  in  a  low  tone  with  pretty 
Mistress  Kirby,  whose  wit  and  beauty  had  made  her 
the  admired  of  all  the  Court. 

Nothing  had  been  done  in  the  King's  Council,  that 
had  not  been   passed  on  to  the  fair  Countess  of  Car- 
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lisle;  and  schemes  most  harmless  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  received  their  deadliness  in  the  machinations 
of  a  group  of  frivolous  women,  who  believed  that 
they  knew  better  than  the  King  and  his  advisers.  It 
was  a  conversation  of  this  dangerous  kind  that 
Rupert  now  interrupted,  and  his  presence  was  the 
signal  for  an  instant  change  of  theme. 

"  We  salute  thee,  fair  nephew,"  said  the  Queen, 
uttering  with  a  gracious  glance  and  smile,  the  welcome 
which  was  so  far  from  her  heart.  "  'Tis  long  enough 
since  thou  hast  graced  us  with  thy  presence.  The 
Academy  and  my  Lord  Selden's  converse  hath, 
doubtless,  greater  charms  for  thee." 

"  In  sooth,  madam,  I  may  scarce  gainsay  your 
Majesty,"  said  the  Prince,  bluntly,  as  he  bent  to  kiss 
the  hand  she  offered.  "My  Lord  Selden  doth  con- 
verse right  admirably — I  would  that  he  had  many 
peers." 

"  That  would  I  not,"  said  the  Queen,  lightly,  "  the 
boudoir  be  for  pleasure — not  for  preaching.  Yet  tell 
me,  prithee,  an  we  have  broached  the  subject,  wherein 
our  giddy  coterie  displeaseth  thee  ?  " 

"  In  flatteries  and  flirtations,  madam,  and  drawing- 
room  conspiracies.  I  am  no  carpet-knight,  your 
Majesty,  and  prefer  my  battles  to  be  fought  out  on 
the  battle-field,  and  sanctioned  in  the  Council-chamber." 

"  Eh  !  but  His  Highness  is  too  hard  upon  us,"  said 
the  Queen,  casting  her  bright  black  eyes  with  a 
mockery  of  piteousness,  upon  her  prime  minister,  the 
Countess  of  Carlisle.  "  'Tis  a  marvel,  surely,  that  he 
comes  at  all  to  us — when  such  delectable  and  rare 
discussions  await  him  elsewhere." 
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"Your  Majesty  saith  well,"  replied  the  Palatine, 
"  my  place  be  not  in  courtly  circles.  You  know  that 
I  was  bred  a  soldier,  madam,  and  be  too  rude  of 
speech  and  simple  for  its  atmosphere  to  suit  or 
please  me.  But  I  have  been  abroad,  as  your 
Majesty  well  knoweth,  and  therefore  come  to  pay 
my  homage  to  you,  and  see  if  things  be  altered  since 
I  left." 

"Alack!  your  Highness,  things  change  not  so 
speedily,"  said  the  Duchess,  as  she  raised  her  indo- 
lent head  and  looked  earnestly  at  the  Prince.  "  The 
wind  veereth,  and  the  leaf  falleth,  but  the  foolish  put 
not  off  their  folly.  You  find  us  as  you  left  us,  credit 
me — as  frivolous  and  fickle  and,  saving  Her  Majesty's 
presence,  altogether  useless  and  contemptible.  Ask 
Lady  Carlisle  how  her  last  scheme  hath  prospered, 
or  hath  Mr.  Sherborne  writ  a  new  sonnet  to  the  loyal 
curls  of  Lady  Aubigny?  Or  tell  us  of  your  High- 
ness's  own  ventures,"  she  added,  after  a  pause,  during 
which  the  Queen  had  turned  away  to  speak  to  a  new- 
comer. "  The  Court  is  guiltless  of  excitement  now  ; 
no  daring  deed  or  bold  knight-errantry,  since  my  Lord 
Digby  hath  become  Secretary.'' 

"  Nay,  in  that  methinks  you  somewhat  wrong  him, 
my  Lady  Duchess,"  said  Mistress  Kirby,  mischievously; 
"  our  chief  amusement  be  expecting  his  despatches — 
which  oftentimes  be  lost  upon  the  road,  or  when  they 
reach  us  are  incredible." 

"  The  least  one  can  expect  from  a  worshipper  of 
the  Muses,"  said  Rupert,  in  the  same  tone  ;  "  and  he 
is  well  recovered  from  his  wounds,  and  fain  to  take 
more  active    part  with  us  ?     'Tis   strange  that  horo- 
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scope  foretold  so  rightly — twice  wounded,  and  that 
badly,  and  in  the  appointed  year." 

There  was  a  grave  look  on  his  face,  and  on  the  faces 
round  him  ;  for  the  times,  as  we  have  already  said,  were 
superstitious,  and  occult  sciences  were  much  believed 
in. 

"A  strange  thing,  truly,"  said  the  Duchess,  presently. 
"  It  maketh  me  to  quake  betimes,  to  think  on  such 
uncanny  reckonings.  Methinks  that  men  should  hold 
aloof  from  them,  and  leave  the  future  to  the  care  of 
Heaven." 

"  Your  Grace  saith  wisely,"  said  the  Prince,  thought- 
fully, and  the  Duchess  presently  changed  the  subject. 

"You  have  not  told  us  of  your  adventures.  High- 
ness," she  said,  plaintively,  "  yet  am  I  very  sure  that 
you  have  much  to  tell  us." 

'*  I  have  one,  and  one  only,  madam,"  said  the  Prince, 
slowly,  and  with  an  expression  which  she  did  not 
understand  ;  "  'tis  at  your  service  for  the  asking,  but 
scarce,  methinks,  deserves  a  hearing." 

"  Your  Highness  hath  too  little  vanity  or  a  world 
too  much,"  said  the  Duchess,  saucily.  "  But,  I  pray 
you,  let  us  hear  it.  Prince  Rupert's  laurels  are  we 
know  so  numerous,  that  he,  but  not  his  friends,  must 
needs  make  light  of  them." 

Rupert  bowed  slightly,  but  his  face  did  not  relax 
its  gravity. 

"  There  be  no  question  of  laurels  here.  Duchess,  nor 
yet  of  victory,  wherewith  to  glad  you.  No  knightly 
feats  or  martial  emprise,  such  as  ladies  love,  I  wot,  to 
hear  of,  but  only  the  bravest  chance  that  hath  yet 
come  to  me — of  being  put  altogether  out  of  the  way." 
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"  Of  being  slain  ?  "  said  Lady  Isabel. 

"  That  were  naught,"  replied  the  Prince,  "  but  I 
might  well  have  been  taken!' 

''Ah,  would,  indeed,  your  Highness  had,"  said  the 
Duchess,  saucily. 

"  I  thank  your  Grace,"  said  the  Prince,  bowing ; 
"your  sentiments  are  shared  by  many  here,"  and 
the  tone  of  his  voice  and  grave,  reproachful  look  dis- 
concerted her  and  kept  her  silent. 

"  Her  Grace  hath  grown  so  stern  and  pitiless,  that 
all  of  us  are  fain  to  marvel,"  said  Lady  Isabel, 
laughing.  "Your  Highness  hath  done  bravely  well 
for  us.     We  could  not  spare  you  if  we  would." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Lady  Carlisle,  very  demurely, 
"  these  flatteries  are  not  meant  for  the  Prince  Rupert, 
but  only  for  the  King's  nephew,  and  the  general  of 
his  forces." 

"  Madam,"  replied  the  Prince,  "  I  am  fully  aware 
that  I  am  esteemed  in  this  honourable  circle,  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  degree  that  I  esteem  it." 

The  severity  of  the  retort,  which  was  nevertheless 
deserved,  reduced  the  little  coterie  to  silence  ;  which 
the  Queen,  who  had  not  followed  the  previous  conver- 
sation, remarked,  and  breaking  off  a  passing  chat  with 
Mistress  Kirby,  said  suddenly  : 

"  Mais  I  quel  silence  !  My  Lord  Prince  !  bringest 
thou  the  Gorgon's  head  upon  thy  shield  1  " 

"  I  think  so  often,  madam,"  replied  the  Prince,  with 
a  rather  proud  inclination  of  the  head.  He  was  aware 
that  the  Queen  herself  had  done  much  to  change  the 
opinion  of  the  court  ladies  in  his  regard.  He  did 
not  perhaps  know  so  well  that  it  but  prefaced  a  more 
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desperate  change.  He  cared  little  for  the  favour  of  so 
fickle  a  throng,  but  it  stung  him  to  feel  that  his  kins- 
woman had  triumphed,  and  his  manner  throughout 
had  been  more  scant  in  courtesy,  his  tone  more  caustic 
than  quite  befitted  their  relations.  The  Queen  saw 
the  signs — and  enjoyed  them. 

"  But  putting  aside  the  shield,  fair  nephew,  thou 
shouldst  bring  only  smiles  into  our  presence." 

"  Aye,  and  fair  histories  of  feats  of  arms,  such  as  we 
women  love  to  listen  to,"  said  the  Duchess,  earnestly. 
"  This  venture  of  your  Highness's,  for  instance,  and 
how  it  happed  that  you  were  nearly  captured,  whom 
we  had  almost  come  to  deem  invincible." 

"  I  might  most  surely  have  been  captured,  madam, 
an  my  enemies  had  had  their  will,"  replied  the  Prince, 
with  a  meaning  glance  at  Lady  Carlisle,  whose  colour 
flushed  up  into  her  face.  "  I  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Aylesbury,  lately." 

"Tell  us  the  whole  story,"  said  the  Duchess,  with 
interest. 

"Your  Grace  shall  be  obeyed,  an  I  have  Her 
Majesty's  permission." 

"  'Tis  granted,"  said  the  Queen.  "  There  is  a  vacant 
chair  beside  thee." 

"  I  thank  your  Majesty,  I  will  seat  me  here,"  and  he 
drew  forward  the  chair,  and  placed  himself  nearly 
opposite  to  the  Countess  of  Carlisle,  to  whom  he 
seemed  most  specially  to  address  himself 

"It  was  somewhat  late  one  evening  that  being  arrived 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  and  being  advised 
of  the  enemy's  preparedness,  I  set  myself  to  reconnoitre 
the  environs,  attended  by  my  siiite  and  a  small  troop 
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of  horse.  I  was  tempted  sorely  to  go  yet  further — to 
proceed  to  an  attack,  but  difficulties  yawned  ahead  ; 
and  whereas  I  have  ever  held  courage  to  be  the  first 
duty  of  a  soldier,  I  have  sometimes  felt  that  prudence 
may  not  impossibly  be  the  second.  My  troop,  you 
well  know,  was  but  a  small  one.  The  rebel  town  was 
strongly  fortified  and  fairly  garrisoned.  It  was  draw- 
ing towards  night,  and  the  darkness  was  against  us, 
the  rather  that  the  place  was  strange  to  us." 

"  Yet,  natheless,  I  had  run  the  risk,  I  trow,"  said  the 
Countess  of  Carlisle.  "  I  hate  prudence, your  Highness." 

"  'Tis  ill,"  replied  the  Prince,  "  to  shed  recklessly 
and  to  small  purpose  the  lives  of  those  entrusted  to 
us.  As  I  was  considering  the  move,  a  man  named 
Ogle  came  to  me." 

"  'Tis  a  strange  name,  methinks,"  said  the  Countess, 
as  he  paused. 

"  I  am  a  foreigner,  madam,"  returned  the  Prince, 
"  and  many  names  seem  strange  to  me.  It  should  cer- 
tainly be  less  so  to  your  ladyship."  And  he  cast  his 
keen  eyes  round  the  shrinking  coterie,  where  only 
Richmond's  fair  Duchess  returned  his  glance  quite 
freely.  He  received  no  answer  to  his  question.  The 
Countess  wished  to  see  how  much  he  knew.  After  a 
moment's  pause,  he  resumed  quietly :  "  News  travels 
fast,  and  ill  news  ever  cometh  the  most  quickly.  My 
tale  is  doubtless  in  a  measure  already  known  to  you. 
This  Ogle  sought  me  in  my  tent,  in  secret,  with  many 
a  fair  word  and  flattery.  He  told  me  much  about 
the  city,  its  secret  loyalty,  and  leaning  towards  the 
King.  And  now,  moreover,  the  governor  would  admit 
me  and  my  men." 
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"That  was  glorious  news!"  returned  the  Duchess. 
"  Now  this  at  least  hath  certes  not  reached  us  !  Was 
it  at  night  they  would  admit  your  Highness?  And 
were  you  bound  to  scale  the  wall,  as  Randolph  did  of 
old  at  Edinborough  ;  or  were  you  to  be  met  and  wel- 
comed by  a  man  masked  in  black,  with  a  dark  lantern 
in  his  hand  ?  " 

"  Nay,  there  was  little  enough  of  romance  about  it," 
said  Rupert,  gloomily.  "  The  scheme  was  on  the  face 
of  it  too  plausible  to  trust  to." 

"  Thou  didst  not  sure  refuse  the  offer  ?  "  said  the 
Queen,  sharply. 

"  I  minded  me  of  the  Lord  Crawford,  at  Poole, 
madam.  The  treachery  of  Captain  Sydenham  might 
be  repeated.  Proceeding  covertly,  I  found  it  was  so 
— a  base  plot  set  only  to  entrap  me." 

"But  that  is  infamous!"  said  Lady  Isabel,  with  well- 
feigned  horror  and  dismay.  "  Doth  your  Highness 
think  they  would  have  taken  you  ?  " 

"  They  would  have  tried  to  do  so,  madam.  Nay, 
Essex  vowed  that  he  would  have  me  safe  in  London 
ere  twice  twelve  hours  passed  over  me." 

"  I  shall  pray  night  and  day  that  his  boast  may  be 
accomplished,"  said  the  Countess,  somewhat  bitterly. 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it,  madam,"  was  the  equally  bitter 
answer;  "but  I  go  there  either  in  the  King's  suite  and 
following,  or  in  my  grave-clothes  and  coffin."  He 
paused  awhile,  and  then  went  on :  "The  plot  discovered, 
I  remained  to  punish  them  ;  but  the  rain  flooded  the 
river,  and  the  assault  was  ineffectual.  I  sent  Ogle 
hither  to  be  tried  for  his  life,  but  the  Lord  Digby,  I 
learn,  befriended  him,  and  he  escaped  to  do  more 
mischief" 
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"  He  deserved  to  be  hanged,"  said  the  Countess  of 
CarHsle  ;  "  but  in  these  days,  your  Highness,  how  few 
get  their  deserts." 

"  True,  madam,  and  to  speak  plainly,  when  ladies 
hold  the  scales  of  judgment,  some  of  us  will,  in  sooth, 
get  scanty  justice  rendered  us,"  and  with  a  hasty  reve- 
rence he  left  them. 

Each  party  understood  the  other. 

When  Rupert  moved  away,  Lady  Carlisle  first  re- 
covered her  speech. 

"His  Highness  hath  learnt  a  few  home  truths, 
madam,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  hath  told  us 
a  few  also." 

"  He  knoweth  too  much,"  returned  the  Queen. 
"  Think  ye  the  Lord  Digby  hath  betrayed  us  par 
megard  ?  " 

"  'Twere  not  unlikely,"  returned  Lady  Isabel.  "Your 
Majesty  well  knows  that  he  be  carelessness  itself — 
and  yet — he  knew  not  of  this  Aylesbury  business,  nor 
would,  I  doubt  me,  have  approved  it." 

"  Inconsistent  is  he  doubtless,"  said  the  Queen,  im- 
patiently. "  He  loves  not  Rupert,  yet,  at  times, 
upholdeth  him.  Heard  ye  not  all  his  bitter  speech 
but  yestere'en?  yet  when  we  blamed  the  Newbury  mis- 
adventure, then  stood  he  up  for  him  right  gallantly, 
and  said  that  it  was  Ids  fault  and  the  King's  .'  "  . . 

"  A  right  loyal  speech,  and  well  considered,"  said 
the  Countess,  with  a  curving  lip.  "The  Prince  hath 
brought  us  much  of  evil  —  ill  paid  for  by  an  empty 
fame." 

"  Yet  when  the  enemy  be  at  our  gates,  then  will  ye 
call  on  him  to  help  you  ! "  said    the  Duchess,   with 
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some  animation.  "  Bethink  ye  all  of  Lichfield  and 
Worcester — of  Edgehill  and  Chalgrove  Field  !  Why 
e'en  his  enemies  allow  this  unto  him — that  he  be  the 
best  general  we  possess." 

"  Then  woe  betide  us  !  "  said  the  Queen,  bitterly, 
"  an  we  have  no  better  staff  to  lean  on  ?  At  New- 
bury we  trusted  in  him — in  him  and  in  the  cavalry 
— which  failed  us." 

"  His  own  charge  was  superb,  madam,"  replied  the 
Duchess.  "  And  some  impute  the  failure  to  Lord 
Holland." 

"  The  Lord  Holland  fought  admirably,"  said  the 
Queen,  "  despite  Lord  Digby's  judgment  of  him.  I 
have  it  from  the  Lord  Byron." 

"  'Tis  well  known  that  Mr.  Percy  bore  off  all  the 
chief  honours,"  said  the  mischievous  Lady  Lsabel 
Thynne. 

"  My  brother  did  his  duty,  as  is  the  custom  of  our 
race,"  said  the  Countess,  somewhat  haughtily. 

*'  Lord  Northumberland  is  not  then  your  kinsman, 
ma  chere  ?  "  returned  the  Queen, 

"  Lord  Northumberland  was  hardly  treated,"  said 
the  Countess,  tartly.  "  An  your  Majesty  had  but 
given  him  a  word  of  welcome,  his  service  had  been 
wholly  yours." 

"  My  Lady  of  Carlisle,  your  brother's  service  was 
too  costly.  The  post  of  High  Admiral  would  alone 
have  contented  him — even  had  he  risen,  which  we 
doubt,  to  so  poor  a  bait." 

"  The  Earl  of  Northumberland  is  sufficiently 
honoured  in  the  position  to  which  he  was  born," 
said  the  irate  Countess,  whilst    the  other  ladies  sat 
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silent,  as  they  usually  did,  during  the  scenes,  far  from 
infrequent,  between  the  Queen  and  her  prime  minister. 
'•  He  had  no  need  to  sue  for  favour  even  from  the 
Sovereign  himself." 

"  Or  to  bend  his  gartered  knee  before  the  woman 
who  procured  him  its  ornament,"  said  the  Queen. 

"  Nay,  for  that  he  hath  ever  been  beholden  to  your 
Majesty,"  said  the  Countess,  still  irate.  "  Yet  'twas 
an  honour  proudly  sought  and  well  deserved." 

"  He  !  " — said  the  Queen,  indignantly — "  he  may  ask 
a  recompense  from  the  Sovereign,  but  may  well  take 
as  a  favour  the  gift  that  a  Queen's  hand  bestows." 

"  Your  ]\Iajesty  will  remember  that  he  did  good 
service  with  the  Dutch  ;  that  my  brother  Henry  hath 
often  counselled  His  Majesty  to  his  advantage  ;  that 
my  husband,  with  Lord  Holland,  were  the  joint 
negotiators  to  a  certain  royal  marriage." 

"  Rest  assured,  my  dear  Countess,  that  that  inestim- 
able service  shall  never  be  forgotten  by  Queen 
Henrietta." 

''  A  year  since  would  your  Majesty  have  spoken 
more  justly,  and  more  kindly,"  said  the  Countess  in 
an  ill-used  tone.  "  The  King  used  once  to  love  my 
brother — he  took  interest  in  him — nay,  would  call  him 
S071  I — he  valued  him  as — as  he  merited." 

"  All  which  but  proveth,  my  dear  Lucy,  that  Lord 
Northumberland  was  most  ungrateful — and  that  you, 
cherc  ainie,  have  no  shadow  of  defence.  So,  an  it 
please  you,  we  will  change  the  subject,  and  list  to 
Mr.  Sherborne's  latest  poem." 

To  which,  we  may  add,  Lady  Carlisle  paid  but 
scant    attention,    though    when   next    she  was   sum- 
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moned  to  attend  her  Royal  mistress,  smiles  wreathed 
the  lips  of  both  combatants,  and  not  a  trace  remained 
that  there  had  been  discord  between  them. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

* '  But  there  be  other  obstacles  than  distance 
May  separate  the  dearest." 

Johanna  Baillie. 

A  BRIGHT  April  morning  lit  up  the  park  at 
Garnstead,  where  we  once  again  meet  Maud 
and  Monica,  standing  where  they  have  stood  so  often, 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  grand  old  elms. 

The  sisters'  hands  were  locked  together,  and  it 
seemed  that  they  had  gone  back  again  to  the  caressing 
fondness  of  their  earlier  youth — a  fondness  that  of 
late  years,  though  it  had  been  unchanged,  had  been 
slackened  and  repressed  by  the  ill-will  and  jealousy  of 
Philip  Fairfax.  They  had  been  some  days  together 
now,  for  Philip  had  been  summoned  to  more  active 
service,  and  Monica  had  come  to  Garnstead  to  spend 
the  period  of  his  absence  in  her  old  home.  Maud  had 
received  her  with  passionate  tenderness,  nay,  had 
given  to  Philip  even  a  courteous  greeting ;  though  her 
heart  beat  wildly,  and  her  lips  quivered  as  her  hand 
touched  his,  remembering  the  dastard  blow  that  that 
same  hand  had  dealt  at  Newbury.  Perhaps  Philip 
had  noticed  this,  perhaps  he  had  not,  but  his  brow 
grew  gloomy  from  the  hour  of  meeting,  his  manner 
constrained  and  ill  at  ease.  He  had  never  loved  Maud 
since  that  scene  at  Ainsleigh,  and  of  late  he  loved  her 
less  than  ever ;  while  Mistress  Heathcote  (again  for 
some  months  past  a  visitor  at  Garnstead)  was  far  too 
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Royalist  in  her  sympathies  to  find  much  favour  in  his 
eyes.  It  had  only  been  through  considerable  pressure, 
from  Lord  Eversleigh  and  from  Monica  herself,  that 
he  had  resolved  on  bringing  his  young  wife  hither, 
and  he  made  no  secret  of  his  distaste.  Only  that 
Garnstead  was  the  safer  neighbourhood,  he  had  never 
yielded  ;  but  Caldwood  lay  in  a  much  troubled  district, 
and  he  would  not  expose  her  again  to  the  risks  of  a 
siege. 

But  his  own  stay  was  as  brief  as  possible  :  he  must 
join  his  regiment  without  dallying,  and  Lord  Evers- 
leigh, bound  also  to  the  strife,  was  for  different  reasons 
impatient  to  be  gone. 

So  with  many  a  choked  prayer  and  blessing,  and 
many  a  fervent  wish  for  their  success  from  Monica, 
the  two  rebel  leaders  started  on  their  journey,  and  the 
two  sisters  remained  alone.  It  was  only  a  few  hours 
since  then,  and  already  many  things  had  passed 
between  them,  and  many  thoughts  had  been 
exchanged  that  for  long  had  been  held  silent  for 
want  of  kindred  souls  to  whom  to  breathe  them. 
Now  they  sat  together  gazing  absently  into  the  still 
waters  of  the  lake,  where  the  swans  sailed  placidly, 
and  the  calm,  glassy  surface  reflected  as  fair  a  heaven 
as  on  the  morning  when  Clare  Weld  had  sat  there  not 
a  year  since.  The  scene  was  scarcely  so  full  of  sun- 
shine ;  the  sky  was  scarce  so  blue  ;  and  there  was 
less  of  summer  gladness  in  the  air  than  there  had 
been  upon  that  other  day.  But  there  was  a  sweet 
scent  of  violets  hovering  upon  the  light  breeze  ;  a 
glory  of  daffodils  amongst  the  grass  ;  bright  king-cups 
shining  out  of  sheltered   nooks ;    bluebells    peeping 
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half- timidly  from  their  long  green  leaves ;  wood 
anemones  streaking  the  ground  white  and  purple, 
when  the  sun  shone  in  upon  them  through  the  sway- 
ing branches  of  the  trees  ;  a  chirping  of  robins  and 
thrushes  was  beginning  slowly  to  awaken ;  the 
rivulets  had  a  new  life  in  them  after  the  sun  and 
showers  of  early  spring  :  they  danced  and  rippled  and 
laughed  softly  to  each  other,  or  to  the  stones  around 
which  they  eddied,  or  to  the  flowers  that  laughed  back 
lovingly  in  return. 

Presently  Mistress  Heathcote  came  to  join  them. 
The  winter  had  brought  her  a  fresh  attack  of  illness, 
and  she  still  looked  somewhat  frail  and  languid,  but 
these  fresh  spring  days  were  bringing  back  her 
strength,  and  lending  her  cheeks  a  tinge  of  colour, 
which  made  her  likeness  to  Monica  more  striking 
than  of  wont. 

Her  two  young  kinswomen  rose  courteously  as  she 
approached,  and  Maud,  leading  her  to  a  rustic  seat, 
right  in  the  pleasant  sunshine,  folded  her  cloak 
tenderly  around  her,  and  congratulated  her  on  her 
appearance  out  of  doors. 

"  'Tis  a  real  sweet  spring  morning,  which  cannot 
but  cheer  and  freshen  you,"  she  said,  as  she  laid  a 
golden  bunch  of  daffodils  on  the  small  frail  hands  that 
lay  placidly  clasped  upon  the  black  satin  skirt,  and 
Mistress  Heathcote  smiled  back  almost  brightly, 
forgetting  for  the  nonce  her  role  of  invalid.  Then, 
her  glance  resting  for  a  moment  on  the  grey  old 
mansion,  as  it  loomed  through  the  still  leafless  elms  : 
"  I  would  your  father  had  remained  with  us.  The 
enemy  are  still  far  too  nigh  to  us." 
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"  There  is  little  danger,  methinks,  kinswoman,"  said 
Maud,  brightly.  ''  And  Monica  is  a  very  Amazon, 
and  would  hold  her  own,  I  doubt  not,  gallantly*  We 
would  not,  I  wis,  strike  our  flag  a  second  time." 

"'Tis  no  jest  to  my  thinking,"  said  Mistress 
Heathcote,  severely.  "  I  think  on  it  by  night  and  by 
day,  Maud.  I  did  not  sleep  a  wink  till  daylight,  from 
a  certain  fear  of  ill  to  come.  Three  times  but 
yestere'en  I  saw  a  pyanot  winging  its  way  between 
those  elm  trees,  and  going  straight  towards  the  house." 

"  Poor  thing !  It  would  but  build  itself  a  nest, 
madam,"  said  Maud,  daintily  twisting  the  slender 
flowers  of  the  wood-sorrel  into  a  wreath,  that  might 
have  rather  beseemed  Titania  than  the  glossy  neck 
of  the  small  spaniel  that  sunned  itself  on  the  grass 
beside  her.  "  I  hope  the  poor  bright  birdie  will  rear 
its  brood  without  molesting." 

"  They  are  birds  of  evil,  mark  my  words,  Maud, 
and  should  be  exterminated.  Nor  is  it  well  to  laugh 
at  warnings.  The  owl  hooted  in  the  early  dawn — 
and  that  mislikes  me." 

"  'Tis  a  sign  of  wind,  madam,  so  our  old  woodsman 
tells  me,"  said  Monica,  smiling.  "  I  pray  you,  be  not 
so  fearsome.  'Tis  not  a  lonesome  place  like  Cald- 
wood,  nor  lieth  either  in  the  enemy's  path." 

"  And  I  wis  the  Royalists  have  enough  to  do, 
besides  besieging  dame-defended  castles,"-  said  Maud 
thoughtfully. 

"  The  spring  campaign  hath  been  a  doubtful  one," 
said  Mistress  Heathcote  ;  "  so  I  gathered,  at  least, 
from  my  Lord  Eversleigh.  Methinks  his  views  go 
somewhat  contrariwise  to  Mr.  Fairfax." 
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Monica  looked  up  questioningly,  but  Maud  spoke 
hastily  : 

"  Aye,  Philip  hates  the  King,  and  my  father  pities 
him — or  so,  at  least,  it  hath  struck  me  latterly.  I 
sometimes  think  that,  were  it  possible,  he  would  have 
fain  had  the  Presbyterians  make  terms  with  him." 

"  Nay,  how  can  light  mate  with  darkness,  or  wrong 
with  right  ?  "  said  Monica,  proudly. 

"  Nay,  sweetheart,  we  will  let  it  be,"  said  Maud, 
tenderly.  "  Thou  knowest  my  heart  aches  for  the 
King,  the  more  so  that  his  friends  be  failing  him — 
yet  not  by  wavering,  but  by  death.  The  Lord  Hopton 
hath  been  even  now  defeated,  nigh  to  Alresford,  so 
Philip  told  me  ;  'tis  a  nobleman  whom  all  men  honour 
— yet  fortune  hath  of  late  deserted  him." 

"  Aye,  truly,  he  hath  been  unfortunate — nor  he 
alone.  The  good  are  slain,  the  brave  are  conquered, 
and  evil  triumpheth — woe's  me  to  say  it!" 

"  And  what  is  evil,  then  ?  "  said  Monica, "  for  whilst 
one  weepeth  is  another  gladdened,  and  one  man's 
joy  is  another's  anguish.  Yet  each  one  saith  his 
cause  is  just,  and  his  rival's  wrong.  'Tis  ever  so 
now,"  she  added,  sorrowfully,  "  and  so  hearts  are 
divided  and  heart-bonds  severed." 

Maud  bent  down  and  kissed  her  lovingly,  it  might 
have  been  in  tender  protest,  and  yet  it  was  the  same 
thought  in  her  own  heart  that  rose  chokingly,  and 
kept  her  silent ;  but  Mistress  Heathcote  continued 
peacefully  the  placid  monotone  of  dim  foreboding 
which  verily  seemed  to  give  her  pleasure. 

'*  Sir  William  Waller  is  a  stout  commander,  and 
these    Parliament  men    are    armed    more   shrewdly. 
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This  new  man,  too — Sir  Arthur  Hazelrigg,  hath  all  his 
troops  clad  in  full  armour — full  armour,  mind  ye,  not 
even  breast-plates  and  pauldrons,  but  all  the  panoply 
of  knightly  harness,  such  as  men  carried  in  the  good 
old  days — a  rare  sight,  I  doubt  me  nothing  ;  but  I 
trow  they  mowed  down  the  King's  poor  lieges  like 
wheat  in  harvest ;  yet  men  do  say,  these  fought  less 
well  than  should  be." 

"  I  marvel  at  that,"  said  Maud,  proudly.  " 'Tis  not 
their  fashion  to  be  backward  in  the  strife,  and  I  mind 
me  old  Lord  Brentford  headed  them,  whom  all  avow 
to  be  a  worthy  soldier  ;  at  Winchester,  leastways,  they 
were  in  part  successful,  holding  the  Castle  against 
great  odds,  though  the  town,  alas  !  was  sacked  and 
rifled." 

"  And  the  Prince  Rupert  is  away  to  Lancashire," 
said  Monica,  after  a  pause.  "  The  greatest  general 
the  King  hath,  saith  Philip,  who  joyed  him  greatly 
when  the  south  was  rid  of  him.  He  hath  lately  raised 
the  siege  of  Newark." 

"  The  gallant  Prince ! "  said  Mistress  Heathcote. 
"  I  trust  the  news  hath  sure  foundation.  And  Prince 
Maurice  is  at  Lyme,  they  tell  me,  with  Sir  John 
Borlase  and  Lord  Paulett — a  place,  methinks,  scarce 
worth  the  striving  for." 

"'Tis  a  mere  fishing  village,"  said  Maud,  briefly, 
"defended  by  the  Admiral  Blake,  a  staunch  Round- 
head and  strict  Puritan." 

"  The  news  to  me  the  most  incredible  is  that  which 
cometh  out  of  Wiltshire,  that  Wardour  hath  been 
laid  in  ruins,  and  by  Lord  Arundell's  own  orders." 

"And  'tis    so,    Monica,   in    sorry    truth,"   returned 
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Maud,  sadly.  "  The  news  hath  been  but  nov/  confirmed 
to  us.  Having  won  it  back  to  him  with  much 
striving,  and  seeing  he  lacked  the  strength  to  hold  it, 
he  chose  rather  to  see  it  perish,  than,  perchance,  be- 
come a  stronghold  of  the  foe." 

"  Ah  me !  the  beautiful  place  !  that  he  had  the 
heart  to  do  it !  "  said  Mistress  Heathcote. 

"  I  honour  him  for  it,"  said  Maud,  passionately. 
"  The  brave,  true  man  !  Yet  I  wept  over  the  news," 
she  added,  softly,  "for  1  loved  it  well." 

"  I  joy  me  yet  that  the  Lady  Arundell  be  free 
again,"  said  Mistress  Heathcote.  "  What  gladness 
must  have  filled  their  hearts,  when  son  and  mother 
met  again  !" 

"  Aye,  and  the  grandsons  also,  madam,  for  Lord 
Arundell  had  freed  his  children  also,  on  the  road  to 
free  his  wife  and  mother.  And  Roland,  too,  was 
with  him." 

Mistress  Heathcote  did  not  answer.  She  was  pic- 
turing to  herself  the  meeting.  Perhaps  Monica  was 
doing  the  same,  for  she  was  grave  and  silent,  and 
presently  she  rose  and  went  into  the  house. 

Mistress  Heathcote  turned  hesitatingly  to  Maud. 
"  I  am  fain  to  ask  thee  a  question,  Maud.  Hath  thy 
father  spoken  to  thee  much  of  late — concerning — 
nay,  never  blush  to  answer  me — thy  friend — Lord 
Digby?" 

"  Nay,  madam,  he  hath  scarcely  breathed  his  name 
to  me,  save  when  he  told  me  of  his  terrible  wound 
from  which,  thank  Heaven,  he  hath  now  recovered. 
O  madam  !  I  shudder  in  my  dreams  to  think  on't — 
so  base,  so  cruel  !     Oh !    how  could    Philip  dare  it ! 
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My  father  would  let  none  tell  me  but  himself,  and  he, 
so  kindly.  He  grieved  for  it,  I  know,  kinswoman — I 
saw  it  in  his  eyes." 

She  broke  off  suddenly,  and  Mistress  Heathcote 
laid  her  hand  tenderly  upon  the  girl's.  With  all  her 
cowardice  she  was  a  thorough  woman,  and  Digby's 
wooing  and  Digby's  knightliness  had  won  her  heart 
as  well  as  Maud's.  In  these  later  days  of  her  stay 
at  Garnstead,  when  Lord  Eversleigh  had  been  oftener 
with  them,  and  the  leaders  of  the  rebel  army  had 
gathered  frequently  beneath  his  roof,  Mistress 
Heathcote  had  learned  further  of  their  aims  and 
wishes,  and  the  loyalty  that  had  always  lain  deep  in 
her  heart,  had  risen  up  at  last  in  indignation,  and 
inspired  her  as  time  went  on  with  a  warmer  interest, 
a  fuller  sympathy  towards  the  Royalist  cause.  It 
was  not  unnatural  that  as  these  feelings  deepened, 
she  should  soften  also  to  Lord  Digby,  of  whose  reck- 
less bravery  and  passionate  loyalty  in  his  master's 
service  men  spoke  so  often.  It  was  said,  too,  that  he 
was  changed  of  late,  and  for  the  better  ;  that  brave  as 
ever,  he  had  grown  more  pitiful  ;  that  kindly  thought 
and  generous  deed  went  hand-in-hand  with  daring 
enterprise  ;  and  Mistress  Heathcote  knew,  if  others 
did  not,  the  reason  of  the  change  that  had  come  upon 
him. 

His  faithful  love  for  one  true  woman  had  raised 
him,  as  it  often  does,  to  loftier  aims  and  purer  aspira- 
tions than  had  been  hitherto  his  goal.  Faults  he  had 
still,  would  always  have,  but  they  were  not  such  as 
could  lower  or  lessen  him  with  his  fellow-men.  Nay, 
even  Lord  Eversleigh,  for  all  his  prejudices,  had  learnt 
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to  think  more  kindly  of  him  ;  to  render  justice  to  his 
nobler  qualities,  even  while  still  with  unswerving 
purpose  he  withheld  from  him  his  friendship,  and 
denied  to  him  his  daughter's  hand. 

Mistress  Heathcote  knew  this,  but  it  did  not  sway 
her  overmuch.  She  had  grown  to  love  Maud  too 
dearly  to  see  her  sorrowful  and  not  to  comfort  her. 
At  first,  indeed,  she  had  feared  the  consequences,  the 
blame  and  anger  of  her  stately  kinsman,  of  whom  she 
stood  so  much  in  awe.  But  now  the  mischief  was 
apparently  past  mending,  and  so  she  put  aside  her 
doubts  and  difficulties,  and  presently  took  the  girl  to 
her  heart  with  a  love — a  tenderness  almost  motherly. 

"'Tis  over  now,  Maud,  over  happily,  and  ne'er  a 
scar  to  mind  him  of  it,  which  Heaven  be  praised 
for,  since  we  feared  contrariwise.  I  trow  we  shall 
soon  hear  further  of  him,  winning  fresh  laurels  for  his 
King  and  for  his  lady." 

"  For  his  King,  I  trust,"  said  Maud,  softly  ;  "  and 
yet,  I  doubt  me.  For  His  Majesty  hath  lately  named 
him  for  his  secretary,  and  will  so,  of  need,  retain  him 
near  his  person  ;  but  though  himself  removed  from 
warfare,  he  yet  hath  grief  and  trouble  enough — with 
his  brother,  Colonel  Digby,  sore  wounded  in  the  south, 
and  Sir  Lewis  Dives,  and  his  dear,  kind  wife,  lying 
close  besieged  in  Sherborne  Castle." 

"  Said  I  not  well,  the  times  are  evil,"  said  Mistress 
Heathcote.  "  Yet  will  we  trust  in  the  Lord  that  He 
deliver  them,  who  strive  in  a  good  cause,  and  in  the 
service  of  their  lawful  King  ;  and  though  the  Lord 
Digby  is  in  Oxford,  as  thou  sayest,  I  doubt  me  little 
that  his  quick  spirit  will  soon  seek  for  a  more  active  ser- 
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vice.  I  would  some  chance  would  send  him  hitherward." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  meet  him,  kinswoman,"  said 
Maud,  earnestly.  "  My  letter  hath,  as  it  was  meant 
to,  parted  us.     I  would  not  now  renew  the  past." 

"But  thou  dost  love  him  still?"  said  Mistress  Heath- 
cote. 

"  More  than  my  life,"  returned  Maud,  simply,  as  a 
faint  colour  stole  across  her  cheek,  and  vanishing, 
left  her  paler  than  before.  "  But  you  know,  kins- 
woman, I  cannot  zaed  him,  and  so  I  would  fain  forget 
him — if  I  coiildr 

"And  that  thou  canst  not  ?  " 

"  I  would  have  him  then  forget  me."  She  paused,  and 
then  added,  quietly,  but  with  suppressed  emotion, 
'*  Why  should  his  life  be  lonely  as  my  own  ?  He  is 
brave,  gallant,  gifted,  as  are  iQ.-\M.  The  fairest  and  the 
noblest  would  be  glad  to  wed  him.  'Twere  selfish  to 
retain  his  love,  madam,  knowing  that  I  may  give  him 
no  return.  Selfish  to  bid  him  wait  for  me — for  me 
who  never  can  be  his.  My  father's  will  hath  ever 
been  a  law  to  me,  and  now,  methinks,  I  hold  it  more 
sacred  even  than  before." 

There  were  tears  in  her  eyes  as  she  turned  them  to 
her  kinswoman,  but  Mistress  Heathcote's  fell  faster 
and  more  freely  than  her  own. 

"  Maud  didst  thou  like  him  when  thou  sawst  him 
first  ?  "  she  questioned,  presently. 

"  From  the  earliest  moment  of  our  meeting,"  said 
Maud,  slowly.  "  I  was  angered  indeed  with  him,  as, 
perchance,  he  merited.  Yet  did  he  quickly  win  me 
from  my  anger.  I  know  not  how  or  when  I  learnt  to 
love  him." 
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"  God  grant,  child, that  he  be  worthy  of  thee  !  These 
CavaHers  be  ever  wild  and  reckless,  and  love  lightly 
if  they  love  hotly,  or  so  men  say  :  and  I  have  heard, 
methinks,  what  I  misliked  concerning  him,  yet  much 
also  in  his  praise." 

"  It  matters  little,"  said  Maud,  in  a  dreamy,  absent 
tone,  and  then  was  silent,  her  eyes  gazing  abstractedly, 
and  perhaps  also  a  little  drearily,  along  the  green  vistas 
of  the  park,  and  picturing  him  whom  she  yet  told  her- 
self she  was  striving  to  forget. 

Presently  she  stooped  down,  and  gathering  up  the 
flowers  that  had  fallen  at  her  feet,  she  turned  again  to 
her  companion. 

"'  The  day  is  chilly,  kinswoman,  despite  the  sun. 
'Tis  over  cold  for  you  to  tarry,"  and  so,  assisting  her 
to  rise,  led  her  back  gently  towards  the  house.  The 
rooks,  nest  building,  were  cawing  in  the  trees  as  they 
passed  beneath  them — a  merry,  pleasant,  country 
sound.  Mistress  Heathcote  raised  her  face  towards 
them,  and  sighed. 

"  I  would  I  had  not  seen  the  pyanot.  I  know  that 
evil  is  at  hand." 

And  when  some  two  months  later  the  news  came 
to  the  mansion  that  Lord  Eversleigh  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  Sir  John  Berkeley  at  Taunton,  Mistress 
Heathcote,  whilst  soothing  Maud's  sorrow,  and  lament- 
ing her  kinsman's  ill  fortune,  felt,  nevertheless,  a 
secret  satisfaction  that  she  had,  after  all,  been  in  the 
right,  and  that  the  pyanot  had  been,  in  truth,  the  fore- 
runner of  evil  to  come. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

"  And  silence  fell  upon  that  fatal  field." 

RUPERT  lay  with  his  troops  upon  the  field  of 
Marston  Moor. 

Hastily  summoned  by  the  King  from  Lancashire, 
where  the  spring  had  been  spent  by  him  in  brilliant  if 
short-lived  successes,  he  had  reached  York  upon  the 
previous  day,  relieving  that  city  upon  the  eve  of  sur- 
render, and  bringing  fresh  hope  and  courage  to  the 
despairing  citizens.  The  beleaguering  army  under 
Essex  had  retired  on  his  approach,  provisions  poured 
in  abundantly,  and  Lord  Newcastle,  the  governor,  had 
begun  to  look  forward  confidently  to  a  spell  of  com- 
parative security.  He  was  already  impatient  for 
Rupert  to  move  on  ;  the  Prince  had  done  the  work 
appointed  him — had  done  it  well ;  but  his  arrogant 
assumption  of  the  supreme  authority  had  naturally 
chafed  and  angered  one  who  for  three  long  months 
had  gallantly  held  his  own  without  aid  from  any  man. 
Rupert,  on  his  side,  was  burning  to  return  to  Lanca- 
shire, where  some  few  places  still  defied  his  prowess. 
He  was  already  preparing  for  his  departure,  when 
another  letter  reached  him  from  the  King,  which  in  a 
moment  altered  fatally  the  whole  scheme  of  the 
campaign. 

Rupert  was  resting  when  the  letter  reached  him  ; 
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Roland  and  Dr.  Watts  were  in  attendance.  They 
watched  anxiously  as  he  broke  the  seal  hastily,  and 
with  the  bright  look  of  expectation  with  which  one 
greets  the  letter  of  a  beloved  friend.  Then  the  look 
changed  on  a  sudden,  and  gloom  and  doubt  and  mis- 
giving took  its  place;  a  smothered  exclamation  passed 
his  lips,  and  reading  to  the  end  of  the  brief  epistle,  he 
read  it  once  and  once  again. 

The  letter  was  written  by  Lord  Digby,  but  it  was 
signed  by  Charles.  It  was  short  and  very  peremptor)', 
more  so  than  of  wont.  Rupert  was  again  directed  to 
relieve  York,  and  here  he  triumphed,  for  the  deed  was 
already  done  ;  but  he  was  ordered  further  to  engage 
the  rebels — to  crush  the  Scots — and  without  this  his 
work  was  counted  nothing. 

The  mandates  of  the  King  were  sometimes  absolute, 
but  they  had  never  been  so  strongly  worded  as  was 
this  ;  to  refuse  obedience  seemed  indeed  impossible — 
and  yet  in  his  heart  Rupert  knew  already  that  the 
scheme  was  fatal.  He  laid  the  letter  upon  his  table, 
and  sat  gazing  upon  it  so  intently  that  he  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  that  he  was  not  alone.  His  dog  came 
up  to  him  and  rested  its  head  upon  his  knees,  looking 
up  into  his  face  with  an  expression  that  was  almost 
more  wistful  than  of  wont;  but  the  Prince  for  the  first 
time,  maybe,  had  no  heart  for  its  caresses.  He  laid 
the  letter  before  his  chaplain  and  before  Roland,  lay- 
ing his  finger  upon  certain  phrases  that  seemed 
especially  to  impress  him. 

"  See,  His  Majesty  speaks  thus  of  York  : — '/  value  it 
almost  as  my  crown;'  'If  that  be  lost,  my  croiun  is  also;' 
''I  command  and  conjure  yon  ' — that  is  plain,  is  it  not.^ — 
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'  by  the  duty  a?id  affectiori  which  I  know  you  bear  vie^ 
— aye,  Heaven  knoweth  how  I  have  loved  him — 
'march  to  the  relief  of  York!  That  at  least  is  happily 
accomplished.  ' Defeat  the  rebel  army!' — I  would  to 
my  soul  that  that  were  possible.  'Afterwards  he  will 
try  and  help  vie  '  " — here  a  smile  partly  sad  and  partly 
scornful  crossed  his  lips  :  "  But  what,  alas  !  will  that 
avail  me,  when  my  fame  is  tarnished,  and  my  army 
scattered  to  the  winds  ? " 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

And  yet  when,  an  hour  later,  Rupert  stood  before  the 
Council,  when  he  passed  on  to  others  the  unwelcome 
mandate  of  the  King,  there  was  no  hesitation,  no 
demur  in  his  stern  accents;  and  Newcastle's  objections, 
so  lately  his  own,  were  negatived  without  appeal. 

The  King  had  commanded,  the  King  must  be 
obeyed  ;  and  he  ordered  Newcastle  to  draw  out  and 
join  him  with  the  seven  thousand  yeomen  who  formed 
at  this  time  the  garrison  of  York.  Newcastle,  dis- 
mayed, confounded  almost,  stubbornly  refused  com- 
pliance ;  and  Rupert,  his  anger  kindled  afresh,  retired 
at  length  abruptly  from  the  Council,  and  quitting  the 
city,  drew  up  his  forces  upon  the  plain  of  Marston,  a 
few  miles  distant. 

*  *  *  -^  * 

When  the  day  dawned  all  was  ready  for  action ;  the 
men  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array ;  the  orders  given  ; 
but  Rupert  still  looked  anxiously  for  Newcastle — and, 
alas  !  in  vain.  No  sign  of  horse  or  foot,  or  pike  or 
spear,  gladdened  his  eyes  as  he  scanned  eagerly,  nay, 
almost  hungrily,  the  long,  level  horizon,  beyond  which 
lay  the  walls  of  York. 

17-2 
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The  morning  hours  wore  slowly  on,  and  still  no 
message.  On  the  plain  beneath  the  rebel  army  were 
alike  mustering  for  the  impending  strife.  Rupert  had 
fain  have  been  beforehand  with  them,  have  given  at 
once  the  signal  for  the  fray,  had  it  been  permitted 
him.  But  no,  he  must  wait  for  Newcastle.  He  must 
have  the  aid  of  the  bold,  well-trained  troops,  who  had 
held  out  so  long  and  bravely,  who  were  grateful  to 
him  for  their  late  relief,  who  gloried  in  his  prowess, 
and  would  follow  him  nobly  wherever  he  should  lead. 
And  so,  through  the  long,  hot  hours  of  the  sultry 
summer  day  he  waited ;  and  the  rebels,  seeing  his  pur- 
pose, waited  also,  and  sent  off  messengers  to  recall 
the  Scots,  and  the  Scots  returned  and  waited  also,  and 
lay  in  readiness  and  in  good  order  for  the  fray.  It 
was  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  the  Marquis  of 
Newcastle  at  last  appeared,  driving  slowly  and  indo- 
lently in  his  coach-and-six,  and  attended  by  a  proud 
array  of  Yorkshire  gentlemen.  There  was  no  time 
then  for  apology  or  explanation,  and  none  was  sought 
or  given.  The  men  were  placed,  the  ground  was 
chosen ;  it  was  too  late  to  change.  But  a  fresh  griev- 
ance arose  even  here.  The  plan  of  strife  was  of 
Rupert's  choosing,  and  Newcastle,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
did  not  approve  of  it.  His  men,  he  said,  were  at  a 
disadvantage — too  near  the  enemy ;  but  it  was  his 
fault,  not  Rupert's,  that  this  had  happened.  The  Prince 
had  given  him  up  after  such  weary  waiting,  and  in 
anger  and  despair  had  made  his  plans  without  reference 
to  them. 

The  first  shot  was  fired  at  sundown,  and  even  as 
the  two  armies  met,  a  thunderstorm  broke  over  them 
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— no  ordinary  storm,  but  appalling  in  its  vividness;  the 
fire-flashes  continuous,  the  thunder  far  above  the  roar 
of  the  artillery.  It  is  said  that  songs  and  hymns  arose 
amongst  the  ranks  of  Cromwell's  Ironsides,  who 
shouted  loud  that  God  was  on  their  side  ;  that  the 
opposing  armies  fell  alike  upon  their  knees ;  and  that 
prayers  were  ordered  by  Rupert  to  be  read  at  the  head 
of  every  regiment.  It  was  a  scene  rarely  to  be  met 
with  in  those  ages,  which  were  not  famous  for  their 
faith  ;  but  it  passed,  and  the  battle  again  swept  on. 

It  needs  not  to  depict  the  varying  fortune  of  the 
day:  it  ranged,  as  it  so  often  did,  from  one  side  to 
the  other ;  the  same  matchless  bravery,  the  same 
unreasoning  folly,  the  same  fanatic  zeal,  the  same 
untiring,  mad  pursuit ;  here  Cromwell  was  wounded 
and  driven  back  ;  here  the  brave  Lucas  was  taken  ; 
here  Rupert  crushed  the  Scots;  here  Cromwell  mowed 
down  Newcastle's  gallant  yeomen,  who  fell,  almost  to 
a  man,  where  they  had  been  posted  from  the  first. 

But  as  the  night  closed  in,  the  victory  lay  at  last 
with  Cromwell,  and  Newcastle  fled  hastily  to  York, 
pursued  almost  to  the  very  gates.  Rupert  looked 
round  upon  his  Cavaliers,  and  his  heart  sank  within 
him.  All  their  proud  courage  seemed  to  die  away 
from  them  as  they  gazed  gloomily  upon  the  stricken 
field.  Drenched  with  rain,  splashed  with  mud,  weary 
with  the  long  marches  of  the  past  days,  their  long 
plumes  torn  and  draggled,  they  presented  a  pitiful 
and  disastrous  spectacle.  It  was  a  sight  that  might 
well  wring  the  young  general's  heart — it  did  so — but 
for  a  moment  only.  Then  he  shook  off  this  feeling, 
and  calling   to  his  eyes  an   expression  of  hope  and 
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energy,  such  as  ought  to  have  stirred  them  surely  to 
new  loyalty  and  zeal,  he  shook  his  horse's  rein,  and 
crying  aloud,  "  For  God  and  the  King  !  "  charged  once 
more  furiously  towards  the  advancing  foe. 

But  no  one  answered  him. 

The  dark  evening  was  stealing  on,  and  the  dark- 
ness offered  a  chance  of  retreat.  The  pale  flashes  of 
the  lightning  that  seemed  still  at  intervals  to  cleave 
the  heavens,  had  shown,  as  we  have  seen,  to  Rupert, 
the  wan  faces,  the  dejected  attitude,  the  weary  hope- 
lessness of  his  companions  ;  but  now,  when  his  war- 
cry  should  have  shamed  or  cheered  them,  there  was 
no  response.  They  had  fled  away  in  the  gloom,  and 
had,  perhaps,  scarce  heard  his  summons.  He  was 
alone  now  :  deserted  on  the  battlefield  :  left  to  his 
own  courage  and  the  mercy  of  his  foes.  It  was  not 
that  which  made  his  face  grow  white — whiter  than 
the  faces  of  his  comrades,  as  the  lightning  had  re- 
vealed them — whiter  than  the  very  faces  of  the  dead, 
as  they  gleamed,  cold  and  ghastly,  from  the  darkness 
at  his  feet.  A  pang  had  struck  home  to  his  heart, 
greater  than  his  own  peril,  than  the  ingratitude  of 
his  followers,  in  the  thought  of  his  fair  hopes  de- 
feated— of  the  cause  so  nearly  lost  ;  of  the  gallant 
men  who  had  perished,  all  to  no  purpose,  at  his 
side.  It  was  again  the  old  story  :  he  had  done  his 
best,  and  others  had  not  ;  and  he  pressed  his  hand 
upon  his  breast,  heedless  of  desertion,  heedless  of 
his  peril,  mindful  only  of  that  fatal  letter  of  Lord 
Digby's,  which  bore  the  signature  "  Charles  Rex  " 
upon  it. 

"  All  is  lost.  Prince  ;  for  God's  sake,  save  yourself!" 
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The  voice  was  familiar  to  him  :  Roland  Arundell 
was  at  his  side. 

"  Save  myself,  say  you  !  I  would  wish  to  die 
rather  ! "  And  voice,  and  eyes,  and  features  had 
alike  a  strange  pathos,  such  as  men  rarely  saw 
there. 

"  Remember,  Prince,  that  England  needeth  you." 

"  England  hath  no  need  of  me — I  die  here." 

"  Then  I  also,"  said  Roland,  resolutely,  and  threw 
himself  suddenly  in  front  of  the  Prince,  prepared  to 
defend  him  with  his  own  body  from  the  swords  of 
the  foe,  a  small  troop  of  whom  might  be  seen  ap- 
proaching rapidly  in  their  direction. 

Rupert  looked  at  him,  and  his  purpose  changed. 
"  True  as  steel,"  he  said,  kindly.  "  Well  then,  we  will 
live  together  !     To  the  right — follow  me." 

And  even  as  he  spoke  he  leaped  with  his  horse  the 
low  hedge  of  a  bean-field  that  happily  lay  alongside 
the  moat,  and  Roland  followed  him.  But  it  was 
not  safety  only  that  they  sought.  The  Prince's  war- 
cry  brought  some  straggling  troops  together,  and 
lining  the  hedgerows  they  fired  briskly  on  their  pur- 
suers— so  briskly,  that  even  Cromwell  paused  and, 
sated  with  success,  retired. 

Pleased,  even  while  contemptuous  of  such  small 
success,  Rupert  in  turn  drew  off  his  men,  and  fell 
back  upon  York,  where  the  people  welcomed  him 
with  gladness,  forgetting  his  present  failure  in  the 
glory  of  his  recent  service.  Newcastle,  however,  held 
aloof  He  would  not  meet  the  Prince,  to  whom  he 
laid  the  whole  scheme  and  plan  of  the  battle.  It  had 
decimated   them — had  dashed  their  courage  ;    it   had 
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made  York  untenable,  for  the  brave  yeomen  who 
had  before  defended  it  were  gone.  He  threw  up  his 
governorship  in  disgust  and  in  despair,  and  sending  a 
written  intimation  to  the  Prince,  waited  not  to  receive 
his  answering  reproaches  ;  but  left  in  haste  for  Scar- 
borough, and  thence  beyond  seas.  All  the  duties, 
the  responsibilities,  were  for  Rupert  :  to  choose 
another  governor  :  to  decide,  to  plan,  to  regulate,  to 
order,  whilst  he  himself  marched  back  to  Lancashire 
with  his  still  gallant  and  almost  unbroken  horse  :  and 
he  accepted  it  all  bravely — hurt,  angry,  and  indignant 
as  he  was  at  heart.  Only  Roland  who  had  learnt  to 
know  him  so  well  ;  who  had  grown  to  love  him  so 
dearly,  could  read  rightly  the  sadness  in  the  Prince's 
eyes,  the  altered  tones  in  the  Princes  voice.  It 
was  late  when  Rupert  at  last  reached  his  quarters 
— for  he  had  much  to  plan,  and  settle,  and  consider — 
when  he  did  so  another  pang  awaited  him.  Entering 
his  room  in  the  early  dawn,  he  saw  stretched  before 
him  the  lifeless  body  of  his  dog.  It  had  followed 
him  as  usual  to  battle,  and  had  been  early  slain. 
None  had  dared  to  tell  Rupert  of  its  fate — they  knew 
too  well  how  he  had  loved  it — but  some  friendly  hand 
had  brought  it  there,  that  he  at  least  might  see  the 
last  of  it.  The  Prince,  who  had  borne  so  many  trials 
unflinchingly,  burst  into  tears  at  the  sight  of  his 
fallen  favourite.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  lost 
his  only  friend  ;  and  from  that  day  forth,  his  fortunes 
deserted  him. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

'  Und  jeh  hab'es  doch  vertragen 
Aber  frag  mich  nur  nicht  wz>." 


Heine. 


"I  shall  be  ruin'd,  agonised,  and  crush'd, 
Think  not  I  shall  survive  it. " 

Johanna  Baillie. 

THE  winter  of  1644-5  began  very  sorrowfully  for 
the  King.  The  war  had  gradually  increased 
in  bitterness  ;  violence  and  even  cruelty  had  begun  to 
prevail  on  either  side.  The  clouds  were  dark  on  the 
political  horizon,  and  the  Royal  resources  grew  weaker 
every  day.  A  sort  of  superstitious  dread  was  gathering 
over  the  land — a  feeling  that  the  end  was  not  far  off. 
On  the  King's  birthday  a  strange  portent  had  been 
seen  in  the  heavens — three  suns  had  seemed  to  shine 
at  once,  and  a  rainbow  appeared  with  the  bend 
towards  the  earth.  Much  notice  was  taken  of  these 
things,  and  when,  in  the  beginning  of  January,  the 
aged  Laud  was  tried  and  executed,  it  did  seem, 
indeed,  that  days  of  evil  were  at  hand.  The  King  had 
signed  a  pardon,  but  it  availed  nothing  with  the 
Parliament ;  and  the  old  man  whose  years,  if  nothing 
else,  might  well  have  spared  him,  died  as  Strafford 
had  done — by  simple  attainder  ;  without  a  shadow  of 
treason  proved  against  him.  His  loss  made  a  deep 
and  painful  impression  upon  the  King  ;  it  was  to  be 
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followed  by  other  trials  and  disappointments.  The 
treaty  of  Uxbridge  was  a  complete  failure  ;  the  battle 
of  Naseby  had  been  lost  ;  but  the  most  crushing  blow 
was  the  loss  of  his  strong  town  of  Bristol,  which  was 
surrendered  by  Rupert  to  the  enemy  on  the  eleventh 
of  September.  Pressed  by  the  citizens,  urged  by  his 
ablest  counsellors,  hopeless  of  assistance  from  the 
King,  he  had  surrendered  on  fair  terms,  and  with  the 
honours  of  war.  He  had  passed  out  of  the  city  with 
all  his  garrison,  with  colours  flying  and  bands  playing, 
haughty  of  brow  and  stately  of  bearing  as  in  his 
palmiest  days.  Those  who  as  his  foes  met  him  face 
to  face,  saluted  or  escorted  him,  had  never  seen  him 
so  proud  and  princely  as  he  seemed  just  then — riding 
through  the  gates  on  his  ebon  charger,  with  his  gold- 
laced  scarlet  tunic,  his  hat  with  its  drooping  feather, 
his  royal-looking  form  and  features  more  haughty 
even  than  of  old.  Many  an  eye  gazed  admiringly 
upon  him,  many  a  voice  spoke  words  of  sympathy, 
mingled,  alas  !  with  muttered  execrations — for  the 
country  people  were  mostly  foes  to  him — who  had 
been  so  often  forced  to  plunder  them  for  his  sub- 
sistence. Perhaps  he  heard  them,  perhaps  he  did  not. 
In  his  heart  were  grief,  despair,  humiliation,  such 
as  never  in  all  his  life  had  he  felt  before — a  greater 
yet  was  to  fall  upon  him. 

As  the  country  was  still  foe-ridden,  and  the  Prince's 
road  was  one  of  risk  and  peril,  Essex  courteously 
assigned  him  an  escort  of  soldiers,  with  a  couple  of 
thousand  muskets,  which  the  Prince  promised  to 
return,  and  on  nearing  his  destination  honourably  ful- 
filled his  pledge. 
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Meanwhile  the  indignation  against  him  had  been 
strong.  The  King,  the  courtiers,  condemned  un- 
sparingly the  conduct  of  which  the  excuse  was  as 
yet  unknown  or  untold.  It  was  as  if  a  thunderbolt 
had  fallen — the  knowledge  that  the  brave  Rupert  had 
surrendered  to  the  enemy  :  and  there  were  not 
wanting  those  who  fancied  other  motives  for  his 
conduct  than  pusillanimity  or  despair.  It  was  a 
traitor's  work,  they  said,  and  at  the  first  the  King 
believed  them  :  so  also  did  Lord  Digby.  The  latter 
had  never  wholly  trusted  Rupert  ;  he  condemned  him 
now  ;  and  it  may  be  his  influence  with  the  King  or 
with  the  Council,  made  the  sentence  sterner  then  it 
might  otherwise  have  been.  Thus,  when  Rupert 
reached  Oxford  on  his  way  to  Newark,  burning  to 
explain  himself,  or  to  justify  himself  to  the  King, 
he  found  himself  condemned  already,  his  favourite, 
Legge,  imprisoned ;  whilst  presently  came  a  missive 
depriving  him  summarily  of  his  command,  with  orders 
to  go  forthwith  beyond  sea. 

Rupert  was  overwhelmed  ;  no  less  by  the  sudden- 
ness than  by  the  depth  of  his  fall.  The  letter  from 
the  King,  the  first  intimation  of  the  greatness  of  his 
fault,  had  wounded  him  to  the  heart,  stern  as  it  was 
• — and  meant  to  be — it  was  almost  pathetic  in  its 
eloquence,  and  perhaps  the  pathos  wounded  him  the 
most.  He  felt  that  he  was  judged  ungrateful  by  the 
man  whom  of  all  others  he  had  loved  and  honoured — 
that  an  act  wrung  from  him  by  the  exigencies  of  his 
position,  by  the  representations  of  his  officers  (some  of 
the  bravest  of  the  Cavaliers)  had  been  stigmatised  as 
cowardly,  disloyal,  and  wholly  traitorous — not  alone  by 
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his  personal  enemies,  but  by  one  who  among  all  others 
should  most  have  trusted  him. 

It  was  only  an  hour  since  the  King's  mandate 
reached  him  the  day  after  his  arrival  ;  and  he  still 
sat  in  his  own  room,  silent,  his  head  bent  upon  his 
hand :  the  letter  spread  out  before  him :  his  eyes 
gazing  fixedly,  yet  abstractedly,  upon  those  words 
which  were  dimmed  to  him  by  tears  of  pain  and  anger, 
but  which  were  indelibly  fixed  upon  his  brain — upon 
his  heart.  There  was  another  letter  with  the  name 
"  Charles  Rex  "  upon  it,  that  lay  upon  the  Prince's 
breast — that  would  be  there  ever  till  his  death.  He 
thought  little  of  it  then  in  the  consideration  of  that 
which  had  just  been  brought  to  him. 

It  was  yet  early  morning,  rain  was  falling  outside  : 
all  was  very  still.  The  enemy  was  far  off.  A  lull 
seemed  to  have  fallen  on  the  land.  A  great  card  had 
been  played,  and  people  now  seemed  ready  to  sit 
awhile  and  mark  the  result.  Men's  thoughts  were 
fixed  upon  the  Prince — upon  his  fortunes.  Could 
they  have  looked  upon  him  in  his  solitude  they 
might  have  been  moved  to  pity  ;  but  it  was  best  they 
did  not.  Pity  from  his  foes  would  have  been  intoler- 
able to  him.  The  quick  step  upon  the  threshold 
roused  him  from  his  gloom  :  he  raised  his  head  as  his 
young  aide-de-camp  entered,  and  looked  towards  him. 
He  spoke  too,  hastily,  more  sharply  than  of  wont. 
The  tones  made  Roland  glance  at  him  in  deprecation. 
He  thought  that  they  were  angry  :  they  were  only 
wriLug. 

"  What  will  you,  Sir  Roland  }  I  cannot  be  dis- 
turbed just  now." 
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"  I  will  return  later,  your  Highness.  I  came  but  to 
learn  your  ordinances  for  the  troops." 

"  I  have  no  ordinances — no  troopsj.  Tell  those  who 
sent  you  I  am  their  chief  no  longer  !  " 

"  Highness !  " 

The  tones,  startled  and  incredulous,  brought  a  rush 
of  colour  to  the  Prince's  face :  but  his  words  came 
calm  and  cold — yet  reluctant  also,  as  though  forced 
from  him  against  his  will. 

"  Must  I  say  it  twice  ?  I  am  their  chief  no  longer  !  " 
And  then  he  turned  abruptly  from  him,  with  a  look 
on  his  face,  as  Roland  said  afterwards,  as  though  the 
iron  had  entered  into  his  soul. 

A  dead  pause  followed  :  Roland  standing  silent,  too 
startled  to  move  or  to  speak,  or  perhaps  to  compre- 
hend even  the  full  meaning  of  the  Prince's  words. 
Then,  suddenly,  the  truth  flashed  on  him — in  part  at 
least — not  wholly.  The  Prince's  surrender  had  in- 
curred disgrace — the  King  had,  perhaps,  deprived  him 
of  his  command  :  that  he  had  deprived  him  also  of  his 
commission  was  a  degree  of  severity  he  could  not  yet 
conceive  as  possible.  He  knew  the  mere  shadow  of 
the  King's  displeasure  would  be  intolerable  to  the 
proud  young  Palatine  ;  and  if  reproach  and  blame 
had  also  come  to  him  he  needed  no  further  explana- 
tion of  the  pain  that  he  beheld.  Sinking  on  his  knee, 
he  pressed  the  Prince's  hand  to  his  lips. 
.  "  Whatever  be  your  Highness's  misfortune,  I  pray 
you  that  I  be  allowed  to  share  it." 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  the  Prince,  slowly,  yet  in  a  tone 
stern  almost  with  repressed  feeling ;  "  and  yet,  me- 
thinks,  you  know  not  what  you  ask.    I  would  not  that 
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you  shared  the  fate  of  other  friends — of  my  poor, 
faithful  Will  Legge — whom  even  now  they  have  sent 
to  prison  because  he  loved  me." 

The  last  words  were  bitterly  spoken,  but  their  sad- 
ness, somehow,  was  deeper  still.  After  a  pause,  he 
continued  : 

*' Perchance  they  will  next  imprison  me,  which  truly 
had  more  show  of  justice  ;  but  for  you,  Roland — you 
have  friends  and  kinsmen  who  will  not  that  you 
uphold — a  traitor!' 

"  My  Prince,"  said  Roland,  passionately,  "  you  have 
honoured  me  with  your  favour  in  your  prosperity — 
the  time  is  come  to  show  me  grateful." 

"  That  is  loyally  said,  Roland,"  said  the  Prince, 
"worthy  the  son  of  my  old  friend.  Lord  Arundell.  Had 
he  lived,  I  had  not  been,  methinks,  in  such  evil  posture  ; 
but  for  his  sake,  also,  must  1  care  somewhat  for  the 
fortunes  of  his  son." 

"  Your  Highness  !  "  said  Roland,  his  voice  deep  with 
emotion,  "  my  father,  had  he  lived,  would  have  truly 
served  you,  he  would  wish  his  son  to  follow  in  his 
steps." 

"  Nay,  what  can  any  help — save  Heaven's,  avail  me  ?" 
said  the  Prince,  mournfully  ;  "  a  ruined,  aye,  and  de- 
graded man  !  Oh,  would  a  thousand  times  that  I  had 
died  at  Marston — Naseby — it  matters  not :  so  that 
this  great  wrong  had  not  befallen  me  !  "  And  he  rose 
up  and  paced  the  room  in  a  paroxysm  of  grief  and 
indignation,  terrible  alike  to  suffer  and  to  witness. 
Presently  he  strode  to  the  table,  and  seizing  the  King's 
letter,  placed  it  in  Roland's  hand.  The  young  soldier 
read  it  slowly,  very  slowly  :  his  face  growing  sadder 
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and  paler  as  he  did  so.  When  he  finished  he  laid  it 
upon  the  table,  but  he  could  not  speak.  He  was 
touched  to  the  heart  by  the  King's  letter :  it  was  not 
so  stern  as  he  had  expected.  He  had  seen  the  King 
angry :  he  had  heard  him  denounce  in  bitter  terms, 
the  obstinacy  and  the  treason  of  the  rebel  lords,  and 
accompany  his  reproach  with  stern  and  terrible  de- 
nunciations of  the  punishment  their  crimes  would 
bring  upon  them.  But  there  was  nothing  of  this  kind 
here.  They  were  the  words  not  of  an  angry  judge, 
but  of  a  grievously-disappointed  man,  who  had  looked 
for  much  in  the  kinsman  whom  he  had  loved,  and  had 
found  him  wanting  :  who  had  loaded  him  with  kind- 
ness, and  met  naught  but  fell  ingratitude  in  return. 
Eloquent  was  the  letter,  and  pathetic  in  its  eloquence 
— the  writer's  wrongs  simply  but  powerfully  told.  It 
had  drawn  tears  from  Prince  Rupert — from  a  heart  but 
little  used  to  shed  them  :  and  it  now  drew  tears  from 
Roland.  Perhaps  some  of  them  were  shed  for  Rupert 
— for  the  pain  he  must  have  felt  in  reading  it. 

"  That  is  the  King's  verdict,"  said  the  Prince,  as 
Roland  laid  the  letter  on  the  table.  "  This  is  Lord 
Digby's,"  and  he  pointed  to  a  passport  "  to  go  beyond 
sea,"  and  then,  flinging  it  on  the  ground,  trampled  it 
indignantly  under  foot.  Then  his  passion  seemed 
suddenly  to  pass,  and  a  scornful  smile  was  on  his 
face. 

"  Your  Highness  is  about  to  leave  the  kingdom?  " 
said  the  young  soldier,  after  a  pause.  He  had  sup- 
pressed the  word  "  commanded,"  which  seemed  to 
burn  his  very  lips. 

"  An  it  be  so — will  you  still  follow  me  ?  " 
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"  Yea,  Prince,  though  it  were  to  ruin." 

"  There  are  worse  things  yet  than  ruin,  lad — dis- 
grace— dishonour. " 

The  last  word  was  all  but  inaudible,  and  Roland 
would  not  seem  to  hear  it. 

'*  Disgrace,  Highness,"  he  said,  earnestly,  "  can 
never  rest  long  upon  Prince  Rupert." 

"  Or  if  it  does,  shall  rest  on  Rupert's  gravel'  said 
the  Prince,  solemnly.  Then  after  a  pause,  "  Yet  am  I 
not  so  weak  as  Digby  dreameth.  See  !  I  must  seek 
my  subsistence  wherever  I  may  find  it !  That  is  well 
thought  of — for  who  will  employ  the  faithless  soldier 
— the  dishonoured  Prince  ?  No,  Roland !  they  have  not 
seen  the  last  of  me.  I  quit  not  thus  the  land  of  my 
adoption — which  I  have  loved  and  served  so  faithfully 
— the  cause  which  I  have  fought  and  struggled  for ! 
I  part  not  thus  from  the  monarch  I  have  loved — 
unjudged — unheard — condemned  without  a  hearing : 
accused  by  my  known  foes — disgraced  without  a  word 
of  explanation  !  The  King  shall  hear  me,  I  vow  to 
Heaven  !  or  else  shall  see  me  die  before  him,  in  the 
vain  endeavour  to  reach  his  feet.     Yi^  shall  hear  me  !" 

"The  way  to  Newark  is  long,  and  fraught  with 
peril,"  said  Roland. 

"  An  it  lay  through  ^r^,  I  would  not  shrink  from  it." 

"  Nor  I,  Prince,  to  attend  you  thither." 

"  Is  it  so,  lad  ?  "  and  then  there  was  a  moment's 
silence.  "  Then  let  it  be  so.  Yet  not  as  a  servant, 
Roland,  but  as  friend.  I  would  that  others  may  be 
proved  as  faithful ;  but  it  will  not  be  so.  There  is 
nought  like  trouble  and  misfortune,  lad,  to  sift  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff." 
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And  then  again  he  turned  away,  and  Roland  left 
him,  slowly  and  regretfully,  to  bear,  as  ordered,  to  his 
fellow  soldiers,  the  evil  tidings  of  their  leader's  fall. 

Rupert  could  not  start  for  Newark  immediately. 
There  was  much  first  that  must  be  done.  He  must 
face  his  fall,  and  make  arrangements,  and  yield  up 
formally  into  other  hands  duties  and  aims  that  until 
this  moment  had  seemed  to  be  part  and  parcel 
of  his  life.  And  before  this  was  done,  and  he  was 
ready  to  proceed,  there  arrived  fresh  tokens  of  the 
King's  displeasure  :  of  his  confirmed  resentment  ;  but 
without  for  an  instant  shaking  his  resolve. 

At  length  the  day  arrived  for  his  departure — a 
bright,  sunny,  September  day.  The  sun  shone  gaily 
through  the  autumn  foliage  of  the  trees,  a  thousand 
tints  painted  the  distant  woods,  poppies  glared  red 
amid  the  corn.  Birds  carolled  blithely  in  the  bushes, 
flowers  died  by  the  wayside,  berries  brightened  in  the 
hedges.  In  the  streets  of  Oxford  men  were  passing  to 
and  fro.  Ladies  were  laughing  and  jesting  in  the 
gardens  of  Christchurch — in  the  great  avenue  of 
elms.  The  gaiety  of  the  scene  jarred  cruelly  upon 
Rupert,  as  he  marked  it,  passing  to  and  fro  in  the 
duties  of  the  hour.  He  had  bade  farewell  already  to 
his  officers,  most  of  whom  still  looked  on  him  with 
some  portion,  at  least,  of  their  previous  admiration. 
Those  who  had  counselled,  nay,  implored  him  to 
surrender,  could  scarcely  blame  him  that  he  had  done 
their  will :  those  who  had  seen  the  letters  of  Lord 
Digby,  and  read  his  catalogue  of  misfortunes  and 
defeats  (enough  to  break  the  hopes  and  daunt  the 
heart  of  any  man),    could    scarcely    side   with    him 
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against  the  Prince.  But  even  whilst  they  blamed  him 
not,  they  mostly  stood  aloof  from  him,  afraid  lest  the 
shadow  of  his  misfortune,  should  involve  them  also. 

When  the  hour  arrived  for  his  departure,  he  would 
fain  have  lingered  :  sad  as  those  last  days  had,  doubt- 
less, been,  the  blank  before  him  seemed  sadder  still. 
It  was  with  a  shudder,  almost  with  a  groan,  that  he 
saw  his  steed,  presently,  led  to  the  door  :  the  same 
splendid  black  charger  upon  which  he  had  ridden 
forth  on  the  day  of  the  surrender  of  Bristol.  The 
memory  of  that  day  came  keenly  to  him  now,  over- 
powering in  its  humiliation  the  present  perils  and  the 
present  pain — the  keen  longing  that  was  mingled  also 
with  foreboding  of  his  meeting  with  his  offended 
King.  It  kept  him  silent  as  he  rode  along  through 
scenes  and  sights  long  grown  familiar,  yet  which 
hardly  seemed  to  him  as  fair  and  smiling  through  the 
weight  of  sorrow  in  his  soul.  But  at  Banbury,  where 
he  stayed  to  rest,  a  little  gleam  of  comfort  came  to 
him.  As  he  sat  gloomy  and  solitary  in  his  room,  the 
door  was  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  Prince  Maurice 
entered.  His  dress  was  disordered  by  swift  travel — 
dusty  also  :  his  face,  pale  and  haggard  :  his  eyes,  wild 
and  brilliant  with  contending  feeling  :  his  long  red- 
brown  hair  hung  tangled  over  neck  and  shoulders  ; 
but  he  was  not  one  to  be  mistaken,  and  the  attendants 
had  drawn  aside  as  he  shouldered  his  way  amongst 
them.  Many  marvelled  at  his  coming  :  others,  that 
he  had  not  come  before  ;  but  his  look,  his  tone,  his 
bearing  puzzled  them.  It  was  that  of  one  who  had 
received  a  mortal  blow. 

A   low   cry  of  astonishment  fell  from  Rupert's  lips. 
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but  even  as  he  rose  to  his  feet  his  brother  strode 
forward  and  flung  himself  passionately  into  his  arms. 

"  O  Rupert  !  Rupert !"  The  words  burst  from  him 
in  a  choked  and  w^ell-nigh  inaudible  tone.  "  That  I 
should  live  to  see  thy  glory  gone  from  thee  !  that  I 
should  live  to  see  tJiy  name  disgraced  !  " 

But  Rupert  wrenched  himself  suddenly  from  his 
embrace.  Those  few  words,  uttered  in  the  emotion  of 
the  meeting,  had  struck  like  a  dagger  into  his  heart. 
He  trembled  from  head  to  foot  in  the  acute,  speechless 
passion  of  despair  that  came  over  him.  His  brother, 
too  !  Then  he  looked  up  to  that  brother's  white  face, 
and  read  there  pity,  grief,  anger,  adoratio?t.  There 
was  no  other  word  to  express  the  passionate  devotion 
that  lit  up  those  usually  impassive  features. 

"  I  have  risen  from  a  sick-bed  to  come  to  thee,"  said 
Maurice,  as  soon  as  he  again  found  utterance.  "  I 
could  not  keep  aloof  from  thee !  I  have  left  my 
troops.  I  have  risked  the  King's  displeasure :  I  could 
not  help  it.  O  Rupert !  my  hero  Rupert !  let  me 
share  with  thee  in  whatever  haps,  as  thou  hast  ever 
willed  to  share  with  me  ! " 

And  he  flung  himself  suddenly  at  his  brother's  feet, 
covering  his  hands  with  kisses,  and  calling  on  him  by 
names  the  most  tender  and  endearing  that  love  could 
prompt. 

It  was  truly  a  strange — a  touching  scene  :  that  rude 
soldier,  with  his  uncouth  bearing  and  his  martial  tire, 
with  the  passionate  devotion  in  his  eyes  and  on  his 
lips,  and  tears  that  would  not  shame  the  bravest 
coursing  rapidly  down  his  rugged  face.  Maurice 
would  have  gone  to  death  unflinchingly,  would  have 
even  met  disgrace  with  apathy — that  strange  apathy 
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that  seemed  habitual  to  him — had  it  come  to  him  only 
in  his  own  person  instead  of  Rupert's.  But  that 
Rupert — his  brother — should  be  called  upon  to  meet 
it !  Rupert,  the  proud,  the  gallant,  the  invincible ! 
whose  fame  had  been  once  so  high — whose  name  so 
glorious! — was  to  Maurice  a  greater  agony  than  death 
Itself 

Rupert  saw  how  it  was  and  did  not  hinder  him, 
but  neither  did  he  speak  :  only  stood  thus,  stern  and 
motionless,  and  almost  as  impassive  as  a  stone  statue 
of  despair. 

Roland  stood  there  also  silent,  daring  neither  to  go 
or  stay — fearing  even  by  word  or  gesture  to  make  his 
presence  felt. 

It  was  only  a  moment,  however,  that  the  tension 
lasted.  Then  the  colour  flushed  back  into  Rupert's 
face,  and  he  bent  and  raised  his  brother  to  his  feet. 

"I  have  thee,  at  least,  still  left  me,  Maurice,"  he  said, 
in  the  low,  deep  tones  of  intense  emotion  ;  and  then 
took  and  gathered  him  to  his  breast,  holding  him  to 
him  with  convulsive  energy,  as  though  the  throbb-ngs 
of  that  faithful  heart  could  still  the  misery  which  filled 
his  own. 

Then  Roland  felt  that  he  could  stay  no  longer;  but 
with  his  first  movement  the  Prince  perceived  him,  and 
the  sight  recalled  him  to  himself  With  a  strong 
effort  he  recovered  his  calmness,  and,  putting  Maurice 
gently  from  him,  turned  kindly  to  his  young 
aide-de-camp. 

"Thou  needst  not  leave  us,  Roland — true,  faithful 
friend  as  thou  hast  proved  thyself  Maurice,  this 
youth  hath  stood  by  me  when  all  others  have  gone 
from  me." 
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Maurice  went  up  to  Roland,  and  grasped  his  hand  in 
both  his  own. 

"  I  cannot  say  much,"  he  said,  "  I  cannot  speak  like 
Rupert — but  I  can  at  least  say,  thank  you,  from  my 
heart!" 

Good  man !  he  seldom  wanted  eloquence  where  his 
brother  was  the  theme :  his  eyes,  his  tone,  his  very 
face  had  what  was  wanting  to  his  words.  Seating 
himself  now  by  the  side  of  Rupert,  he  began,  at  the 
latter's  request,  his  somewhat  disjointed  tale. 

Lying  ill  at  Worcester,  his  brother's  disgrace  had 
been  notified  to  him  in  a  long  kind  letter  from  the 
King ;  acquitting  him  of  all  participation  in  Rupert's 
guilt,  and  speaking  even  of  that  Prince  with  gentle- 
ness and  moderation,  and  assuring  himself  of  his 
continued  friendship.  But  Maurice,  though  some- 
what touched  by  his  uncle's  kindness,  had  felt  his 
brother's  greater  claim — that  brother  whom  he  had 
loved  so  tenderly,  and  who,  perhaps,  had  no  other 
friend  remaining  to  him.  Knowing  most  of  the 
particulars  of  the  surrender,  how  it  had  been  wrung 
from  the  Prince  by  his  officers  and  friends,  he  also 
passionately  resented  the  severity  of  the  sentence. 
He  felt  instinctively  what  Rupert  must  have  suffered  : 
he  well  knew  the  haughty  spirit  which  was  now,  alas ! 
so  sorely  humbled  ;  he  knew  the  vindictiveness  of  his 
accusers  : — and  so,  rising  from  his  sick-bed,  in  defi- 
ance of  counsel  and  authority,  he  had  travelled  quickly 
and  had  arrived  in  time.  He  brought  other  tidings 
with  him  which  he  had  gathered  on  the  road,  and 
which  he  told  to  Rupert  with  a  great  reluctance.  He 
said  that  the  courtier  lords  were  all  enraged  with  him : 
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that  the  King's  anger  was  steadily  increasing  :  that 
Digby  had  drawn  out  articles  of  treason,  and  had 
vowed  even  that  he  would  have  his  head  or  it  should 
cost  him  a  fall. 

Rupert  laughed  : — a  strange,  hard  laugh,  that  jarred 
cruelly  upon  those  who  heard  it,  and  knew,  alas!  how 
little  mirth  was  in  it. 

"  I  trace  his  hand  throughout,"  he  said,  presently. 
"And  yet  but  a  few  short  weeks  agone,  he  thought 
so  differently,  or,  mayhap,"  bitterly,  "he  writ  so 
differently  :  praising  me  with  warm  words,  and  calling 
me  his  friend.  What  else  is  said  of  me?  I  would 
know  the  worst  on't.  Is  Richmond  also  thirsting  for 
my  blood?  or  perchance  Worcester?  It  may  well  be 
so !  When  a  man  be  down,  there  be  few  to  stand 
by  him ! " 

"  Nay,  Richmond  and  his  friends  are  in  thy  favour : 
I  have  it  for  a  fact.  They  think,  leastways,  thou 
shouldst  be  heard.  And  so  thou  shouldst,  Rupert ! 
I  would  make  them  hear  thee." 

"  Such  is  my  purpose,"  said  the  Prince,  haughtily. 
"  Nay,  even  when  thou  camest  hither  was  I  about  to 
start :  I  will  seek  the  King  and  demand  my  rights, 
Maurice — whatever  comes  of  it." 

"Yet  have  a  care,  Rupert ! — do  nothing  rashly.  Thou 
art  but  one,  against  a  host  of  foes,  remember.  Trust 
not  thyself  too  freely  in  their  midst ;  they  are  as 
powerful  as  they  are  vindictive,  and  they  wish  thy 
ruin  !  There  are  other  charges  out  against  thee,"  he 
added,  after  a  pause.  "  They  say  thou  art  in  league 
against  the  King.  The  courtiers  hate  thee,  and,  as 
thou  knowest.  Lord  Digby  will  not  lightly  break  his 
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oath.  Nay,  even  the  ParHamentary  papers  are  full  of 
the  surrender :  they  know  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
King.  Men  talk  of  Price — of  Windebank — and  others, 
and  threaten  thee  with  equal  harshness  :  they  say — 
they  say — that  they  will  shoot  thee,  Rupert.  Go  not 
into  their  power,  I  pray  thee  ;  or,  if  thou  must,  let  me 
go  with  thee  !  " 

"Thou  mayst  come  with  me,  and  welcome,  Maurice," 
said  Rupert,  "  for  thou  at  least  hast  done  no  wrong. 
They  cannot  harm  thee  an  they  would,  and  the  King 
still  loves  thee.  For  me,  they  may  shoot  me  an  they 
find  me  guilty — and  I  hope  they  will.  Methinks  'tis 
easier  oftentimes  to  die  than  live  !  " 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

"  Mark  his  spirit  ! 
See  how  he  soars  above  their  cruel  deeds, 
Confronting  evil  fortune." 

Cutis. 

AFTER  the  loss  of  Bristol,  Charles  would  fain 
have  marched  to  Worcester,  where  his 
nephew,  Prince  Maurice,  was  governor  ;  but  Digby 
strongly  opposed  the  plan,  persuading  him  to  retire 
instead  to  Newark,  where  many  matters  of  more  or 
less  importance  seemed  to  require  his  presence. 

At  this  time  there  was  little  stirring  in  the  country, 
everything  seemed  tranquil.  Armed  men  were  still 
scattered  over  the  land,  and  swords  rested  but 
impatiently  in  their  sheaths,  but  between  the  rival 
parties  there  was  a  tacit  truce.  Each  was  waiting 
for  the  other  to  recommence  hostilities.  Each  was 
in  a  state  of  expectation.  Something  was  to  super- 
vene— something  was  to  spring  up  from  this  curious 
drama  of  Prince  Rupert's.  He  was  to  fall  or  triumph. 
They  knew  not  which.  Meanwhile  a  calm,  surely 
like  that  which  goes  before  an  earthquake,  had  fallen 
upon  all — a  calm  which,  from  its  very  nature,  was  not 
destined  to  be  of  long  duration. 

About  the  middle  of  September,  the  report  of  a 
victory  won  by  Montrose,  again  decided  the  King  to 
take  the  field  and  advance   northward,    in   order,  if 
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possible,  to  effect  a  juncture  with  the  Marquis's 
forces.  This  scheme  seemed  to  many  both  poHtical 
and  practicable.  Had  Montrose  in  truth  defeated 
Leslie,  and  massed,  as  was  said,  a  considerable  army 
upon  the  Scottish  border,  the  King,  with  his  help, 
might  have  regained  possession  of  Yorkshire  and  the 
northern  counties,  of  which  the  rebels  as  yet  had  but 
an  uncertain  tenure. 

Unhappily,  however,  upon  reaching  Welbeck,  the 
rumour  was  found  to  be  entirely  groundless.  The 
Marquis,  so  far  from  approaching  nearer,  had,  on  the 
contrary,  retreated  further  north,  whilst  the  whole 
Scottish  army  still  lay  between  his  forces  and  the 
King's.  Charles,  baffled  and  disappointed,  would, 
nevertheless,  have  continued  his  advance  ;  but  again 
Lord  Digby  and  his  other  counsellors  opposed  his 
wishes,  and  urged  him  strenuously  to  return  to 
Newark. 

The  whole  course  of  events  had  changed,  they  said. 
The  chances  were  reversed  ;  the  risks  too  great. 
Their  King's  safety  was  their  first  consideration. 
There  was  no  choice  left  them  but  to  retreat. 
Charles  was  constrained  to  yield,  though  neither 
pleased  nor  batisfied.  He  had  lost  courage  somehow 
since  his  nephew  had  deserted  him  ;  perhaps,  also,  he 
felt  the  want  of  the  strong  hand  and  heart  that  had 
always  hitherto  been  ready  to  assist  him.  He  missed 
the  bold  projects — the  brilliant  combinations  of  Prince 
Rupert,  as  he  pored  over  the  disastrous  statements  of 
the  war,  or  the  impracticable  schemes  of  his  present 
advisers.  Left  to  himself,  he  would  have  dealt  less 
harshly  with  one,  who  once  at  least  had   served  him 
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faithfully — might,  perchance,  have  even  now  recalled 
him — if  not  to  restore  him  wholly  to  his  favour,  to 
learn  from  him  at  least  his  reasons  for  so  wronging 
him.  He  had  a  cold,  stately  bearing,  but  it  veiled  a 
heart  more  earnest  and  more  faithful  than  most  of 
those  who  thronged  around  him  ;  and  he  had  the 
warm  affection  of  a  kinsman  for  this  young  German 
Prince,  who  had  forsaken  his  own  home  and  country 
to  fight  in  a  strange  land  in  his  service.  But  there 
were  many  in  the  Court  and  camp  who  willed  not 
that  the  Prince  should  be  forgiven  ;  who  widened, 
rather  than  lessened,  the  sudden  fatal  breach  that 
yawned  between  him  and  his  King ;  who  strove  in 
every  way  to  blacken  the  fault  that  had  already 
earned  such  grave  displeasure,  to  shear  it  of  each 
possible  excuse.  Not  only  of  the  fall  of  Bristol  was 
he  now  accused  ;  they  laid  upon  him  the  burthens  of 
all  the  errors  of  the  campaign.  Naseby,  Marston 
Moor,  and  Newbury — all  the  strife  where  he  had 
been  or  had  not  been,  were  wrested  alike  to  his 
destruction — were  garnered  as  proofs  of  his  dis- 
loyalty, his  rashness,  his  dalliance  with  the  foe. 
"  Truly,"  as  Digby  said,  half  in  anger,  half  in  irony, 
"  could  but  a  tithe  of  it  be  proved  against  him,  the 
bullet  or  the  axe  were  full  too  good  for  him."  But 
the  proof  of  it  was  just  the  one  thing  wanting.  All 
the  glory  of  the  past  seemed  to  be  forgotten  in  the 
sudden  cloud  that  had  darkened  over  him  ;  if  a  few 
faithful  friends  might  still  hold  trust  in  him,  their 
voices  were  lost  and  overborne  relentlessly  in  the 
anger  and  maledictions  of  his  foes.  Even  his 
victories     seemed     passed    out    of  memory — for    the 
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King  as  for  others — his  services  blotted  out  hope- 
lessly by  his  one  misdeed. 

The  King  seemed  at  this  time  to  have  grown  stern 
in  his  misfortunes.  Continued  disappointments  chilled 
and  changed  him.  Even  his  friends  could  scarcely 
win  a  smile  from  him.  Sad,  reserved,  and  gloomy — 
well  he  might  be — his  last  hopes  shattered,  his  dearest 
found  wanting :  he  knew  no  longer  whom  to  trust. 

It  was  late,  and  on  the  morrow  he  must  retrace  his 
steps  to  Newark,  but  he  still  sat  busy  with  his  nobles, 
reading  over  the  despatches  they  had  brought;  asking 
of  them  questions;  talking  over  plans  :  appointing 
officers  or  displacing  them  with  a  more  unsparing 
hand  than  formerly.  Little  faults  seemed  heavier 
now  ;  little  laxities  less  pardonable. 

A  group  of  officers  stood  even  now  apart,  convers- 
ing in  low  tones,  as  though  the  theme  was  a  forbidden 
one.  They  spoke  of  Rupert,  some  as  foes,  and  some 
as  friends,  some  as  strangers  or  indifferent. 

Sometimies,  when  eagerness  -or  displeasure  would 
slightly  raise  their  voices,  and  fragments  of  their 
conversation  would  reach  the  King,  a  cloud  would 
darken  on  the  monarch's  brow,  part  anger  and  part 
pain. 

"  'Tis  said  the  Prince  hath  published  a  defence  !  " 
said  Lord  Bellasis,  after  a  pause. 

"  And  I  have  read  it,"  said  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  who 
was,  as  usual,  in  attendance  on  the  King. 

"  And  it  is ." 

"  Fairly  writ  and  clearly  argued,  yet  I  hold  not  with 
it,"  said  the  statesman,  drily.  "  Things  look  some- 
what different,  methinks,  on   paper,  to  what   they  do 
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in  the  bare  fact — and  His  Highness  hath,  doubtless, 
coloured  his  difficulties  to  his  best." 

"  Nay,"  returned  Richmond,  "  we  have  ever  held 
him  an  honest  gentleman — frank  and  fearless,  even  to 
a  fault.  Nor  should  we,  I  think,  change  our  minds  so 
readily,  that  he  be  now  misfortunate  and  fallen." 

"  He  will  rise  again,"  said  Sir  Gervase  Scrope,  who 
had  come  northwards  upon  pressing  business,  "  if  so 
be  it  that  he  acted  for  the  best," 

"  I  trust  he  will,"  said  Richmond,  "  for  in  him  we 
lose  our  best  soldier." 

"  And  I  trust,  for  my  part,"  said  Hyde,  "  that  the 
Prince  will  stand  or  fall — according  to  his  deserts." 

"  We  must  not  forget  in  our  present  anger  how  well 
and  loyally  he  hath  once  served  us,"  said  Lord  Hert- 
ford, gravely.  "  Nor  must  we  forget,  as  some  are  fain 
to  do,  that  to  hold  a  besieged  city,  and  against  great 
odds,  is  a  duty  which  suited  not  his  parts  so  nearly  as 
the  leading  of  a  forlorn  hope,  or  the  heading  of  a  charge 
of  cavalry." 

"  Then  should  he  never  have  attempted  it,"  said 
Hyde,  shortly. 

"  Men  say  he  hath  demanded  trial,"  said  Sir 
Gervase,  "but  to  all  seeming,  he  be  condemned 
already." 

"  Aye,  we  know  well  enow  that  the  Lo7'd  Digby 
hath  condemned  him,"  said  Richmond,  with  a  bitter 
smile.  "But  His  Majesty,  our  Sovereign,  hath  more 
ruth  and  justice  than  to  refuse  a  trial,  an  he  insists 
on't.  It's  only  ;7>/^/,"  he  added,  presently,  "  that  the 
Prince  be  permitted  to  speak  in  his  defence." 

"  His  Majesty,"  said  Hyde,  "  hath  again  sent  to  the 
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Prince  to  forbid  him,  under  pain  of  his  severe  dis- 
pleasure, to  approach  his  person.  His  Highness  is  at 
Belvoir  Castle,  and  'tis  said  Prince  Maurice  hath  come 
to  him." 

"  His  Highness  will  heed  little  such  command, 
when  his  honour  is  in  peril,"  said  the  Duke.  "  In  like 
situation  I  should,  certes,  evade  it,  and  yet  I  hold 
myself  loyal.  No  man  need  submit  him  to  fell 
injustice,  and  hath  he  even  the  slightest  plea  on  which 
to  found  a  vindication,  we  shall  see  him  sooner  than 
we  wot  of" 

"  And  Prince  Maurice  hath  then  joined  him.  We 
held  him  to  be  ill  at  Worcester." 

"And  truly,"  replied  Hyde;  "but  at  such  a  crisis, 
I  trow  Prince  Maurice  would  have  joined  his  brother, 
an  death  itself  had  been  the  penalty.  Prince  Rupert 
with  all  his  faults  and  wrongdoing,  hath  that  which 
binds  men  to  him  in  a  marvellous  manner — nay,  to 
my  thinking,  quite  inexplicable." 

"  The  Prince  hath,  verily,  a  sorry  choice,"  said 
Richmond.  "  Doth  he  leave  England  without  a  trial, 
his  name  is  disgraced  before  us  all :  he  descendeth  to 
posterity  as  a  coward — a  traitor.  No  monarch  can 
receive  him  ;  no  cause  can  be  confided  to  him  :  his 
prestige  lost :  his  fame  tarnished — and  fame  and 
honour  have  been,  we  know,  as  very  life  to  him." 

"  It  must  be  avowed,"  said  Sir  Gervase,  thought- 
fully, "  'tis  a  hard  sentence  on  so  brave  a  man,  and 
even  if  His  Highness  obtain  a  trial,  the  fact  remaineth 
that  he  was  condemned  without  one." 

"  And  even  should  he  obtain  a  trial,  there  is  no 
prophesying,  but  it  will  go  hard  with  him,"  said  H}'de, 
coldly. 
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"  Better  e'en  so.  Better  by  far  to  run  the  chance 
of  condemnation,  than  seem  Hke  a  guilty  man 
to  shun  inquiry.  To  avoid  the  trial  after  what  hath 
passed — nay,  even  not  to  insist  upon  it,  would  be  to 
my  thinking,  and  to  many  others,  a  tacit  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  offence." 

"  The  sight  of  the  Prince,"  returned  Mr.  Sherborne, 
"  will  doubtless  soften  the  King  towards  him.  He 
affecteth  him  too  much,  methinks,  to  persist  long  in 
his  severity." 

"  'Tis  because  he  hath  so  loved  him  that  he  be  now- 
severe,"  answered  Richmond.  "  He  holdeth  that  His 
Highness  hath  betrayed  him — hath  deserted  him,  and 
is  stung  with  the  ingratitude,  no  less  than  angry  at 
the  loss  sustained.  Take  that  charge  from  him,  and 
the  King  will  love  him,  it  may  be,  yet  more  than  he 
hath  before." 

"  That,"  said  Sir  Gerv^ase,  "  will  depend  mainly  on 
two  circumstances — the  proofs  and  witnesses  the 
Prince  will  place  before  him,  and  the  peers  by  whom 
he  shall  be  judged." 

"Aye,  truly,"  said  Hyde,  "  an  the  Lord  Digby  be 
amongst  them  the  Prince  may  have  hard  justice,  but 
scant  mercy." 

"  He  shall  have  that  which  he  fairly  merits,"  said  a 
voice  at  his  elbow,  and  the  Viscount  himself  stood 
before  them — "he  shall  have  that  which  he  fairly 
merits,  and  I  would  that  every  traitor  might  swing 
with  him." 

Richmond's  eyes  flashed  angrily,  as  he  turned  them 
on  Lord  Digby. 

"  The  Prince  is  our  monarch's  kinsman,   good   my 
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lord,  and  should  be  spoken  of  with  greater  deference, 
until  at  least  we  knoiv  that  he  is  guilty." 

"We  have  strong  ideas  upon  the  subject,  Duke," 
said  the  Viscount,  quietly.  '*'  They  are  also  largely 
shared  in  by  the  Court.  I  only  regret  that  that  foolish 
boy,  Roland,  still  hangeth  his  fortunes  on  the  Prince's. 
I  warned  him  long  ago  of  what  was  coming,  and  will 
do  so  once  again  an  I  find  occasion — I  owe  an 
unpaid  debt  and  would  redeem  it." 

"  Nay,  he  doth  himself  honour  by  his  faithful 
service,"  said  Richmond,  earnestly.  "  I  would  not  that 
any  man  should  lure  him  from  it.  And  you,  my 
lord,  think  well  ere  venturing  further.  'Tis  a  noble 
man  you  ruin — albeit  misfortunate — and  one  of  whom 
of  old  you  thought  less  hardly." 

"  Less  hardly !"  and  then  there  was  a  moment's 
silence,  while  one  of  those  swift,  strange  changes  of 
feeling  and  expression,  so  characteristic  yet  so  inexplic- 
able, came  all  of  a  sudden  to  Digby's  face  ;  and  when 
he  resumed  his  speech,  his  words  were  other  than 
those  they  had  looked  for — in  strange  contrast  with 
his  previous  utterance.  "  There  have  been  times  when 
I  have  almost  ivorsJiipped  him,"  he  said,  slowly ;  and 
then,  with  an  emphasis  that  almost  startled  them,  with 
a  ring  in  his  voice  as  of  passionate  regret — "  I  would 
to  my  soull'  he  said,  "  that  I  could  do  so  now." 

Richmond  bent  suddenly  forward,  speaking 
earnestly  :  "  Lend  him  a  hand,  my  lord,  to  raise,  not 
crush  him,  and  he  may  once  again  be  to  us  as  he 
hath  been  of  old." 

But  Digby  shook  his  head. 

"  It  may  not  be,  my  lord  Duke,"  he  said  calmly — as 
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calmly  as  though  no  emotion  had  just  stirred  him  ; 
and  yet  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  sees  before  him  a 
task  suddenly  grown  hateful,  but  not  the  less  to  be 
performed,  rather  than  of  one  who  sees  with  pleasure 
a  rival's  fall.  "  Can  I  see  him  ruin  the  King  before 
our  eyes?"  He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  added, 
gravely:  "The  loss  of  Bristol  was  a/^^<a:/blow  to  us,  and 
dare  we  shield  the  man  who  wrought  its  fall  ?  Your 
Grace,  methinks,  although  the  Prince's  friend,  must 
sure  think  with  me?" 

"  My  lord,  my  tongue  is  for  the  present  tied,"  said 
Richmond,  gravely.  "  If  a  court  of  war  indeed  be  held, 
myself  with  others  here  may  sit  in  judgment ;  until 
then,  we  are  perforce  silent ;  yet  this  much  I  at  least 
will  say  to  you — that  until  the  Prince's  protest  hath 
been  read  unto  us,  and  until  his  judges  have  approved 
him  guilty,  I,  and  I  trust  the  better  part  of  us,  will 
hold  him  still  as  we  have  ever  held  him — a  loyal 
and  brave  soldier — in  judgment  erring,  it  may  well 
be — but  in  honour  stainless." 

"  His  Majesty,"  replied  Lord  Digby,  "will  have  the 
matter  in  his  hands  to  dispose  and  order  as  he 
pleaseth." 

"  And  his  heart  is  bitter  against  his  nephew — 
rendered  so  by  the  strictures  of  that  nephew's  foes. 
Yet  I  feel  assured  that  he,  I  trust  that  all  of  us,  will 
in  that  supreme  moment,  judge,  acquit,  condemn,  as 
conscience  aud  conviction  will  decide.  'Tis  ill  to 
have  innocent  blood  upon  our  souls,"  he  added, 
solemnly. 

"  I  protest,"  said  Digby,  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
heart,  "  that  from  my  soul   I  hold   him  guilty  ;  that 
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impartially  and  conscientiously  I  have  worked  against 
him  in  this  matter ;  and  that  I  hold  him  now  as  I 
have  done  aforetime — and  of  late  undoubtingly — an 
evil  genius  to  his  cause  and  ours.  Yet  Heaven  keep 
me,"  he  added,  sternly,  "  from  willing  death  to  any 
man,  were  there  ofie  flaw  in  the  evidence  against  him 
— one  smallest  parcel  of  his  guilt  unproved  !  But 
our  words  are  vain,"  he  added,  more  lightly,  after  a 
brief  space,  in  which  all  had  stood  silent ;  "  the  Prince 
will  never  dare  to  come  to  Newark." 

"And  if  he  doth  not,"  replied  Richmond,  coldly, 
"  then  will  I  own  your  lordship  right — myself  mis- 
taken— not  only  in  this,  but  in  my  entire  judgment 
of  His  Highness  ;  and  yet,"  he  added,  with  some 
sadness,  "  I  know  not  how  to  will  his  coming,  when 
you,  and  many  more  of  you,  do  thus  pursue  him  to 
his  ruin." 

"  I'faith,"  said  Digby,  angrily,  "your  Grace  much 
honoureth  me,  in  putting  on  my  poor  shoulders  the 
fall  and  ruin  of  this  potent  Prince.  Bear  witness  ! 
from  this  hour  henceforth,  I  make  not,  meddle  not, 
in  his  concerns  !  Let  him  sink  or  swim — it  shall  be 
naught  to  me  !  " 

He  turned  away  abruptly  as  he  spoke,  and  the  little 
group  slowly  dispersed  ;  but  late  that  evening  at  the 
Council  a  surprise  awaited  him. 

The  King  had  already  arranged,  as  our  readers 
will  remember,  to  return  to  Newark  on  the  morrow  ; 
but  he  seems  to  have  still  entertained  a  lingering 
belief  in  the  advantage  of  a  northern  expedition ; 
and,  with  this  idea,  he  now  desired  Sir  Marmaduke 
Langdale  to  detach  a  portion  of  the  troops,  and  pro- 
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ceed  with  them  to  join  Montrose  upon  the  Border. 
Sir  Marmaduke,  although  probably  not  entirely 
endorsing  the  King's  sanguine  auguries,  consented 
readily  to  his  wishes,  only  soliciting  that  the  chief 
command  might  be  offered  to  Lord  Digby,  and  that 
he  himself  might  act  as  second  under  him.  The 
request  naturally  occasioned  some  astonishment  ;  but, 
Digby  frankly  accepting  the  appointment,  the  King's 
assent  was  promptly  given  ;  a  short  commission  made 
out  for  him  on  the  spot ;  and  the  next  morning  the 
two  officers,  with  a  small  army  of  fifteen  hundred 
men,  left  Welbeck,  and  marched  northward  in  the 
direction  of  Doncaster. 

Charles  himself,  with  the  rest  of  his  force,  retired 
to  Newark,  which  he  reached  in  safety;  and  later,  by 
the  advice  of  his  Council,  was  preparing  to  fall  back 
upon  Oxford,  when,  one  evening,  without  warning 
and  unexpectedly,  Rupert  himself  appeared  before 
him.  He  was  accompanied  by  Maurice,  somewhat 
less  pale  and  dishevelled  than  when  we  last  met 
with  him,  but  bearing  traces  still  of  recent  illness;  and 
many  officers  of  lesser  rank  came  with  them — Roland, 
in  the  Prince's  suitCy  somewhat  grave  and  anxious, 
for  he  feared  the  violence  of  his  master  no  less  than 
the  anger  of  the  King. 

Charles's  reiterated  command  to  leave  the  kingdom 
had  irritated  where  the  earlier  letter  had  touched 
and  pained  ;  Maurice's  companionship,  though  wel- 
come to  the  Prince,  and  calling  forth  a  sense  of 
gratitude  and  affection,  had  kindled  anew  the  anger 
in  his  heart.  The  deep  trust,  the  partial  judgment 
of  his  brother,  deepened    in  proportion  his  sense  of 
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the  King's  severity.  He  had  determined,  none  the 
less,  to  ask  a  trial — to  fling  back  the  accusations  cast 
upon  him  ;  to  win  back  the  command  which  had  been 
refted  ;  or  else,  should  the  verdict  be  indeed  against 
him,  to  die  bravely  in  expiation  of  his  fault. 

About  a  mile  from  the  town,  he  had  been  met  by 
the  governor,  Sir  Richard  Willis,  who,  privately 
instructed  of  his  approach,  had  ridden  forth  with  near 
a  hundred  gentlemen  to  greet  him.  Their  attentions, 
for  which  he  was  not  prepared,  their  sympathy,  for 
which  he  had  in  secret  hoped,  had  been  very  pleasing 
to  the  Prince,  who  had  shaken  off  the  sadness  and 
the  gloom  which  had  before  oppressed  him,  and 
entered  freely  into  conversation  with  them.  Surely,  if 
these  men  upheld  him,  Vv^ho  had  known  him  but  a 
little,  why  then  should  those  so  pitilessly  condemn 
him  whom  he  had  admitted  to  his  confidence  and 
honoured  with  his  friendship :  who  had  conversed 
with  him  so  familiarly,  had  sat  at  his  board,  had  fol- 
lowed him  to  battle,  had  schemed  and  planned  and 
struggled  with  him,  for  their  Sovereign's,  for  their 
country's  welfare :  who  must  surely  know  in  their 
hearts  that  he  was  guiltless  :  that  he  would  not 
stoop  to  dally  with  the  foe — must  surely  know  that  he 
had  risked  his  life  for  them,  too  often  and  too  freely 
to  fail  them  foully  at  the  last  ? 

But  even  whilst  he  hoped  for  futuie  justice,  the 
present  severity  had  cut  him  to  the  heart.  It  had 
also  galled  his  pride  and  roused  his  passion  that 
Digby,  whose  friendship  he  had  held  but  lightl}- 
whose  threats  and  warnings  he  had  despised,  whose 
projects  he  had  so  often  set  himself  to  cross,  had  now 
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triumphed  in  his   fall  :  had   been   listened   to  before 
him  :  had  held  his  fortunes  in  his  hands. 

Sir  Richard  Willis,  too,  complained  of  coldness  and 
injustice  :  he  had  been  virtually  set  aside  from  his 
position  as  governor,  though  still  holding  the  name  : 
and  he  assured  the  Prince  with  vehemence  that  he 
had  suffered  for  his  sake  only,  and  that  his  present 
welcome  of  him  would  probably  ruin  him  with  the 
King. 

Rupert  judged  this  only  too  likely :  Legge  was 
still  in  prison,  and  the  Prince  resented  his  friend's 
grievance  no  less  passionately  than  his  own.  He  knew 
that  they  were  punished  for  his  fault,  and  not  for 
theirs,  and  so  the  injustice  stung  and  maddened  him, 
and  had  brought  him  now  into  the  King's  presence 
angry  and  heated  and  indignant,  with  little  submis- 
sion in  his  demeanour,  and  less  of  repentance  in  his 
heart. 

Richmond  saw  and  regretted  this  from  the  first 
moment  of  his  entrance,  and  would  fain  have  stayed 
him  had  it  been  possible — would  fain  have  arrested 
the  words  upon  his  lips — words  the  tone  and  import 
of  which  he  already  guessed.  He  saw  that  Rupert 
had  come  there  to  deviand  his  rights,  rather  than  to 
ask  them,  of  the  kinsman  who  was  also  his  king  :  he 
came  in  defiance  of  the  Royal  command  ;  he  entered 
the  Royal  presence  unannounced,  in  defiance  alike  of 
the  laws  of  etiquette  and  the  rules  of  courtesy.  The 
time  also  was  ill-chosen.  It  was  the  hour  in  fact  for 
the  King's  supper,  and  the  nobles  were  even  now  pre- 
paring to  withdraw  :  but  they  paused  a  moment  to 
mark  the  reception  of  the  Prince. 
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Rupert,  however,  heeded  nothing.  Stepping  for- 
ward and  addressing  himself  to  his  uncle,  he  spoke 
also  to  those  assembled  there,  his  tones  and  gestures 
— curt  and  haughty — alike  unfitting  the  presence  in 
which  he  stood. 

"  I  am  come  here,  sire,"  he  said,  bluntly,  and  without 
an  attempt  even  to  bend  his  knee,  "  to  explain  the  con- 
duct that  hath  given  you  umbrage  ;  to  clear  myself 
openly  of  the  imputations  which  evil  tongues  have 
cast  upon  me." 

His  tones  were  raised,  his  words  discourteous,  and 
Charles  displeased  and  astonished,  vouchsafed  no 
answer  :  did  not  even  glance  in  his  direction.  Angered 
already  by  the  Prince's  conduct,  he  was  much  more  so 
by  this  abrupt  intrusion — by  his  strange  want  of 
respect  and  deference.  Had  he  been  alone,  had  time 
and  place  been  different,  he  might  indeed  have  made 
allowance  for  him — have  received  his  petulance  with 
more  indulgence  ;  but  Hyde  and  Jermyne  and  Bellasis 
were  present — the  very  men  who  had  pronounced 
him  guilty,  who  knew  the  strict  command  received  : 
and  though  their  lips  were,  perforce,  silent,  their  looks 
plainly  betrayed  their  opinion  of  the  Prince's  con- 
duct— an  opinion  which  Charles  at  this  moment 
could  not  choose  but  endorse. 

He  stood  for  a  moment  in  complete  silence,  then 
turning,  held  out  his  hand  to  Maurice  (who  bent  and 
kissed  it  in  some  embarrassment),  speaking  kindly 
and  familiarly  to  him,  as  was  his  wont — asking  him 
of  his  health  :  informing  himself  of  his  movements — 
but  to  Rupert  he  gave  nor  look  nor  word. 

Signing  presently  to  the  nobles  to  retire,  he  next 
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drew  near  the  supper-table,  and  seated  himself  in 
silence.  The  Princes  followed  his  example  without 
question  or  remark.  They  had  been  accustomed,  we 
presume,  to  sup  with  him,  and  at  the  meal  their  stiff- 
ness had  relaxed,  and  the  kinsman  had  replaced  the 
King.  But  this  evening  it  was  not  so  ;  gravely  and 
almost  silently  the  meal  proceeded.  From  time  to 
time  the  King  addressed  himself  to  Maurice,  speaking 
of  Worcester  ;  of  the  troops  he  headed  there  ;  of  his 
coadjutor.  Sir  John  Borlase  ;  of  the  movements  of  the 
enemy  ;  of  the  passive  state  of  the  campaign  ;  but 
Maurice  never  talked  much  or  readily  save  when  his 
brother  was  concerned  ;  and  to  Rupert  the  King  had 
not  addressed  a  word. 

It  may  be  questioned  if  the  King  did  wisely.  No 
punishment,  however  harsh — no  reprimand,  however 
stern,  had  been  so  galling  to  the  Prince's  nature,  or 
had  been  less  calculated  to  bend  or  soften  him  than 
his  Sovereign's  cold,  contemptuous  neglect.  For  all 
his  anger,  for  all  his  bitterness,  his  heart  was  full  of 
passionate  emotions,  of  impulses,  strong  and  tender 
also,  that  needed  little  to  set  them  free.  The  first 
sight  of  the  King's  face — the  first  sound  of  the  King's 
voice  had  already  moved  him  :  a  word  of  kindness 
had  been  all  sufficient — had  brought  him  straight- 
way to  his  kinsman's  feet  to  sue  for  pardon  for  the 
deed  that  had  offended  him.  But  this  word  was 
inexoraby  refused  him  ;  perhaps  he  had  been  wrong 
to  expect  differently.  He  forgot  that  the  deed  looked 
otherwise  to  Charles  (surrounded  by  the  Prince's  foes, 
and  weighing  more  clearly  its  bitter  consequences), 
than  it  could    do  to  him — conscious   in  his  heart  of 
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upright  motives,  no  less  than  the  dire  necessity  which 
had  influenced  him  to  it.  He  forgot,  moreover,  that 
his  very  presence  was,  in  the  King's  judgment,  a 
further  fault. 

Maurice  looked  sorrowfully  at  his  brother.  Rupert 
maintained  a  proud,  reserved  demeanour  ;  a  general 
embarrassment  prevailed  ;  the  silence  grew  every 
instant  deeper ;  the  movements  of  the  attendants  ; 
the  light  clatter  of  the  plates,  nay,  even  the  low  foot- 
falls could  be  plainly  heard.  Deep  thought  sat  on  the 
countenance  of  each.  Each  knew  that  a  crisis  was  at 
hand. 

Scarcely  was  the  meal  ended  than  the  King  rose, 
and,  with  barely  a  word  of  farewell,  withdrew 
abruptly  into  the  inner  room  and  closed  the  door 
behind  him.     Rupert  started  to  his  feet. 

"  Let  us  go  hence,  Maurice,"  he  said,  huskily.  "  To 
remain  here  long  would  stifle  me  !  To  think  that 
they  should  so  have  moved  the  King  against  me  ! 
But  I  care  not — I  zvill  not  care — their  triumph  shall  be 
short." 

"  Yes,  their  triumph  shall  be  short,"  said  Maurice. 
"  My  brave,  noble  Rupert !  Thou  shalt  prove  to  them 
that  thou  art  loyal — gallant — chivalrous  as  ever." 

"  I  shall  prove  to  them  that  I  am  innocent,"  said 
the  Prince,  haughtily,  "  and  if  I  cannot — I  will  die  !" 

And  taking  his  brother's  arm,  he  led  him  hastily 
from  the  room.  The  guards  again  made  way  for 
them  to  pass  ;  perhaps  they  marvelled  that  he  was 
still  free  to  do  so.  Jermyne  met  him  in  the  corridor, 
but  though  their  glances  met  unflinchingly,  no  word 
was  spoken,  and   Rupert  strode  haughtily  past.     Sir 
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Richard  Willis  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  Castle  gate, 
and  prayed  him  to  lodge  that  night  with  him.  Rupert 
was  tired  of  contending  with  his  fate — eager  for 
friendly  sympathy  —  perhaps  more  eager  still  for 
solitude,  and  consented  ;  and  meanwhile  the  nobles 
held  council  over  him  ;  his  conduct  was  talked  over 
and  condemned. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

"Is  the  sword 
Of  Justice  sharpened,  and  the  headsman  ready  ?  " 

Talfourd. 

ONLY  a  few  days  had  passed  since  we  left  the 
Prince  the  guest  of  Sir  Richard  Willis. 
It  was  again  evening.  Along  the  high  road  leading 
to  Newark  a  horseman  was  riding  quickly.  He  was 
closely  muffled  with  a  large  military  cloak,  which 
hung  below  his  saddle-girth,  and  his  broad-brimmed 
hat  shaded  his  well-formed  features.  The  long 
feather  and  a  certain  richness  in  the  caparisons  of 
his  steed,  proclaimed  him  a  Royalist,  and  the  people 
who  passed  him  on  the  road  saluted  him  with  respect. 
He  did  not  seem  much  to  heed  them.  He  was  in 
haste,  and  the  evening  was  beginning  to  draw  in. 
The  air  was  cold  ;  the  sun,  setting  in  the  west,  still 
tinged  the  heavens  with  a  faint,  crimson  glow  ;  but 
the  city  lay  in  shadow,  dark  and  gloomy,  here  and 
there  lit  up  by  a  solitary  lantern  gleaming  on  the 
glittering  armour  of  a  man-at-arms,  on  the  gay 
petticoats  of  a  peasant  girl,  or  the  scarf  of  a 
Cavalier.  Outside,  the  trees  were  fast  losing  their 
leaves,  the  grass  had  a  yellow  tinge  upon  it,  as  if  the 
frost  had  lain  there  over  much  ;  the  ground  was  hard 
and  dry,  the  horse's  hoofs  struck  out  sparks  from  the 
flinty  road. 
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As  the  traveller  reached  a  cross-way  near  the  gates, 
another  horseman  came  up  with  him  ;  a  younger, 
slighter  man,  clad  in  the  Cavalier's  dress,  less  carefully 
shrouded  in  his  martial  mantle,  less  fully  armed  than 
was  the  first. 

The  two  Cavaliers  saluted  somewhat  distantly  ; 
then,  recognising  each  other,  shook  hands   cordially. 

"  Our  ways  be  together,  I  trust.  Sir  Roland,"  said 
the  first — Sir  Edward  Sherborne.  "  I  ride  to  Newark, 
hoping  to  join  His  Majesty  afore  he  moveth  south- 
wards.    I  trust  I  come  in  time." 

"  His  Majesty  leaves  Newark  shortly,"  answered 
Roland.  "  Our  ways  be  alike  thither  ;  though  absent 
but  an  hour  or  two,  and  that  on  weighty  business, 
yet  am  I  already  impatient  to  return."  And  though 
his  words  said  little,  there  was  an  agitation  in  tone 
and  manner  that  did  not  escape  his  friend's  notice. 

"  There  is  somewhat  of  importance  that  you  would 
tell  me,"  said  Sir  Edward.  "I  have  travelled  fast  and 
far,  and  much  news,  it  may  well  be,  hath  missed  me 
by  the  way.  There  hath  been  an  engagement,  I 
presume — nay,  I  trust,  not  a  defeat  ?  " 

"  A  defeat  there  hath  been,  recently,  of  the  Lord 
Digby,  at  Sherburn,  in  these  parts,  the  which  hath 
been  but  sorry  news  to  us  ;  yet  stranger  tidings  than 
be  those  are  to  the  fore,  of  which  man  knoweth  not 
yet  the  ending  ;  they  concern  the  Prince  Rupert,  my 
kind  master  and  friend,"  said  Roland,  with  a  break  in 
his  voice. 

"  But  that,  Roland,  hath  been  told  already.  The 
fall  of  Bristol  is  in  all  men's  mouths  ;  nor  knowing 
the  Prince  as  I  do,  can  I  rightly  comprehend  it." 
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"  His  Highness,"  answered  Roland,  "  had  those 
beside  him  who  loved  not  a  protracted  siege — for 
seeing,  as  most  did,  a  disastrous  ending,  at  their 
prayer  he  yielded.  By  their  counsel,  and  in  his  own 
despite,  he  signed  the  terms  of  surrender." 

"  And  received  in  return  a  stern  dismissal  and 
banishment  without  a  hearing  ?  Well — put  not  your 
trust  in  Princes ! — his  past  services  had  surely 
merited  a  better  guerdon.  But  how  is  it  that  I  find 
you  here,  Sir  Roland  ?  Men  said  that  you  had 
followed  the  fortunes  of  your  Prince,  and  sooth  to 
say  I  honoured  you  for  so  doing." 

They  arrived  at  this  moment  at  the  gates  of  the 
town,  where  the  formularies,  consequent  on  a  state  of 
warfare  having  been  gone  through,  they  were  forth- 
with admitted,  and  turned  in  the  direction  of  the 
Castle.     Then  : 

"  His  Highness  is  at  Newark,"  said  Roland. 

"  Here  ?  Nay,  I  surely  have  not  understood  you. 
Methought  the  King's  instructions  were  precise,  that 
he  should  not  venture  to  approach  his  person.  But  I 
know  what  you  would  say  :  the  Prince,  feeling  his 
honour  thus  implicated,  hath  come  hither  to  demand 
a   trial.     A  brave  step,  certes,  albeit  a  perilous  one," 

"  'Twas,  alas !  the  sole  course  that  remained  to 
him,  being  the  true  and  gallant  Prince  that  we  have 
known  him."  And  though  the  words  were  simple,  as 
Roland's  mostly  were,  his  tone  had  a  passion  which 
surprised  his  friend. 

"  I  honour  him  none  the  less  that  he  could  not 
help  it.  But,  prithee,  tell  me  what  you  know.  Doth 
the  King  grant  unto  him  what  he  asketh,  or  doth  he 
still  refuse  to  see  him  ?  " 
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"  Three  days  ago,"  said  Roland,  gravely,  "  the 
Prince  was  placed  in  close  arrest,  and  only  yestere'en 
a  court  of  war  was  formally  convened.  When  I  left 
the  town,  not  quite  an  hour  since,  their  deliberations 
seemed  well-nigh  over.  The  verdict  even  now  may  be 
decided." 

There  was  a  long  pause.  After  this  Sir  Edward 
said  briefly  : 

"  I  trust  they  will  acquit  him." 

"  I  would  give  my  life  that  it  might  be  so,  and  yet, 
alas  the  day  !  I  scarce  dare  hope  fort,"  said  Roland, 
earnestly. 

"Hath  aught  been  rumoured  of  the  temper  of 
the  court  ?  " 

"  Alas,  no  !  I  was  present  yesterday  to  give  my 
testimony  in  favour  of  the  Prince.  Since  then  I  have 
not  again  had  entrance,  though  some  few  others  were 
admitted.  I  asked  His  Highness  what  he  thought. 
He  said  they  seemed  to  listen  favourably,  but  some 
few  cared  not  to  conceal  their  bitterness,  and  the 
King's  coldness  was  the  worst  of  all." 

"  And  what  then  urgeth  he  in  his  defence  ?  I 
presume,  of  course,  he  pled  'not  guilty.'  " 

"  He  read  his  published  reasons  to  the  court — with 
many  protestations  of  his  innocence.  He  marvelled 
also  that  they  dared  impeach  him,  who  had  been 
from  the  first  so  faithful  to  the  King.  It  was  but 
the  malice  of  his  foes,  he  said,  and  not  his  own 
misfortune  or  misdoing  that  had  brought  this 
wrong — this  insult  on  him  ;  and  he  called,  moreover, 
on  all  true  Royalists,   that  they  should  acquit  him." 

"  And  so  should  they,  were  justice  in   them,"  said 
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Sir  Edward  Sherborne.  "  The  Prince  hath  many 
faults,  but  disloyalty  is  not  one  of  them.  And 
he  bore  him  bravely,  boldly — I  need  not  ask." 

"  He  looked  the  noblest  and  the  best  among  them," 
said  Roland,  passionately.  "  For  all  the  insult 
that  his  foes  heaped  on  him — for  all  the  peril  that 
each  moment  menaced  him — a  prisoner — swordless 
— strictly  guarded — he  stood  there,  proudly  and 
erect  before  them,  as  though  accuser  rather  than 
accused." 

"  And  Fox  and  Tillier  ?    Are  they  with  him  ?  " 

"Aye,  and  they  spoke  out  boldly — avowing  the 
counsel  they  had  given  unto  him,  and  urging  the 
vindication  which  they  had  already  signed.  But 
others,  who  were  also  at  the  siege,  spoke  otherwise. 
They  told  of  doubt,  of  parley,  indecision,  and  swift 
change  of  plan.  They  heaped  up  blame  against  him 
— cried  out  against  his  policy  of  government,  and 
strove,  it  seemed  their  very  best,  to  ruin  him  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  sat  in  judgment  on  him." 

"There  have  been  strange  stories  current  in  the 
land,  which  are  not  borne  out  by  the  Prince's 
'  Reasons.'  They  say  that  His  Highness,  failing  in  an 
imprudent  sortie,  was  utterly  and  foolishly  discomfited 
thereby ;  and  forthwith,  flying  into  the  Castle,  sent 
forth  a  flag  of  truce  in  great  urgency — accepting  also 
terms  of  surrender  inferior  to  those  which  he  aforetime 
had  refused." 

"  'Tis  a  lie  !  the  whole  of  it ! "  said  Roland,  angrily- 
"  A  lie,  I  tell  you  !  and  invented  for  his  ruin.  I  was 
on  the  spot,  was  with  him  in  the  sortie.  Retreat  we 
did — mere  handful  as  we  were — but  proudly,  in  good 
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order,  nay,  even  laughing  in  our  foemen's  faces.  The 
surrender  was  some  days  later  —  after  mature  and 
painful  deliberation — and  at  the  instance,  as  I  said 
before,  of  his  best  counsellors.  Nay,  he  could  not 
have  helped  himself,"  he  added,  earnestly.  "  I  would 
lay  my  life  upon  his  loyalty.  The  town  in  flames — 
the  people  clamouring — and  at  the  end  on't  the  Lord 
Digby's  letters — enough  to  daunt  the  hopes  of  any 
man." 

"  And  Digby  is  now  amongst  the  hottest  of  his  foes  ? 
But  that,  methinks,  one  might  have  looked  for !  'Tis 
not  a  man  to  do  his  work  by  halves." 

"  Nay,  for  that  matter,"  said  Roland,  "the  Lord 
Digby  hath  not  meddled  in  it.  He  hath  had  much 
business  of  his  own  these  last  days,  and  since  his 
evil  fate  at  Sherburn,  hath  not,  1  trow,  been  heard  of. 
Men  say  he  be  not  slain  or  taken,"  he  added,  after  a 
pause. 

"  Bound,  doubtless,  on  some  secret  mission — some 
scheme  of  Quixotism  and  knight-errantry  —  but 'tis 
an  ill  wind  that  bodeth  good  to  none,  and  leastways 
the  Prince  hath  advantage  of  his  absence." 

''  It  may  be  so,  haply,"  answered  Roland  ;  "  yet 
who  can  comprehend  Lord  Digby?  There  are  others 
left  to  strive  against  us,  as  bitter,  and  perchance  less 
generous  :  Jermyne,  Goring — even  Hyde." 

"  But  Richmond,  on  the  other  hand,  will,  certes, 
befriend  him.  Yet  woe's  me,  these  times  are  evil, 
when  men  of  Rupert's  stamp  be  looked  on  with 
suspicion." 

"  Evil  enough,"  said  Roland,  gloomily,  "  and  e'en 
the  ending  be  as  yet  unknown   to  us.     The  verdict 
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may  be  passed  already,  and  then — and  then "  he 

stopped,  and  his  glance  sought  his  companion's  with  a 
lingering,  anxious  gaze. 

Sir  Edward  sighed  deeply. 

"'Tis  just,"  he  said,  "  that  this  trial  be  granted  him, 
yet,  maybe,  'twas  affection  first  refused  it.  'Twill  go 
hard  with  His  Highness  do  they  prove  him  guilty,  the 
which,  natheless,  may  Heaven  forfend.  What  think 
you  they  will  do  with  him  ? " 

"  Alas  !  "  said  Roland,  "  there  is  but  one  reply.  I 
see  it  writ  in  each  one's  face.  The  soldier  failing  in 
his  duty  dies.  We  have  but  lately  had  example 
of  it." 

And  then  another  silence  fell  upon  them. 

On  reaching  the  Castle,  no  news  of  importance 
awaited  them,  but  it  was  held  for  certain  that  the 
end  of  the  sitting  was  near  at  hand.  The  trial  itself 
was  in  a  manner  over,  but  the  court  was  still  con- 
sidering the  verdict.  The  Prince  for  the  time  being 
had  withdrawn  to  his  apartments,  but  might  at  any 
moment  be  recalled. 

Roland  turned  hastily  to  Sir  Edward  Sherborne. 

"  My  place  is  with  my  master.  I  go  to  seek  him," 
he  said,  huskily.  "But  you — you.  Sir  Edward,  can  you 
do  naught,  e'en  now,  to  aid  him  ? " 

Sir  Edward  shook  his  head. 

"  'Tis  too  late  for  that,  Roland.  I  would  to  my 
soul  I  had  been  here  sooner.  I  had  done  my 
best." 

Roland  grasped  his  hand  with  a  strong  pressure 
and  so  they  parted  :  Sir  Edward  proceeding  to  the 
nearest  hostel,  to  wait  the  ending  of  the  Council,  and 
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to  change  his  travelling  gear  before  seeking  an 
audience  with  the  King  ;  whilst  Roland  turned  down 
the  long  gallery  which  led  to  the  room  where  Prince 
Rupert  was  confined.  A  guard  of  musketeers  was 
standing  at  the  door.  Roland  passed  them  and 
went  in. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 

"The  vanquished  hero  leaves  his  broken  bands." 

Samuel  Johnson. 

WE  must  now  return  for  a  space  to  the  fortunes 
of  Lord  Digby,  whom  we  left  bending  his 
way  to  the  north,  in  company  with  Sir  Marmaduke 
Langdale  and  some  two  thousand  w^ell-armed  men, 
with  the  intention  of  joining  Montrose  upon  the 
Scottish  Border.  It  was  a  curious  irony  of  fate  that 
in  the  very  hour  of  Rupert's  fall,  the  post  that  he 
had  held  so  bravely,  if  not  always  wisely,  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  one  who  had  been  alternately 
his  friend  and  his  opponent,  and  who  had  done  much 
it  was  thought  to  bring  him  into  his  present  disgrace. 
It  was  a  scarcely  less  curious  chance  which  at  this 
juncture  had  thrown  such  diverse,  and  yet  important 
offices  as  those  of  Secretary  of  State  and  Generalissimo 
into  the  hands  of  one  man ;  but  Digby,  sanguine  as 
ever,  trusting  blindly  to  the  fate  that  had  so  often 
failed  him,  accepted  frankly  the  position  without 
hesitation,  and  without  misgiving.  The  mission  to 
]\Iontrose  must  have  had  a  special  interest  to  one  of 
his  ardent  and  imaginative  temper.  The  brilliant 
daring  of  the  Scottish  hero  must  have  struck  from 
the  first  an  answering  chord  in  the  heart  of  one  him- 
self so  chivalrous  ;  and  the  prospect  of  a  personal 
acquaintance — it  might  be  of  a  joint  command — an 
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opportunity  to  do  and  dare  together,  had,  we  doubt 
not,  a  strange  fascination  for  him  ;  whilst  the  very- 
danger  and  difficuhy  of  the  expedition,  the  peril  of 
the  long  foe-ridden  route,  must  have  helped  to  glorify 
it  in  Digby's  eyes,  had  no  other  motive  swayed  or 
influenced  him.  Ever  since  that  day  at  Garnstead, 
when  Maud  had  listened  so  shyly  to  his  vows,  and 
timidly  confessed  her  love  for  him,  his  fever  for  renown 
had  grown  incomparably  greater,  and  become,  it  truly 
seemed,  a  passion  with  him,  next  only  after  his  love 
for  her  and  his  never-forgotten  devotion  to  his  King. 
And  surely  here  was  a  loyal  venture  in  which  to  link 
both  loves  together — to  serve  his  master  and  to  please 
his  lady.  What  wonder,  then,  as  he  rode  along,  the 
gallant  leader  of  a  gallant  force,  that  his  heart  should 
leap  with  unconscious  triumph  ;  that  he  grew  impa- 
tient for  the  strife  before  him,  until  not  even  the 
warlike  Rupert  could  have  felt  such  longing  for  the 
din  of  battle,  or  the  mere  sight  of  the  foeman's 
spear ! 

He  had  not  long  to  wait.  The  very  next  morning, 
after  he  left  Welbeck,  being  already  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Doncaster,  he  came  suddenly  on  a 
newly-raised  regiment  of  rebel  foot,  and  proceeded 
at  once  to  give  them  battle. 

It  was  not  a  very  large  or  formidable  force  ;  it  was 
wanting  also  in  experience  and  skill  ;  and  though 
routing  it  with  a  facility  that  reft  the  strife  of  half 
its  charms,  Digby  and  Langdale  had  scarcely  plumed 
themselves  upon  their  effort,  or  counted  it  a  brilliant 
victory,  had  they  not  also  discomfited  and  dispersed 
a  troop  of  horse  that  came  hurriedly  to  the  assistance 
of  their  infantry. 
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The  second  success  accentuated  the  first.  It  raised 
the  spirits  of  the  RoyaHst  leaders  to  fever  height — 
it  quickened  the  courage  of  their  followers,  and 
seemed  to  all  a  happy  augury,  a  bright  beginning 
to  their  chivalrous  attempt  ;  and  yet  it  may  be,  the 
very  ease  with  which  they  conquered  in  their  first 
struggle,  would  turn  against  them  in  the  end. 

For  a  few  hours  they  pressed  on  swiftly,  but  on 
reaching  the  small  town  of  Sherburn,  the  tired  troops 
were  allowed  to  rest,  quartering  themselves  in  the 
different  inns,  and  in  the  houses  of  well-disposed 
inhabitants. 

Their  journey  had  been  long  and  dreary,  and  one 
and  all  had  earned  repose,  while  Sherburn  seemed  a 
quiet  little  haven,  where  they  might  pause  to  think 
upon  their  plans,  and  rest  themselves  for  further 
efforts.  The  very  name  must  have  had  a  homelike 
sound  to  Digby,  leading  him  back  to  distant  scenes 
and  tender  memories,  and  recalling  interests,  if  not 
more  deep,  at  least  more  personal,  than  his  present 
schemes  :  his  father ;  his  fair,  ancestral  home,  but 
lately  taken  by  the  Parliament  ;  his  brother,  who  had 
so  well  defended  it,  and  who  now  lay  captive  and  in 
peril  of  his  life.  But  if  these  thoughts  came  for  a 
moment  uppermost,  they  could  not  remain  so  long. 
There  was  work  now  ready  for  Digby's  hand,  in  which 
no  thought  of  self  could  enter.  Tired,  anxious  even, 
though  sanguine  also,  the  time  for  rest  had  not  yet 
come  to  him. 

At  an  early  hour  the  following  morning  the  news 
was  brought  to  him  in  haste   and  terror,  that  a  large 
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body  of  the  rebel  troops,  under  General  Copley, 
were  advancing  rapidly  upon  the  town. 

Digby,  though  ill-prepared  for  the  intelligence, 
was,  however,  equal  to  the  occasion.  Sending  a 
hasty  notice  to  Sir  Marmaduke,  and  calling  round 
him  his  principal  officers,  he  sounded  at  once  to 
horse,  with  such  troops  as  could  be  easily  collected  ; 
and,  too  impatient  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  rest, 
scattered  as  they  must  necessarily  have  been,  rode 
forth  gallantly  to  meet  the  enemy,  and,  as  he  hoped, 
repulse  them. 

He  found  them  in  possession  of  commanding  ground 
near  Milford ;  but,  undeterred  by  their  apparent 
strength,  spurred  fiercely  to  the  encounter.  Crying 
aloud,  "  A  Digby !  a  Digby ! "  he  dashed  at  once 
into  their  midst  ;  and  though  at  first  they  met  him 
bravely,  the  impetus  of  the  shock  broke  and  scattered 
them,  and,  ably  seconded  by  Sir  Marmaduke,  he 
pursued,  passed,  turned  again,  and  endeavoured  to 
surround  them. 

But  Copley  was  a  skilful  general.  He  saw  through 
the  design,  and  strove  to  foil  it.  Obliged  to  fly 
from  Digby's  prowess,  and  knowing  nothing  of  his 
reserve,  he  drew  on  his  men  in  the  direction 
of  the  town  of  Sherburn,  w^hich  his  adversary  had  so 
lately  quitted,  and  which  was  now  entered  by  both 
parties  together,  and  in  well-nigh  inextricable  confu- 
sion. Alas !  the  rebel  star  was  then  in  the  ascendant. 
The  very  chance  that  should  have  secured  the  victory 
to  Digby  and  his  gallant  followers,  became,  through  a 
mistake,  the  cause  of  their  ruin.  The  very  panic  of 
the  Roundheads,  the  very  courage  of  their  adversaries, 
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combined  against  the  King's  best  interests.  As 
pursuers  and  pursued  alike  dashed  through  the  town, 
to  the  terror  and  dismay  of  the  affrighted  inhabitants ; 
as  RoyaHst  and  Roundhead  seemed  to  mingle  in  a 
swaying,  struggling,  flying  mass  ;  the  noise  of  hoofs, 
the  shouts  and  battle  cries,  the  crashing  shots  and 
clash  of  steel,  brought  Digby's  tired  reserve  into  the 
streets — only,  alas  !  though  all  unwillingly,  to  throw  the 
victory  into  the  hands  of  the  foe.  Mixed  as  the  com- 
batants were  in  strange  confusion,  the  startled  men — 
roused  from  their  much-needed  sleep;  confused,  it  may 
be,  with  the  strong  potations  that  had  followed  on  long 
fasting — mistook  completely  the  purport  of  the  scene, 
deeming  that  Digby  was  defeated  and  pursued, 
instead  of  being  in  very  truth  the  victor.  Without  a 
leader,  or  at  least  believing  so,  unnerved  it  may  be  by 
the  suddenness  with  which  the  strife  had  broken  on 
them,  they  knew  not  even  how  to  act  in  concert  ; 
and  while  some  strove  lustily  to  stay  the  pursuit,  the 
greater  part  thought  only  of  their  safety:  and  flying  in 
all  directions,  met  in  many  cases,  the  very  fate  from 
which  they  fled. 

The  town  was  soon  a  scene  of  wild  confusion,  but 
the  scope  was  all  too  narrow  for  the  infuriated  com- 
batants, who  pressed  on  fiercely  to  the  plain  beyond  ; 
struggling  for  dear  life,  without  method,  without 
order;  friend  fighting  against  friend,  Royalist  against 
Royalist,  in  a  blind  desperation  which  no  longer 
recognised  the  word  of  command.  Oaths,  cries,  en- 
treaties, adjurations,  were  alike  flung  hither  and 
thither  without  avail  ;  swords  flashed,  and  shots 
rattled,  and  many  a  gallant  fellow  bit  the  dust,   and 
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still  the  strife  continued  hopelessly — only  the  tide  of 
success  was  turned.  Weakened  by  the  confusion  in 
their  own  party,  forced  to  relax  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  for  the  more  urgent  need  of  reassuring  their 
own  men,  the  Royalist  leaders  had  lost  already  the 
advantage  they  had  so  lately  gained,  when  a  sudden 
rally  on  the  part  of  the  Roundheads  completed  their 
discomfiture.  A  strong  body  of  Copley's  troops, 
which,  detached  in  the  first  panic,  had  remained 
unbroken,  now  threw  themselves  suddenly  upon  the 
Royalist  rear,  and  in  turn  forced  them  to  fly  before  it. 
Digby,  with  Langdale,  and  a  {q.\n  of  their  staunchest 
followers,  made  a  gallant  but  ineffectual  stand, 
striving  bravely  to  rally  the  rest,  to  screen  them  from 
pursuit,  until  the  panic  past,  as  pass  it  must,  they 
should  for  very  shame  return  to  him.  Alas  !  the  odds 
were  all  too  great — his  eff"orts,  his  example,  were  alike 
in  vain.  Brilliant  courage  availed  them  little  ;  reck- 
less daring  failed  of  its  reward  ;  skilful  generalship 
came  all  too  late  ;  finally,  after  a  brief,  fierce  and 
most  disastrous  struggle,  sick  at  heart,  almost  deserted, 
hopeless  of  success,  Digby  turned  his  horse  in  despair 
and  anger,  and,  followed  still  by  Langdale  and  a 
handful  of  his  soldiers,  was  forced  at  length  to  seek 
his  safety  in  precipitate  flight.  Their  goal  had  from 
the  first  been  Skipton,  a  town  some  forty  miles  to  the 
north-west,  and  in  that  direction  they  now  retreated,  as 
a  portion  of  their  troops  had  already  done. 

The  enemy,  aware  of  the  fugitive's  identity,  and 
anxious,  if  possible,  to  secure  Digby,  pursued  him 
hotly  for  some  three  miles  ;  but  being  at  last 
distanced  by  him,  they  fell  behind,  one  by   one,  or 
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were  recalled  by  Copley,  and  returned  to  profit  of 
their  victory  by  plundering  the  deserted  quarters  of 
their  foes.  This  last  thought  suddenly  struck  Digby, 
and,  with  a  sharp  exclamation,  he  suddenly  drew  rein. 
"  We  are  lost ! "  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  dismay; 
**  and  Heaven  grant  it  be  not  without  redemption  ! 
Yon  wretched  crew  will  rife  our  baggage  without 
fail."  Then,  speaking  faster  and  more  hurriedly,  as 
Langdale  did  not  at  once  perceive  his  drift :  '*  The 
baggage,  comprehend  you,  and  the  King's  despatches, 
which  were  in  my  keeping  !  " 


"  Merciful  Heaven  !  "  cried  Langdale,  aghast,  and 
then  for  lack  of  words  was  silent ;  but  Digby  con- 
tinued : 

"  They  were  in  my  coach,  an  easy  prey,  when  those 
coward  knaves  of  mine  have  fled  like  curs  for  a 
moment's  scare.  I  would  to  Heaven  I  had  my  will 
of  them,"  he  added,  passionately.  "  Then  dearly 
should  they  rue  their  faithlessness  ;  "  and  he  laid  his 
hand  on  his  sword  with  an  angry  gesture,  as  he 
finished  speaking.  Then  a  new  inspiration  seemed  to 
come  to  him  on  a  sudden,  and  he  spoke  again  with 
less  anger,  but  more  determination.  "  I  will  go 
back  and  learn  the  worst,"  he  said.  "  'Twas  to  my 
charge  the  King  committed  them,  and  of  me,  there- 
fore, will  he  ask  the  reckoning."  And  though  Lang- 
dale, dismayed  at  so  rash  a  scheme,  would  fain  have 
interrupted  and  gainsaid  him,  Digby  was  not  at  first 
to  be  persuaded.  "  He  would  go,"  he  said,  "  whatever 
came  of  it.  Did  they  take  him  prisoner,  it  mattered 
little"  (and,  in  fact,  his  personal  fate  seemed  little  just 
then  compared  with  the  loss  of  his  trust).    "  If  they  did 
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not  take  him,  he  would  go  back  to  Sherburn,  and  there 
seek  out  his  recreant  followers.  They  would  probably 
return  to  seek  him  there,  when  the  panic  of  the  hour 
had  left  them,  and  he  would  not  they  should  find  him 
flown — a  coward  that  shrank  from  strife  as  they  had 
done — a  hireling  that  had  left  his  flock  deserted  ;  and 
it  might  be,"  he  said,  his  cheek  flushing,  "  that  with 
but  a  little  band  around  him,  he  might  be  able  to 
follow  up  the  plunderers  who,  doubtless,  would  retire 
but  slowly.  'Tis  a  sorry  chance  ;  yet  will  none  of 
you  support  me  ?  "  he  said,  at  last,  and  turned  a  gaze 
of  entreaty  upon  his  companions,  who  had  gathered 
nearer  in  surprise  and  wondering  to  listen  to  his 
words.  They  now  looked  doubtfully  on  one 
another  without  replying  ;  they  saw  the  folly  better 
just  then  than  he  could  do,  but  they  did  not  care  in 
his  pain  and  passion  to  say  him  nay. 

He  did  not  wait ;  he  turned  his  horse's  head  already 
to  the  east,  but  Langdale  angrily  detained  him. 
He  had  grown  to  love  the  impulsive  Digby  during 
this  late  space  of  closer  intercourse,  but  his  very 
friendship  gave  the  greater  right  to  him  to  check  and 
counsel. 

*'  This  is  mere  folly,"  he  said,  severely.  "  Nor  shall 
you  with  my  consenting  venture  it.  Hath  the  King's 
service  no  greater  claim  on  you  than  empty  Quixotism  ? 
You  must  on  to  Skipton  with  us,  my  lord,  for  the 
King's  sake,  for  duty  s  ?>-dk^ — to  make  a  standpoint  for 
your  men  to  rally  to  ;  and  show  them  a  better  way  to 
conquer  fortune,  than  fly  panic-stricken  as  they  did 
but  lately,  or  throw  their  lives  away  in  reckless 
folly,  such  as  your  present  mood  would  point  the 
way  to." 
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The  words  were  harsh,  but  the  censure,  if  severe, 
was  that  of  a  friend,  and  so  Digby  felt  it.  He  was 
silent  for  a  moment,  but  the  words  bore  fruit. 

"  You  say  well,"  he  said,  "  you  mean  kindly.  I  will 
not  gainsay  you  ;  and  yet  I  tell  you  I  could  zueep  for 
grieving  at  the  loss  that  hath  befallen.  There  is  that 
among  those  letters  which,  to  my  fancy,  will  set  the 
land  aflame  from  end  to  end." 

"  Then  the  more  need  to  have  our  wits  about  us," 
said  Langdale,  bluntly  ;  "  to  steel  ourselves  to  new 
warfare,  rather  than  grieve  futilely  over  present  loss. 
We  must  on  swiftly,  would  we  reach  Skipton  before 
sundown.  Those  coward  loons  will  hie  them  thither, 
if  so  be  it  that  their  shame  will  let  them,  and 
'twere  wise  their  leader  should  be  there  to  give  them 
greeting." 

"  A  sorry  meeting  it  will  be  for  all  of  us,"  said 
Digby,  gloomily,  but  he  made  no  further  resistance 
to  Langdale's  will;  and  the  little  party  once  again  set 
forward,  travelling  as  briskly  now  as  their  tired  steeds 
allowed,  yet  forced  many  times  to  rest  by  the  way  ; 
until  at  length,  towards  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
they  came  to  a  halt  at  the  outskirts  of  the  little 
town  towards  which  their  steps  had  been  directed. 

At  this  late  hour  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to 
seek  admittance  at  the  Castle,  which,  towering  boldly 
over  the  town  at  the  very  edge  of  the  ravine,  and 
held  right  valiantly  by  its  chatelaine,  Lady  Clifford, 
had  been  at  first  their  destination.  The  gates  were 
shut  :  the  inmates  would  mostly  have  retired  to  rest, 
its  lady  tasting  of  well-earned  repose,  which  Digby 
at  least,  was  too   chivalrous  to  disturb.     Calling  his 
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followers  round  him,  he  addressed  them  briefly,  giving 
them  necessary  orders  and  instructions,  and  fixing  a 
rendezvous  for  the  following  day.  Then,  directing 
them,  in  twos  and  threes  to  seek  for  shelter  as  they 
could,  no  difficult  task  where  the  town  was  loyal,  he 
proceeded  with  Langdale  to  the  nearest  hostel,  where 
they  might  review  at  length  the  day's  misfortune,  and 
take  counsel  with  each  other  as  to  their  future  course. 
The  hostel  lay  close  under  the  Castle  v/alls — small, 
quiet,  old-fashioned  ;  and  its  lanthorn  hung  from 
the  low  doorway,  was  a  welcome  sight  to  the  weary 
travellers,  as  they  at  length  drew  rein  before  it. 
Having  summoned  the  worthy  host,  and  made 
arrangements  for  a  night's  lodging  ;  having  seen  also 
to  the  caring  of  their  horses,  and  made  sundry 
inquiries  regarding  the  state  of  the  country,  the  near- 
ness of  the  foe,  and  the  latest  rumours  of  the  northern 
army  under  Montrose,  Digby  turned  impatiently 
from  his  host's  garrulous  chatter,  and,  leaving  Lang- 
dale  to  call  for  the  refreshment  which  both  greatly 
needed,  entered  the  dimly-lit,  deserted  bar,  and  groping 
his  way  to  the  table,  sat  down  and  buried  his  face  in 
his  hands. 

Never,  perhaps,  in  all  his  life  had  he  been  so 
completely  downhearted  as  now  :  never  felt  the  burden 
of  responsibility  at  once  so  heavy  and  so  hopeless. 
It  was  not  alone  his  own  humiliation  that  so  affected 
him.  He  was  shamed  indeed  by  the  cowardice  of 
his  men,  humbled  also  by  his  own  forced  retreat : 
crushed  with  the  thought  of  the  brave  men  lost  to 
him,  slain  on  an  inglorious  field,  wounded,  or  taken 
by  the  foe.     But  Digby  had  borne  iJJs  like  these  ere 
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now,  and  had  borne  them  resolutely  ;  had  taken  them 
as  the  fortunes  of  war,  and  whilst  grieving  for  them 
in  his  inmost  heart,  had  borne  an  open  front  to  friend 
and  foe,  and  girded  himself  the  sooner  for  a  further 
struggle.  It  was  the  loss  of  the  trust  confided  to  him 
that  had  now  overwhelmed  him — the  knovv'ledge  of 
the  evils  that  must  necessarily  accrue,  of  the  State 
secrets  that  must  be  made  public,  the  private  instruc- 
tions that  must  be  revealed,  and,  alas  !  perhaps,  the 
double  dealing,  so  often  linked  with  Charles's  policy, 
that  must  now  stand  open  to  the  world. 

What  wonder  that  his  heart  was  heavy,  that  this 
first  moment  of  comparative  inaction  made  him 
realise  more  fully  in  its  dark  details,  the  greatness 
of  the  disaster  ? 

Langdale,  who  had  lingered  behind  to  complete 
arrangements,  less  sensitive  and  less  responsible,  took 
matters  more  lightly. 

Following  his  comrade  presently  into  the  bar, 
with  an  exclamation  at  the  darkness  that  encoun- 
tered him,  he  stirred  up  the  ashes  in  the  grate  into 
a  feeble  momentary  blaze,  and  calling  peremptorily  to 
the  landlord  for  more  light,  that  they  might  at  least 
see  what  he  set  before  them,  his  glance  rested  with 
somewhat  of  surprise  on  the  shrouded,  motionless 
figure  of  his  friend,  who,  wrapped  in  gloomy  medita- 
tion, had  not  apparently  perceived  his  entrance. 

''  But  this  will  never  do  !  "  he  muttered  to  himself. 
"An  Jie  despond,  then  is,  in  truth,  all  up  with  us.  'Tis 
strange  this  hap  should  take  such  hold  on  him,  who 
ever  turned  a  smiling  face  to  fate,  when  other  men  had 
most  despaired."     Then,  as  the  landlord  entered  with 
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the  homely  fare  that  he  had  asked  for,  he  filled  a 
cup  with  wine,  and  handed  it  to  Digby. 

"  Come,  General,  drink  ye  to  our  future  fortune. 
'Tis  ever  darkest  when  the  dawn  be  nigh  ;  and  fret  and 
fume  will  bring  nought  back  to  us,  nor  carry  us  one 
furlong  nigher  the  goal." 

"  Nay,  drink  we  rather  to  our  wrecked  hopes,"  said 
Digby,  gloomily,  as  he  took  the  draught  that  his  friend 
offered,  but  with  no  lightening  of  his  set,  white  face. 
"  Fool  that  I  was  to  bring  those  letters  with  me,  or 
bringing  them  to  part  me  from  them — were  it  but  an 
instant  only ! " 

''  Nay,  in  that  at  least  can  no  man  blame  you,"  said 
Langdale,  kindly,  "  seeing  a  double  task  hath  double 
duties,  the  which  may  haply  intersect  each  'other,  and 
prove  not  seldom  incompatible." 

Digby  made  no  answer.  He  was  once  again  ab- 
sorbed in  thought — turning  over  and  over  again  in  his 
mind  the  details  of  the  disaster,  or  striving  with  might 
and  main  to  find  a  remedy  for  that  which  he  knew  too 
well  to  be  irremediable. 

Langdale,  finding  his  words  unavailing,  and  having 
again  pressed  his  comrade  to  take  refreshments,  drew 
in  his  seat  to  the  table,  and  emptying  at  a  draught 
the  cup  before  him,  applied  himself  assiduously  to  the 
beef  and  bread,  and,  undeterred  by  Digby 's  melan- 
choly, made  a  hearty  meal  before  he  rose. 

"  I  thank  Dame  Fortune,"  he  then  said,  cheerily, 
"that  she  hath  left  us  still  wherewith  to  pay  our 
reckoning.  This  wine  and  meat  hath  wrought  a 
marvel  in  me — I  feel  a  different  manner  of  man  to 
what  I   did    a   short    half-hour    ago.       And   think   I, 
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in  my  general's  place,"  he  added,  gravely,  "  I  would 
e'en  take  heart  of  grace,  and  do  likewise,  nor  lose  the 
chance  of  bite  and  sup  that  may  not  speedily  again 
come  to  us." 

The  advice  v/as  sensible,  but  it  was  not  destined  to 
be  at  once  taken.  Even  as  Langdale  finished  speak- 
ing, the  noise  of  a  new  arrival  was  heard  outside  ;  and 
the  sound  of  voices  raised  in  parley,  or  it  might  be 
merely  in  interrogation,  gave  a  new  turn  to  the 
thoughts  of  each.  Digby  roused  in  an  instant,  started 
to  his  feet,  listening  attentivel}-. 

"  I  know  that  voice,  of  a  surety,"  he  said,  "  but 
whether  it  belong  to  friend  or  foe  comes  not  so  readily 
to  my  remembrance.  'Twere  better,  leastways,  to  be 
in  readiness."  And  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword, 
the  zeal  born  of  approaching  peril,  kindling  his 
eye  and  colouring  his  cheek,  and  giving  back  to  him 
the  martial  fire  of  which  the  day's  ill  luck  seemed  to 
have  reft  him. 

It  was  but  for  a  moment  they  stood  in  indecision 
and  then  their  worthy  host  entered  the  bar  followed 
by  a  gentleman  in  travelling  gear,  who  stopped  short 
upon  the  threshold  and  cast  a  searching  look  about 
him.  His  glance,  quick  and  keen,  was  not  unfamiliar; 
but  his  hat  screened  the  upper  portion  of  his  face, 
while  the  heavy  cloak  and  muffler  served  as  a  further 
disguise. 

The  two  Royalists,  on  the  other  hand,  fresh  from 
the  battle,  bore  many  a  token,  not  of  hard  service 
only,  but  also  of  the  cause  for  which  they  strove  ;  and 
their  heads  being  uncovered,  their  long  love  locks  hung 
(somewhat  dishevelled  and  disordered)  over  the  lace 
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collars  and  satin  doublets  which  were  characteristic  of 
the  gay  Cavaliers. 

The  stranger's  eyes,  glancing  swiftly  fromLangdale's 
grave  and  questioning  countenance,  lighted  with 
sudden  recognition  as  they  rested  upon  Digby,  and, 
doffing  his  hat,  he  stepped  forward  and  offered  him  his 
hand. 

Digby  returned  the  grasp  with  ready  courtesy,  but 
without  effusion. 

"  Our  fortune  graceth  us,"  he  said,  courteously,  "  in 
bringing  Mr.  Sherborne  hither  where  we  looked 
rather  for  a  foe.  I  trust  you  bring  us  news  of  the 
King's  concernments." 

"  Nay,  I  come  through  from  Lancashire,"  said  Mr. 
Sherborne,  "  having  been  for  some  weeks  domiciled  at 
Stonyhurst,  where  some  family  matters  required  my 
presence.  I  am  now  again  bound  south  to  seek  His 
Majesty,  and  will  gladly  bear  to  him  such  tidings  or 
such  greetings,  as  your  lordship  or  Sir  Marmaduke 
see  fit  to  charge  me  with." 

"  I  thank  you,  sir.  We  will  in  all  frankness  avail  us 
of  your  courtesy,  though  I  would  to  my  soul  that  the 
news  we  proffer  were  of  more  grateful  nature.  We 
have  in  truth  suffered  a  reverse  but  yestere'en,  in  the 
following  up  of  the  King's  business — have  become, 
through  its  fortune  parted  from  our  friends,  and  are 
now  resting  in  this  town  of  Skipton,  in  hope  of  their 
again  rejoining  us." 

"  That  is  sorry  news,"  said  Mr.  Sherborne  ;  "  yet 
I  trust  the  ill  is  such  as  may  be  remedied,  or,  .at  the 
least,  lost  sight  of  in  a  fresh  success.  I  knew  not 
that  your  lordship  had  resumed  the  field,"  he  added, 
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as  he  unloosed  his  sword  and  pistols  from  his  belt  ; 
and,  throwing  off  his  cloak,  revealed  a  Cavalier  suit 
of  sober  colouring,  with  high  boots  rising  to  the  knee, 
and  armed  with  spurs  ;  then,  seating  himself  at  the 
table,  the  others  courteously  making  room  for  him, 
he  continued  :  "  When  I  last  saw  you,  an  I  mistake 
not,  you  had  but  just  assumed  the  secretary's  pen, 
yet,  I  trow,  the  field  is  the  rather  to  your  liking." 

"  The  two  duties  be  not  altogether  incompatible," 
said  Digby,  somewhat  gloomily ;  "  and  at  this 
moment,  worse  luck  to  it! — hath  the  King's  command 
laid  both  upon  me  ?  "  Then,  as  Sherborne  did  not 
seem  to  understand,  Langdale  proceeded  to  explain 
their  position. 

"His  Majesty,"  he  said,  "hath  desired  of  late  to 
effect  a  junction  with  Montrose,  and  for  this  purpose 
hath  despatched  us  hither,  under  command  always  of 
my  Lord  Digby,  as  General  of  the  Forces  north  of 
Trent,  without  prejudice,  however,  to  his  previous 
peaceful  office,  the  which  he  still  retains." 

"  And  this  enterprise,  doth  it  still  hold  good  ?  "  said 
Mr.  Sherborne,  with  much  interest  ;  "  or  hath  your 
present  reverse,  which  grieves  me  greatly,  run  counter 
to  it  ? " 

"  'Tis  a  hindrance,  doubtless,"  said  Lord  Digby, 
coldly ;  for  though,  alone  with  Langdale,  he  could 
yield  to  despondency  and  self-reproach,  he  was  too 
proud  a  man  to  acknowledge  either  to  Mr.  Sherborne, 
who,  as  a  friend,  and  to  some  extent  a  supporter  of 
Rupert,  had  been  more  or  less  antagonistic  to  himself 
"  'Twill  be  a  hindrance,  doubtless,"  he  repeated  ; 
"  but  fortune  hath  played  us  sorry  tricks  ere  this  ;  and 
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the  next  hour  even  hath  smiled  upon  us.  Nor  is, 
indeed,  our  reverse,  though  heavy,  the  sole  result  and 
fruit  of  our  endeavour.  We  are  scattered,  truly,  but 
I  trust  not  hopelessly  ;  and  we  gave  but  two  days 
since  our  foes  a  lesson,  the  which  will  quench,  me- 
thinks,  their  ardour  in  the  following  of  us." 

"  I  trust  it  prove  so,  from  my  heart,"  said  Sher- 
borne ;  "  and  you  think,  then,  to  resume  your 
journey  to  the  north  ?  This  town  be  loyal  and  well 
affected  unto  us :  the  Lady  Clifford,  a  most  courteous 
diatelanic.  'Twere  well,  perchance,  to  reinforce  her 
garrison,  or  contrariwise,  to  increase  your  force  with 
fresh  recruits.  For  the  country  round,  'tis  somewhat 
foe-ridden  (by  all,  I  hear).     Is  your  troop  a  large  one?" 

*'  We  started  with  some  fifteen  hundred  men,"  said 
Langdale,  gravely ;  "  but  now,  i'faith,  I  know  not 
how  to  reckon  them — by  hundreds,  or  by  scores  ;  yet, 
I  trow,  they  be  rather  scared  than  lost,  and  may  yet 
return  to  us." 

Sherborne  looked  blankly  at  the  speaker,  the 
reverse  must  have  indeed  been  serious  ;  but  Digby 
spoke,  angrily  :  "  In  sooth,  it  boots  little  to  magnify 
misfortune,  albeit  it  may  be  unto  friendly  ears.  •  We 
be  not  melted  yet  like  snow  in  sunshine,  nor  yet  like 
the  white  mist  upon  yon  hills,  that  now  is  and  will 
presently  be  gone.  I  trust  to  see  a  thousand  men 
beside  me  ere  yet  another  sun  sets  over  us."  Then, 
as  one  who  puts  from  him  an  unpleasant  theme  : 
""  But,  tell  us,  prithee,  Mr.  Sherborne,  hath  tidings 
reached  you  from  the  north  ?  Can  Montrose  hold 
his  own  successfully  ?  or  hath  he,  which  I  scarce  dare 
look  for,  advanced  nigher  to  us?" 
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"  Nay,  of  that,  in  good  sooth,  can  I  say  nothing. 
Reports  and  rumours  circulate,  in  truth,  like  thistle- 
down in  windy  weather,  and  with,  I  trow,  as  much 
stability — as  contradictory  as  an  angry  woman,  and 
vexing  as  an  old  wife's  gossip.  But  this  much  is 
fairly  certain  :  that  Leven  hath  a  strong  Scotch  army 
— the  rankest  of  the  covenanting  rebels  that  God's 
sun  hath  ever  shone  on — spread  out  betwixt  us  and 
the  Border.  And  these,  my  lord,  will  give  you  trouble, 
an  you  look  not  to  it." 

"  We  learned  this  much  ere  leaving  Welbeck,"  said 
Langdale,  "  but  hope  to  find,  as  we  draw  nearer,  some 
means  or  method  of  evading  them  —  which  since 
they  look  not  for  foes  in  their  rear,  were  not  im- 
possible." 

And  then  some  further  conversation  followed,  and 
Digby  and  Langdale  related  at  more  length  the 
journey  they  had  already  taken,  with  such  details  of 
ways  and  means,  short  cuts,  and  places  friendly  or 
unfriendly,  as  might  in  turn  avail  Mr.  Sherborne  in  his 
more  solitary  and  unprotected  route  ;  after  which,  the 
latter,  having  partaken  in  turn  of  some  refreshment, 
which  Lord  Digby  did  not  this  time  refuse  to  share, 
good-nights  were  cordially  interchanged,  and  the  three 
Royalists  retired  to  rest. 

We  cannot  aver  that  Digby's  slumbers  were  free 
from  trouble,  or  that  the  anxieties  of  the  previous 
days  were  not  repeated  and  intensified  during  the 
earlier  watches  of  the  night  ;  but  morning  brought 
with  it  more  hopeful  dreams,  more  roseate  visions — 
even  the  few  hours  of  much-needed  rest  restored  his 
tone    and    nerved    him    anew  for  the   more    arduous 
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struggle  to  which  his  late  disaster  doomed  him.  When 
at  a  still  early  hour,  he  joined  Sir  Marmaduke  in 
the  public  room,  his  face  already  showed  the  change 
within  him  :  his  eye  was  bright,  his  tone  cheerful, 
his  conversation  once  again  light-hearted,  almost 
gay.  It  may  well  be  that  his  heart  was  heavier 
than  when  he  rose  the  previous  day ;  that  thoughts 
of  his  ill-fated  letters  would  still,  despite  his 
efforts,  keep  crowding  to  his  mind  ;  but  gloom  and 
doubt  no  longer  held  the  mastery,  but  were  put  down 
with  a  strong  hand  to  give  place  to  the  hope  and 
energy  so  rarely  absent  from  his  heart.  Mr.  Sher- 
borne set  out  on  his  way  to  Newark,  bearing  with 
him  a  letter  in  cypher  from  Digby  to  the  King, 
telling,  in  bitter  words,  of  his  misfortune,  entreating 
his  forgiveness,  and  giving  counsel  how  he  might  yet, 
in  a  measure,  avert  its  consequences  :  praying  him, 
earnestly,  to  disavozv  him,  to  disown  him  utterly,  to 
make  him,  and  him  alone,  responsible — this  Digby 
prayed  the  King  would  do  ;  yet  even  that  could  now 
avail  but  little — for  the  die  was  cast,  and  the  deed 
done. 

Still  early  in  the  day,  Digby  proceeded  to  the 
Castle,  to  pay  his  duty  to  the  Lady  Clifford,  who 
received  him  with  frank  sympathy  for  his  disaster,  and 
prophecies  of  better  luck  to  come.  He  heard 
from  her  more  certain  tidings  of  the  northern  army,  but 
little  of  the  movements  of  Montrose,  which  more 
nearly  concerned  him.  This  absence  of  intelligence 
excited  the  apprehension  of  both  Digby  and  Lang- 
dale,  who  were  the  more  anxious  to  press  on  speedily 
and  learn  the  truth,  but  were   delayed   necessarily  by 
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the  urgent  duty  of  re-collecting  anew,  their  scattered 
troops.  One  by  one,  however,  these  dropped  slowly 
in,  gathered  together  by  their  different  officers — 
wearied,  and  hungered,  and  athirst,  the  most  of  them 
— wounded,  not  a  few  ;  cowed  and  humiliated  at  their 
past  mistake — at  the  grievous  loss  that  they  had 
brought  upon  their  chief,  but  willing  to  redeem  and 
right  it  if  they  could.  Digby  saw  this,  and  neither  he 
nor  Langdale  said muchto them  in  blameorin  reproach. 
It  was  no  use  now,  as  Digby  said,  and  would  but 
daunt  and,  perhaps,  unfit  them  for  further  struggle. 
Aye,  he  had  blamed,  had  fumed,  had  threatened,  that 
he  knew,  but  it  was  when  disappointment  and  despair 
were  on  him  ;  and  now  they  had  come  in  turn,  pained 
and  repentant — had  they  done  illsathousand  times  more 
woeful — i'faith  he  had  no  heart  to  tell  them  so.  And 
so,  though  greeting  the  officers  with  coldness  (as  those 
who  should  have  stood  their  ground  more  boldly,  and 
raised  the  wavering  spirits  of  their  men),  to  the  men 
themselves  he  gave  a  ready  welcome — bidding  them 
rest,  and  eat,  and  drink,  and  hearten  up  themselves  ; 
cheering  them  with  fresh  hopes,  and  setting  them  in  turn 
to  seek  out  others,  and  bring  them  also  to  his  banner. 
And  then,  when  another  day  had  passed  away,  and  the 
last  stragglers  had  been  gathered  in,  Digby  again  led 
them  forth  in  the  early  morning  ;  and  proud,  and 
confident,  and  sanguine,  resumed  his  interrupted 
march.  A  little  band  it  was  now — diminished  to  one 
half,  but  strong,  and  nerved  to  hope  and  vigour,  ready 
to  strive  unto  the  death  for  the  leader  who  had 
pardoned  and  befriended  them. 

But  it  needs  not  to  follow,  step  by  step,   along  the 
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stony  paths  where  fate  now  led  them  :  hunger  and 
privation,  heat  of  sun,  and  drenching  rain,  and  the 
heart-sickness  of  hopes  deferred,  which  day  by  day 
must  have  come  inevitably  to  leaders  and  led  ;  and 
when,  at  last,  after  toil  and  struggle,  they  seemed  at 
length  to  have  neared  their  goal — when  worn  and 
weary,  but  still  undaunted,  harassed  by  foes  more 
numerous  than  they,  vexed  with  false  rumours, 
bewildered  often  with  contrary  reports,  they  had  come 
at  length  within  sight  of  Carlisle,  it  was  only  to  receive 
through  an  escaped  prisoner  from  the  covenanting 
army,  the  death-blow  to  their  illusions. 

Montrose  had  already  retired  beyond  the  Border  : 
had  taken  refuge  in  his  mountain  fastnesses,  whither 
as  Digby  and  Langdale  agreed  sorrowfully,  'twould 
be  a  folly,  nay,  a  crime,  to  follow  him.  Still  hoping 
against  hope,  they  pressed  on  a  space  further,  and 
crossing  into  Scotland,  found  themselves,  finally,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dumfries,  where  the  ill-news 
they  had  heard  already,  was  confirmed  to  them  without 
a  doubt. 

A  long  discussion  now  took  place  between  the 
leaders  and  chief  officers  concerning  their  present  and 
future  plans,  regarding  which  a  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  had  latterly  become  apparent.  Digby  was 
anxious  to  fall  back  upon  Carlisle,and  risk  a  skirmish  (it 
could  be  no  more)  with  outlying  regiments  of  Leslie's 
army,  or  else  evading  them,  return  to  Newark,  where 
he  could  still  do  service  in  the  Royal  cause.  Lang- 
dale,  a  cooler  and  more  cautious  soldier,  with  little 
love  of  Quixotry  about  him,  set  his  influence  boldly 
against  either  alternative,  denouncing  the  first  as  sheer 
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self-destruction  ;  the  second,  as  loyal  indeed,  but 
utterly  impracticable.  The  country  to  the  south  of 
them  was  overrun  with  Covenanters — each  step  en- 
compassed with  a  thousand  perils,  and  the  scheme 
more  like  to  ruin  themselves  than  in  any  fashion  to 
serve  the  King.  His  own  plan  was  to  disband  the 
men,  who,  dispersing  quietly  in  twos  and  threes, 
would  endeavour  to  regain  their  distant  homes,  or 
find  employment  in  the  towns  they  would  pass 
through  ;  whilst  he,  with  Digby  and  the  other  officers, 
whose  rank  exposed  them  to  much  greater  danger, 
would  find  their  way  to  the  sea  coast,  and  take  passage 
for  the  Isle  of  Man. 

"  Whilst  there,"  he  said,  "  we  need  not  sure  be  idle, 
but  can  gather  about  us  men  and  means  for  fresh 
attempts  ;  and  possibly  even,  if  fate  should  so  favour 
us,  cross  over  to  the  coast  of  Ireland,  where  strife 
and  struggle  may  be  had  in  plenty  for  such  as  seek." 

The  other  officers  agreed  with  Langdale.  Still 
sore  at  heart  at  Digby's  late  displeasure,  distrustful 
of  his  rashness,  or,  perhaps,  actuated  by  less  worthy 
motives,  they  had  not  of  late  drawn  well  together, 
and  now  threw  their  influence  unanimously  into  the 
scale  against  him. 

Digby,  after  a  hard  struggle,  yielded  to  necessity ; 
and  after  sorrowfully  reviewing  his  shattered  force, 
and  proving  to  himself  the  impossibility  of  further 
striving,  disbanded  and  discharged  them  ;  and  accom- 
panied by  Sir  Marmaduke  and  some  of  the  other 
officers,  the  rest  proceeding  by  a  different  route  but 
with  the  same  purpose  as  themselves,  set  forth  on 
their  hazardous  journey  to  the  coast. 
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Many  and  great  the  perils  they  surmounted  ; 
long  and  weary  seemed  the  hours  of  travel,  beguiled 
for  the  most  part  with  wild  plans  and  projects  for 
their  brief  sojourn  in  the  new,  strange  land  to  which 
they  were  bound  :  and  now  it  was  Digby  who  strove 
to  hearten  his  companions,  and  picture  to  himself 
most  vividly  the  laurels  that  might  even  now  be 
waiting  for  them. 

"  I  have  long  affected  a  trip  to  Ireland,"  he  said, 
cheerily  ;  "  nor  will  I  quarrel  with  Fate  that  sends 
me  thither,  though  in  such  sorry  fashion.  I  trow  she 
hath  good  fortune  still  in  store  for  us,  and  marry, 
once  upon  the  shores  of  Man,  the  first  fair  wind  will 
waft  me  further." 

"  'Tis  an  ill  wind  brings  good  to  no  man,"  said 
Langdale,  smiling,  despite  himself,  at  his  friend's 
brightening  hopes  and  sanguine  mood — at  the  brave, 
buoyant  temperament  that  he  shared  so  little.  "  Yet, 
for  mine  own  part,  I  hate  the  sea,  and  Man — aye,  and 
the  whole,  ill  business  ;  and  I  would,  in  good  truth, 
we  were  free  on't." 

But  sometimes  Digby 's  fancies  proved  contagious, 
and  all  would  give  themselves  to  eager  plans,  and  ar 
momentary  hopefulness  would  come  upon  them,  light- 
ening for  a  time  the  toils  and  perils  of  the  way,  and  the 
memories  of  past  pain  and  disappointment.  Or  again, 
their  mood  was  broken  by  a  hot  pursuit,  a  narrow 
escape,  a  hiding  deep  in  fern  and  bracken,  and  when, 
abandoning  their  steeds,  they  went  on  foot,  a  weary 
walk  down  an  old  water  course,  or  a  brief,  troubled 
rest  in  barn  or  cottage — till  at  length  the  wide  blue 
sea  lay  spread  before  them  ;   and  Langdale  took  off 
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his  plumed  hat,  as  he  thanked  God  reverently  that 
they  at  last  were  safe — that  their  goal  was  at  hand. 
And  they  felt  safe,  now  that  they  trod  upon  the 
firm,  hard  sand  that  stretches  brokenly  along  the 
western  coast,  and  felt  the  fresh  breeze  blowing  along 
the  low  sand-hills,  and  saw  the  bright,  red  sun  dipping 
slowly  into  the  azure  sea. 

There  were  a  few  poor  fishermen  mending  nets  upon 
the  shore,  who  after  a  little  demur  agreed  to  find  a 
boat  to  take  the  travellers  across  to  Man. 

''  They  loved  the  King,"  they  said,  "  although  too 
poor  to  serv^e  him  ;  had  kinsmen  also  with  Montrose's 
army,  and  were  glad  to  give  the  King's  soldiers  a  help- 
ing hand,  even  though  it  lay,  as  this  did,  beyond  their 
proper  business.  They  had  often  crossed  to  Man 
when  the  sea  was  fair,  as  it  of  late  had  been,"  and  now 
with  Digby's  winning  smile  and  Langdale's  purse, 
would  have  gladly  taken  them  as  far  again. 

But  when  the  matter  was  at  last  arranged,  and  the 
men  were  at  their  post,  and  the  sail  ready  to  hoist,  and 
the  officers  gathered  together  on  the  beach,  Digby  all 
in  a  moment  changed  his  purpose,  and  declared 
roundly  that  he  could  not  go  further.  A  sudden 
impulse,  a  reviving  hope  had  on  a  sudden  obtained 
possession  of  him;  and  bade  him  turn  aside  again,  and 
work  his  way  in  secret  and  disguise  back  to  the  King, 
for  whom  he  had  already  dared  so  much — to  obtain,  it 
might  be,  fresh  instructions  from  him — to  serve  him 
with  his  sword  or  with  his  pen. 

Our  readers  must  imagine  the  distressed  amazement 
of  Sir  Marmaduke,  as  he  saw  his  comrade  prepare  to 
leave   him,  in  such  haste,  and  with  so  little  thought, 
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and  on  a  mission  of  such  exceeding  peril.  At  first  he 
was  astounded  only,  but  in  another  moment  he  was 
angry.  "  'Tis  a  mere  fool's  errand,"  he  said,  sternly, 
after  a  few  words  of  earnest  counsel  had  failed  utterly 
of  their  effect;  and  the  other  officers  had  remonstrated 
coldly,  and  then,  giving  up  the  task,  had  turned  away, 
and  taken  their  places  in  the  boat  without  him.  The 
unfriendliness  had  but  grown  deeper  these  last  days, 
and  were  Langdale's  counsels  powerless  to  shake 
Digby's  resolutions,  theirs  neither  could  nor  should. 
"  A  mere  fool's  errand,"  he  repeated  yet  again  ;  "  nor 
do  you  well  to  leave  me  thus  ;  good  service  to  your 
King  is  ready  to  your  hand  ;  yet  you  must  needs  turn 
back  into  the  very  country  of  the  foe,  where  every  step 
will  bring  you  a  new  peril,  every  hand  be  turned 
against  you,  every  tongue  quick  to  betray  you,  and  to 
yield  you  up  a  victim  to  your  folly." 

"  I  know  all  that,"  said  Digby,  earnestly,  '*  and  yet  I 
tell  you  my  work  lieth  yonder,"  and  he  pointed  back 
to  the  far  south,  where  the  long,  level  horizon  was  now 
wrapt  in  purple  haze,  and  the  heavens  above  were 
flecked  and  studded  with  fleecy  clouds  of  rose-colour 
and  gold,  with  a  pale  intense  blue  spread  out  between. 
Far,  far  away,  further,  much  further  than  his  eyes 
could  see,  lay  in  truth  his  goal. 

'*  Then  why,  in  Heaven's  name,  not  do  it  sooner, 
when  you  were  full  a  hundred  miles  the  nigher  to  it  ?  " 
said  Langdale,  angrily,  and  then  remembering  that 
Digby  had  wished  to  do  so,  he  changed  his  tone  to 
one  of  pleading,  and  begged  him  to  reflect  on  the 
risks  that  he  would  have  to  run. 

"  Nay,  I   have  counted  that,"  said  Digby,   lightly. 
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"  and  yet  methinks  my  duty  points  me  there.  I  know 
not  yet  what  mischief  hath  been  wrought  by  that  same 
hickless  mishap  under  Sherburn.  I  know  not  if  my 
Sovereign  needeth  me,  nor  if  my  hand  can  yet  repair, 
though  but  a  fraction  of  the  evil  wrought.  I  know 
not,  and  I  somehow  yearn  to  know,  what  hath  by  this 
been  meted  to  Prince  Rupert ;  not  that  a  traitor's  fate 
be  aught,  or  should  be  aught  to  me,  and  yet  some  in- 
stinct presseth  me  to  ask  of  him,  as  of  one  whom  I 
once  loved." 

"  Aye,  I  trow  thou  wilt  soon  turn  tender  over  him, 
doth  he  but  sink  low  enough  to  need  thy  pity,"  said 
Langdale,  smiling,  despite  his  vexation,  at  this 
womanly  phase  in  his  friend's  character.  "  'Tis  ever 
thine  to  love  the  fallen — as  thou  didst  but  now  those 
coward  loons  of  thine,  who  had  nigh  lost  thee  by 
their  foolery." 

"  I  trow  Rupert  will  take  better  heed  than  trust 
himself  to  that  same  mercy,"  said  Digby.  "  I  trust 
we  next  shall  hear  of  him  in  Holland,  or  some  such 
likely  haven  beyond  the  reach  of  King  or  Parliament." 

"  1  think  not  with  you,"  answered  Langdale,  gravely. 
"  Methinks  this  Prince  will  dare  his  fate,  and  stand  by 
it ;  but  for  yourself,  my  lord,  surrender  to  our  will. 
Come  with  us  to  the  haven  we  have  chosen  ;  work 
with  us  there  in  loyal  striving  to  the  end.  The  road 
you  choose  is  thickset  with  privation — more  perilous 
to  you  than  to  the  most  of  us.  We  would  not  know 
you  in  your  foemen's  hands.  We  would  not  see  our 
general's  head  a  little  higher  than  the  King's." 

"  I'faith,  I  look  not  to  so  high  an  honour,  yet  will  I 
take  what   fortune  meteth  me,"   said  Digby,  with   a 
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quiet  earnestness,  that  checked  the  further  words  on 
Langdale's  Hps. 

The  hour  was  ah'eady  late  :  the  sun  was  nearly  set, 
and  Langdale  clasped  his  friend's  hand  in  his  own,  in 
reluctant  farewell.  Then  he  joined  the  other  officers, 
who  raised  their  hats  in  silent  leave-taking,  and  the 
word  was  given  to  start. 

Digby  stood  and  watched  them  as  they  pushed 
slowly  from  the  shore  :  watched  them  still  as  they 
receded  from  him  :  the  small  barque  further  and  fur- 
ther with  every  moment  borne  lightly  as  a  sea-bird 
over  the  quiet  sea. 

There  were  thoughts  deep  in  his  breast  which  kept 
him  silent :  thoughts  of  his  friend  who  was  receding 
quickly  from  him — of  the  long,  lone  journey  to  which 
he  himself  was  bound  ;  and  it  may  be  of  a  little  barque 
that,  tossing  upon  the  river  Humber,  had  been  the 
first  link  of  a  lifelong  chain  that  grew  still  sweeter, 
even  although  it  grew  more  hopeless,  as  days  went 
on.  Presently,  through  the  gathering  mist,  a  faint 
God-speed  rang  over  the  water,  and  just  as  shore  and 
land  grew  dim  and  indistinct,  Langdale  saw  Digby 
raise  his  hand  in  a  last  farewell.  He  saw  him  stand- 
ing by  the  water's  edge,  a  proud  and  graceful  figure 
truly,  and  far  behind  him  lay  the  glory  of  the  sunset 
in  one  vast  and  gorgeous  pall  of  gold  and  crimson, 
changed  into  purple  where  the  low  hills  kissed  it, 
and  where  the  night-mists  hid  the  desolate  path 
which  Digby  was  so  soon  to  tread.  And  as  Langdale 
watched,  the  whole  was  blotted  out  before  him,  and 
he  turned  aside  with  a  heartfelt  prayer  that  that  path 
might  not  be  fatal  to  his  friend — that  his  chivalry 
might  yet  meet  with  its  reward. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

"  Let  some  of  the  guard  be  ready. 
Croiii.  "  For  me? 

Must  I  go  as  a  traitor,  then  ?" 

Shakespea7-e. 

RUPERT  was  sitting  at  the  table,  quietly  writing. 
His  face  was  proud,  calm,  impenetrable.  He 
seemed  utterly  oblivious  that  in  the  same  Castle, 
beneath  the  same  roof,  men  were  even  now  considering 
his  fate — whether  he  should  leave  that  room  free, 
honoured,  and  acquitted,  to  resume  his  proud  position 
in  the  armies  of  his  King,  or  as  a  prisoner,  dishonoured 
and  condemned.  It  was  life  and  death  that  they 
discussed  there,  and  it  was  more  ;  for  life  was  little  to 
him  in  comparison  with  his  honour,  which  until  now 
had  been  without  a  stain. 

Those  around  him  marvelled  at  his  self-possession, 
at  his  perfect  calm.  It  was  not  the  calm  of  innocence, 
though  he  was  indeed  guiltless  ;  nor  of  security,  for 
though  he  hoped,  he  knew  also  that  he  had  cause  to 
fear.  It  was  the  calm  of  iron  resolution,  of  unshaken 
courage,  that  had  settled  upon  his  determined  face, 
and  made  it  at  once  so  proud  and  so  impassive. 

His  chaplain,  Dr.  Watts,  was  with  him  ;  and  it 
needed  no  words  to  tell  how  great  and  anxious  was 
his  sympathy.  Maurice  was  there  also,  pacing  the 
room   with   hasty  strides,  and  starting  at  every  sound 
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that  reached  him.  Those  days  since  the  arrest  had 
been  days  of  misery  to  him.  He  stopped  when  Roland 
entered,  but  did  not  speak. 

"Well,  Sir  Roland,  what  news  bring  you?"  said 
Rupert  at  once,  laying  down  his  pen  and  glancing 
calmly  towards  him,  yet  speaking  with  an  irony  that, 
perhaps,  in  a  measure  indicated  the  acuteness  of  his 
suspense.  "  Have  those  grave  and  honourable  gentle- 
men spent  thought  enough  or  time  enough  upon  the 
consideration  of  Rupert's  guilt }  Methinks  that  some 
had  long  ago  condemned  me  !  Are  they  friends  who 
still  strive  on  so  obstinately  ?" 

"  I  know  not,  Highness,"  said  Roland,  sadly.  "  His 
Majesty  is  still  in  court.  Naught  hath  transpired  of 
their  deliberations.  I  came  to  advertise  your  Highness 
of  the  arrival  of  Sir  Edward  Sherborne." 

"  Ha  !"  said  the  Prince,  eagerly,  "  and  what  of  him  ? 
He  is  one  at  least  who  should  have  trust  in  Rupert, 
for  we  have  seen  some  strife  together.  Goeth  he  to 
the  court  or  not,  Roland  ?" 

"  No,  Highness,  he  may  not.  There  is,  for  the 
present,  no  admittance  there." 

"  'Tis  well,"  said  the  Prince,  quietly,  though  a  swift 
expression  of  disappointment  crossed  his  face.  "  At 
this  juncture  he  could  scarcely  serve  me."  He  made 
as  though  to  resume  his  writing,  but  the  next  instant 
looked  up  suddenly.  "  Methinks,"  he  said,  "  that 
there  are  steps  approaching."  Then,  after  a  pause,  in 
which  the  sounds  grew  clearer  : — "  The  time  is  come, 
my  friends,  to  learn  my  destiny." 

There  was  no  shadow  now  upon  his  face,  no 
faltering  in  his  voice  (though  his  companions  felt  their 
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hearts  stand  still)  ;  only  a  graver  look  perchance  than 
usual,  a  brave,  undaunted  challenging  of  fate.  He 
rose  as  he  spoke,  and  quietly  put  aside  his  papers.  He 
had  not  finished  doing  so  when  the  door  opened,  and 
the  Knight-Marshal,  Sir  Edward   Sydenham,  entered. 

He  addressed  the  Prince  respectfully  : 

"  Your  Highness,"  he  said,  '*  'tis  my  duty  to  inform 
you  that  the  court  hath  agreed  upon  a  verdict,  and 
await  your  presence." 

"  I  am  ready,"  replied  the  Prince.  "  I  presume  that 
my  brother  may  bear  me  company." 

"As  it  shall  please  your  Highness." 

Maurice  could  resist  no  longer.    He  sprang  forward. 

"  Sir  Edward,"  he  said,  "  is  the  Prince  acquitted?" 

But  the  Knight-Marshal  replied  coldly  that  it  was 
impossible  to  anticipate  the  verdict  of  the  court. 

"  And  neither  would  I  hear  it  save  from  the  lips  of 
my  Sovereign,"  said  Rupert,  haughtily.  "  Sir  Edward, 
I  am  ready.  I  follow  you."  Then  he  turned 
suddenly  and  grasped  the  chaplain's  hand — a  strong, 
fervent  clasp — sole  witness  to  the  flood  of  thoughts 
that  surged  within  him.  When  should  they  meet 
again,  and  how? 

A  choked  ''Gott  segnet  Dick  !''  was  the  chaplain's 
answer ;  then  Rupert  turned  again  away  from  him, 
and  passing  his  arm  through  his  brother's,  signified 
haughtily  his  readiness  to  proceed. 

The  guards  closed  in  silence  round  them,  but 
though  Maurice's  face  flushed  angrily,  Rupert  seemed 
scarcely  even  to  perceive  their  presence.  On  the  way, 
he  conversed  in  low  tones  with  his  brother,  speaking 
calmly  as  usual,  but  in   a  foreign  tongue  ;   his  step 
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meanwhile,  firm  and  soldierly,  his  mien  unbending  as 
of  wont.  Sir  Edward  marked  him  with  increasing 
wonder,  there  was  something  so  strange  in  his  un- 
shaken calm. 

As  they  reached  the  council-chamber,  they  were 
met,  to  their  surprise,  by  Digby.  His  dress  was 
travel-stained,  his  cheek  flushed  with  hasty  riding: 
his  eyes  as  they  fell  suddenly  on  Rupert — and  from 
Jiiin  turned  questioningly  to  his  guards — were  shaded 
with  a  strange  expression, in  which  each  read  a  different 
meaning — triumph,  or  pain,  or  merely  wondering — 
but  no  word  passed  between  them. 

Rupert  strode  on  haughtily,  with  a  glance  of  min- 
gled anger  and  defiance,  but  Digby  drew  aside  to  let 
them  pass  ;  and  whispering  to  Sir  Edward  Sydenham, 
a  grave  look  came  upon  his  face.  A  momentary 
hesitation — a  movement  as  if  he  would  have  with- 
drawn— another  question  to  the  officer  on  guard,  and 
then  he,  too,  entered  the  council-room,  and  ap- 
proached the  King. 

Charles  looked  unusually  grave  and  melancholy, 
but  an  expression  of  mingled  surprise  and  relief 
passed  over  his  face  as  he  remarked  Lord  Digby's 
entrance,  and  signed  to  him  to  wait  his  leisure. 

Digby  drew  back  a  little,  and  placing  himself  of  set 
purpose,  in  such  a  position  as  to  see  clearly  without 
himself  being  seen  by  the  prisoner,  awaited  in  silence 
the  rising  of  the  court.  His  eye  glanced,  meanwhile, 
keenly  and  searchingly  around  the  circle,  as  though 
he  would  read  on  their  faces  the  judgment  oi  their 
hearts  :  and  then,  with  an  expression  half  stern,  half 
sad,  rested  at  last  on  the   proud,  resolute  figure,  that, 
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towering  alike  in  dignity  and  stature  above  its  sur- 
rounding guards,  moved  slowly  yet  firmly  up  the  hall- 
There  was  a  moment's  softening  of  the  dark,  stern 
face,  could  he  have  but  seen  it  ;  but  he  did  not  :  it 
was  when  upon  first  entering  the  court,  the  Prince  had 
looked  towards  the  King. 

The  King  did  not  return  the  gaze,  and  the  nobles, 
grave  and  thoughtful,  seemed  rather  to  avoid  than 
court  his  glance.  A  man  less  brave  might  have  been 
daunted  by  their  aspect,  but  Rupert  was  not.  The 
anger  that  had  blazed  up  at  the  sight  (jf  Digby  still 
shone  in  his  eyes,  and  curled  his  lips  to  scorn  fulness  ; 
and  if  in  his  inmost  heart,  the  calm  was  giving  way, 
and  dark  fears  crowding  upon  him,  he  gave  no  out- 
ward sign  in  which  his  foes  could  triumph;  as,  leaving 
his  brother,  he  walked  slowly  to  the  place  appointed 
him,  and  made  a  slight  and  formal  reverence  tc>  the 
King. 

Digby,  looking  upon  him,  felt  his  old  strong  ad- 
miration rising  high  within  him — blended  with  a  sudden 
pity  for  his  fate  ;  for  seeing  the  grave  faces  of  the 
m-en  who  had  judged  him,  he  doubted  but  little  that 
his  guilt  was  proven — and  what  that  meant  iJigby 
knew  too  well. 

There  was  a  moment's  sc)lemn  pause,  and  then  at 
last  Charles  turned  and  looked  upon  the  prisoner — a 
keen,  cold,  scrutinising  gaze  from  which  every  lingering- 
sign  of  love  was  banished.  Maurice's  heart  sank 
within  him  :  so  did  Roland's — Rupert's  face  did  nc^t 
change.  In  all  his  life,  in  his  proudest  hour  of  victory 
he  had  never  more  boldly  fronted  fate  than  nozu  :  aiid 
yet,  we  cannot  doubt  that  there  was  stern  anxiety  in 
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his  heart,  a  keen  and  deadly  fear  of  the  disgrace 
which  might  be  meted  him — for  the  point  of  the  sur- 
rendered sword  was  turned  towards  him. 

Richmond,  who  was  seated  next  the  King,  rose 
with  a  sudden  impulse,  and  addressed  him  in  low, 
hurried  tones  ;  but  what  he  said  was  scarcely  lis- 
tened to. 

Then  the  King  raised  his  hand,  and  while  a  deep 
silence  fell  upon  the  court,  the  verdict  was  read. 

With  the  first  words,  the  expression  on  Digby's  face 
changed  visibly,  and  he  turned  his  glance  questioningly 
from  the  nobles  to  the  King — from  the  King  to  the 
Prince  :  surprise,  relief,  incredulity,  almost  replacing 
each  other  in  quick  succession  upon  his  expressive 
face.     For  the  verdict  ran  thus: 

The  Prince  was  pronounced  guiltless  of  treason, 
treachery,  or  dishonour  ;  of  any  or  the  least  want  of 
courage  or  fidelity,  the  single  charge  of  indiscretion 
being  alone  brought  home  to  him. 

A  fair  verdict,  surely  ! — fairer  in  all  seeming  than 
most  even  of  his  friends  had  hoped  or  prayed  for  ;  but 
was  that  all?  Brows  might  grow  light,  and  hearts 
beat  more  freely — but  was  there  nothing  more  to 
come  ?  Was  there  no  sword  to  be  rendered  back  to 
him  ?  No  commission  to  be  restored  ?  No  order  of 
banishment  to  be  rescinded  .•*  No  word  of  kindness, 
of  forgiveness  even,  to  greet  his  acquittal .''  Apparently 
none.  When  the  declaration  was  read  to  the  end,  the 
King  rose  hastily  and  left  the  council- table — the 
nobles  followed  his  example.  Some  few  among  them 
glanced  towards  Rupert,  yet  not  in  gratulation,  but  in 
surprise.     Why  did  he  wait  there,  when  his  acquittal 
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had  been  spoken — when  he  was  once  more  free  ? 
They  had  done  with  him,  and  he  with  them.  He  saw 
that,  but  he  hardly  understood.  Surely  he  had  been 
pronounced  innocent  ?  He  glanced  half  questioningly 
at  the  nobles — at  the  King  :  then,  at  last,  the  bitter 
truth  was  realised.  His  innocence  was,  indeed,  ac- 
knowledged, yet  he  must  suffer  as  one  proved  guilty  : 
his  commission  was  still  to  be  withheld — his  King's 
love  and  favour  also.  His  honour  was  pronounced 
stainless — but  his  punishment  must  still  be  endured. 

The  very  wording  of  the  declaration  could  only 
make  its  sense  more  bitter  :  the  terms  "  right  dear  and 
well-beloved  nephew,"  contrasted  strangely  with  the 
harshness  meted  him.  Truly  his  heart  might  swell 
with  disappointment — his  flashing  eyes,  his  flushing 
cheek  upbraid  the  scanty  justice  of  the  King  I  What 
a  mere  mockery  the  trial  had  been,  if  tJiis  was  the 
ending !  That  it  was  the  ending  was  only  too 
apparent. 

His  friends  had  now  drawn  closer  round  him  : 
their  voices  fell  half-hearkened  on  his  ear  :  his  brother's 
hand  was  upon  his  arm  to  lead  him  away. 

Rupert  did  not  resist. 

There  was  passionate  anger  surging  in  his  breast : 
there  were  words  of  reproach  and  bitter  indignation 
in  his  heart,  and  on  his  lips,  but  they  were  not  uttered. 
He  knew  already,  perhaps,  the  stern  impracticability  of 
those  who  sat  there  :  who  had  met  and  pondered  and 
given  judgment:  perhaps,  for  all  his  bitter  humilia- 
tion, his  pride  was  still  too  strong  to  appeal  to  them 
for  pity,  and  justice  had  been  meted  to  him — though 
in  a  fashion  of  their  own  :  and  so,  when  he   felt  at 
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last  his  hard-won  self-control  on  the  point  of  failing- 
him,  his  pent-up  passion  ready  to  burst  its  bonds,  he 
turned  away  abruptly,  as  the  King  and  his  nobles  had 
already  done  ;  and  free  this  time  to  take  his  course, 
he  bent  his  steps  to  the  apartment  which  he  had  left 
so  recently — a  prisoner,  indeed — but  nourishing  high 
hopes  within  him.  He  moved  on,  grave  and  silent  ; 
he  did  not  speak  a  word  as  he  traversed  the  long 
passages  and  entered  his  own  room.  He  took  no 
notice  of  Prince  Maurice,  who  had  followed  hastily, 
and  who  now  hung  about  him  in  affectionate  triumph  : 
fe  ling  only  that  the  Prince  was  spared  to  him  :  that 
the  proud  name  was  unstained.  He  did  not  notice 
Dr.  Watts,  or  listen  t-  >  his  warm  congratulations,  but 
sat  down  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  ;  it  might 
have  been  in  deep  thought ;  it  might  have  been  in 
anger  or  despair  :  perhaps  it  was  all  these,  but  it  was 
not  a  mood  which  Roland,  who  followed  him,  might 
dare  to  interrupt. 

Meanwhile,  the  court  of  war  being  now  concluded, 
the  King  summoned  Lord  Digby  to  a  more  private 
and  familiar  audience,  at  which,  how^ever,  Richmond 
and  some  few  others  were  invited  to  assist,  and  at 
which  the  Viscount  was  bidden  to  relate  in  detail  the 
results  of  his  mission,  and  the  adventures  which  had 
befallen  him  in  its  accomplishment. 

Digby,  a  little  graver  and  more  thoughtful  than  of 
wont,  complied  readily  with  the  King's  command, 
relating  simply  but  succinctly  his  first  successes,  and 
deploring  frankly  the  disaster  in  which  his  generalship 
had  ended,  and  of  which  he  had  already  written  to  the 
King.     He    sketched    briefly   their  onward  progress, 
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enlarged  more  on  the  movements  of  Montrose,  whose 
least  action  in  such  a  moment,  was  fraught,  he  knew, 
with  powerful  interest  to  them  all :  detailed  his  reasons 
for  again  returning ;  and,  questioned  by  Charles, 
touched  lightly  on  his  journey  back  when,  alone,  un- 
friended, solitary,  his  path  had  been  beset  with  peril. 
For  foes  had  been  on  every  side  of  him,  and  coolly  as 
he  told  the  story,  it  was  many  hours  since  he  had  had 
food  or  rest  ;  and  he  had  ridden  hard  for  very  life,  not 
once  but  many  times  ere  he  had  reached  his  goal 
And  when  he  reached  it,  had  he  been  contented — 
satisfied  ?  When  his  long,  perilous  journey  was  con- 
cluded— when  the  task  that  he  had  set  himself  was 
finished,  and  he  reached  the  little  Royalist  stronghold 
where  the  King's  welcome  awaited  him — when  the 
hue  and  cry  of  his  pursuers  died  behind  him,  and 
quietly,  at  last,  and  slowly,  he  could  lead  his  wearied, 
panting  steed,  foam-flecked  and  trembling,  along  the 
well-known  street — had  he  given  himself  up  to  his 
needed  rest — secure  and  satisfied  that  his  task  was 
fulfilled  ?  No,  another  and  stranger  work  lay  ready 
for  him,  and  he  must  not  rest  or  loiter  until  it 
was  done. 

Engaged  as  he  had  been  in  strife  and  peril,  no  news 
had  reached  him  until  he  arrived  in  Newark  of  the 
later  movements  of  Prince  Rupert,  or  the  solemn 
denouement  which  was  now  at  hand.  But  neither 
had  he  at  all  forgotten  him  ;  he  had  thought  of  him, 
as  he  had  said  to  Langdale,  and  with  a  frequency  that 
surprised  himself,  and  of  which  he  could  not  compre- 
hend the  reason.  It  was  not  regret,  for  he  still  held 
him  guilty — nor  yet  triumph,  though  he  held  him  as 
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his  enemy  ;  it  was  rather  the  outcome  of  a  late  com- 
passion for  one  who  had  fallen  from  such  high  places, 
and  to  whom  his  fall  had  been  so  terrible.  He  was 
fain  to  know  the  end,  it  may  be,  of  that  strange 
treason,  or  that  stranger  madness,  which  had  led  him 
to  his  ruin.  Had  he  quitted  England  ?  Had  he 
joined  the  rebels  ?  or  did  he  linger  still,  disgraced,  but 
perhaps  repentant,  in  the  futile  hope  of  his  King's 
forgiveness?  The  further  alternative  that  he  would 
come  to  Newark  had  been  from  the  outset  scouted  by 
Lord  Digby.  It  could  scarce  be  looked  for,  he  had 
said  more  than  once,  that  a  guilty  man,  and  such  he 
held  him,  should  thrust  his  head  into  the  lion's  jaws 
and  dare  the  fate  that  there  awaited  him — that  must 
await  him  if  his  guilt  were  proved  :  and  yet,  even  as 
he  said  this,  he  had  half  despised  the  Prince  that  he 
had  not  dared  it,  and  held  it  yet  another  proof 
against  him.  But  now  when  at  last  he  arrived  at 
Newark,  his  feelings  changed  :  for  Rupert  had  after 
all  come  thither,  had  dared  his  fate,  had  asked  a 
trial — was  waiting  even  now  to  hear  his  doom.  The 
last  thought  came  home  to  Digby  with  a  sudden 
pang — a  pain,  a  pity,  a  revulsion,  maybe,  from  the 
blind  bitterness  that  he  had  nursed  within  him.  It 
should  have  been  to  him,  or  so  men  fancied,  an  hour 
of  triumph  :  this  Prince,  this  traitor,  was  his  enemy  ; 
the  work  that  now  was  near  its  ending,  was  Digby 's 
own  ;  but,  somehow,  triumph  was  absent  from  his 
breast :  he  seemed,  indeed,  to  shrink  away,  to  recoil 
involuntarily  from  the  very  crisis  he  had  washed  for 
— to  reproach  his  fate,  perhaps  his  folly,  which  had 
brought  him  there  to  witness  or   to  share  in  it.     He 
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would  fain,  if  he  could,  have  turned  away  again,  or,  at 
least,  have  lingered  in  some  quiet  hostel,  away  from 
the  scene  that  already  fancy  had  brought  too  vividly 
before  his  mind — apart,  aloof  from  that  crowded 
court,  from  the  accusing  words,  from  the  prisoner 
standing  in  their  midst,  calmly,  perhaps  proudly 
waiting  until  his  doom  was  told.  It  was,  perhaps, 
the  thought  of  that  proud,  calm  face  that  moved  him 
most.  It  was  one  thing  to  wish  in  theory  a  rival's 
downfall  :  another  to  look  on  in  cold  blood  at  a  brave 
man's  disgrace  ;  and  although  his  heart  was  still  full 
of  passionate  resentment,  Digby  bore  within  him  a 
certain  softness,  or  a  certain  chivalry,  that  at  this 
moment  seemed  to  make  his  victory  more  painful  than 
another  man's  defeat.  He  would  have  given  much 
just  then  that  he  had  been  with  Langdale  on  the 
shores  of  ]Man,  or  levying  forces  for  the  King's  service 
amidst  the  green  Irish  hills — anywhere — anyivhere 
save  in  the  town  of  Newark,  within  sight  and  hearing 
of  Rupert's  doom.  So  he  thought  and  felt  for  the 
moment,  but  for  the  moment  only.  For  all  his  change- 
fulness,  for  all  his  tenderness,  there  was  no  cowardice, 
physical  or  moral,  in  Digby's  nature.  He  would  not 
turn  when  he  had  reached  his  goal,  he  would  not  shirk 
or  shrink  from  his  own  handiwork,  he  could  not  hold 
himself  aloof,  indifferent,  when  such  a  scene  was  being 
enacted — when  such  a  fate  was  being  weighed  in  the 
balance — Vv'hen  such  a  verdict  was  being  spoken. 
Weary,  exhausted,  chilled,  and  hungered,  as  he  might 
well  be,  sorely  in  need  of  rest  and  food — he  could  not 
rest,  or  take  his  pleasure,  eat,  drink  and  sleep  as  was 
his  wont,  when  that  was  going  on  so  nigh  to  him  that 
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he  had  done  his  best  to  bring  about  !  It  was  in  the 
hostel  parlour  that  the  news  had  reached  him,  and 
now,  leaving  untouched  the  food  that  he  had  asked 
for,  and  gathering  from  the  host's  brief  answers  that 
no  time  was  to  be  lost,  he  issued  forth  again  into  the 
streets,  and  arriving  speedily  at  the  Castle  gate,  made 
himself  known  to  those  on  guard,  and  was  at  once 
admitted  to  the  court. 

We  have  seen  how  he  met  Rupert,  and  in  the 
meeting  his  old  ire,  his  old  distrust,  rose  momentarily 
within  him  :  but  it  did  not  last.  Standing  a  spectator 
in  that  crowded  court,  listening  to  that  solemn  de- 
claration, that  seemed  to  him,  as  it  did  to  Rupert,  a 
mockery  rather  than  an  acquittal :  his  latent  chivalr^ 
rose  again  triumphant,  and  its  claims  this  time  were 
not  to  be  gainsaid.  Anger,  distrust,  and  fierce 
passion  had  hounded  him  to  the  pursuit  of  Rupert  ; 
had  followed  the  Prince  to  the  very  verge  of  the  abyss 
into  which  he  had  so  nearly  fallen  ;  and  now  in  his 
strange  inconsistency,  his  sudden  burst  of  sympathy,. 
or  perhaps  the  innate  justice  of  his  nature,  he  would 
fain  stretch  out  his  hand  to  draw  him  back.  Lang- 
dale  had  said  well,  that  did  the  Prince  fall  low  enough, 
then  Digby  would  soon  forget  his  wrath  ;  but  it  was 
not  only  this  that  swayed  him.  Had  the  Prince  been 
guilty  indeed,  as  he  had  deemed  him,  a  harsher  punish- 
ment should  have  been  his  portion,  though  Digby's 
heart  had  bled  to  sign  the  warrant,  but  it  was  different 
now.  As  it  had  been  with  Strafford  once,  so  now 
again — the  guilt  unproven — the  penalty  inflicted  ;  and 
Digby's  soul  revolted  in  him  at  the  injustice  done. 
He  whom   the  law  holds   innocent,  should  stand   as 
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innocent.  Since  the  men  who  tried  him  had  ap- 
proved him  guiltless,  to  what  purpose  doth  he  stand 
condemned  ?  Digby,  passionate  in  pity  as  in  anger, 
felt  himself  moved  on  a  sudden  to  intercede  for  him — 
his  rival — his  enemy — but  his  old  comrade  also — whom 
others,  who  had  loved  him  better,  had  so  cruelly 
wronged. 

But  it  was  no  time  then  to  plead,  to  intercede  ;  the 
rules  of  the  court  admitted  no  interruption,  and 
Digby  for  the  time  being  was  constrained  to  wait. 
But  this  time  the  impulse  was  not  a  passing  one  : 
his  feelings  were  too  deeply  stirred  :  his  resolve  too 
earnest.  Now,  when  he  stood  before  the  King,  when 
his  own  story  had  been  told,  the  King's  commendation 
for  his  faithful  service  (not  the  less  faithful,  surely, 
that  it  had  been  unfortunate)  still  sounding  in  his 
ears,  his  thoughts  reverted  once  again  to  Rupert,  the 
longing  to  aid  him  and  to  serve  him  became  stronger 
still.  He  had  stood  a  moment  silent,  and  somewhat 
thoughtful — had  made  a  motion  as  though  he  would 
withdraw,  then  he  turned  impulsively  to  the  King : 

"My  liege,"  he  said,  "would  you  forgive  my  boldness ; 
I  fain  would  crave  from  you  a  moment's  hearing." 

The  King  looked  surprised,  less,  perhaps,  at  his 
favourite's  request  than  at  the  hesitation  with  which  it 
was  preferred. 

"  You  may  speak  boldly,  my  Lord  Digby,"  he  said, 
kindly.  "  We  doubt  not  what  you  have  to  say  to  us 
be  leal  and  knightly  as  your  recent  service." 

Digby  bowed  profoundly,  and  his  colour  rose. 

"  My  liege,"  he  said,  with  something  still  of  depre- 
cation in  hi?  eyes  and   in   his  voice,    "  I    thank  you 
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heartily.  Yet  'tis  not  for  myself  I  plead,  but  for 
Prince  Rupert.  My  liege,  his  sentence  was  a  harsh 
one  at  they^rj/  ;  it  hath  not  yet  been  cancelled^ 

A  change  passed  momentarily  over  the  King's 
countenance  :  was  it  anger — amazement  ?  could  it  be 
relenting  ?  Before  Digby  or  others  could  read  it 
rightly,  a  look  of  inflexible  sternness  had  taken 
its  place. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  during  which  the 
courtiers  looked  doubtfully  at  each  other.  It  was 
most  unusual  to  question  the  decision  of  a  court  of 
war — a  court  at  which  the  Sovereign  had  presided  ; 
and  one  less  privileged  than  Digby  had  scarcely  dared 
attempt  it ;  but  it  was  \hQ previous  sentence  he  alluded 
to — that  sentence  which — or  so  men  thought — he  had 
helped  himself,  in  his  first  bitterness,  to  formulate. 
The  court  had,  in  fact,  pronounced  ?io  sentence — had 
made  only  a  simple  "  declaration,"  that  in  most  things 
Rupert  had  not  been  found  wanting.  It  had  given  110 
sentence,  but  the  previous  one  was  unreversed.  The 
fact  was  evident  to  all  who  stood  there — they  saw  it 
now,  if  not  before  :  but  they  wondered  none  the  less 
that  it  was  Digby  who  had  brought  it  to  the  front. 

"  My  Lord  Digby,"  said  Charles,  coldly,  at  last, 
"  we  have  promised  you  a  hearing  :  your  loyalty  hath 
earned  it  :  our  grace  conceded  it  :  nor  will  we  lightly 
withdraw  our  pledge.  Say  then  what  you  will,  but 
see  that  it  be  brief,  and  remember  that  a  King's 
judgment  may  not  lightly  be  impugned." 

The  tone  no  less  than  the  w^ords  implied  rebuke, 
and  there  were  others  present  ;  but  Digby  stood  his 
ground  unflinchingly. 
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"My  liege,"  he  said,  "have  I  offended,  I  crave 
forgiveness.  Yet,  since  your  Majesty  will  deign  to 
hearken,  'twould  ill  beseem  me  to  withdraw  my  suit." 
He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  continued  very 
earnestly  :  "  'Tis  no  traitor,  sire,  believe  it,  truly,  whose 
cause  I  now  abet  and  take  upon  me.  His  peers,  not 
an  hour  since,  have  approved  him  innocent,  yet  is  he 
made  to  suffer  as  one  guilty.  My  liege,  such  judgment 
hath,  methinks,  a  flaw  in  it  that  dims  its  usefulness  and 
mars  its  excellency." 

The  King's  brow  darkened  visibly,  but  Digby 
continued  : 

"  Nay,  my  liege,  mistake  me  not  nor  judge  me  bold 
nor  yet  discourteous,  that  I  plead  with  a  so  great 
insistance,  and  measure  less  my  words  by  my  true 
fealty  to  my  Sovereign  than  by  the  urgency  of  my 
necessity.  Hath  this  Prince  sinned,  let  him  take  his 
punishment — but  in  the  lawful  measure  of  his  guilt. 
Hath  he  sinned  by  treason — let  him  die  the  death, 
nor  I,  nor  any  loyal  man  gainsay  it ;  but  hath  he 
sinned  alone  by  indiscretion — and  this  his  peers  have 
judged  concerning  him — then  let  him  not  either 
abide  a  sentence  which,  given  a  priori,  is  beyond  his 
deserts." 

His  voice  had  fallen  to  intense  earnestness,  but  at 
first  there  was  no  answer  : 

Then  the  King  turned  and  glanced  keenly,  ques- 
tioningly  round  the  circle. 

"  Since  Lord  Digby,  hath  arraigned  his  Sovereign 
for  default  of  judgment,"  he  said,  presently,  "  be  there 
one  amongst  you  will  uphold  his  accusation  ?  " 

His  tone  was  grave,   rather  than   displeased,  and 
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Richmond,  who  had  already  done  his  best  to  aid  the 
Prince,  came  forward. 

"  Our  King's  decisions  are  unassailable,"  he  said, 
respectfully,  "  yet,  doth  your  Majesty  license  our  lips 
so  far,  I  fain  would  add  my  poor  persuasions  to  the 
Lord  Digby's  eloquence  :  would  urge  again  what  I 
did  urge  in  court — if  not  a  greater  justice,  as  he  hath 
it,  at  least,  my  liege,  a  greater  leniency." 

The  other  nobles  were,  however,  of  a  different 
opinion ;  and  Goring  said  bluntly  that,  ''to  his  thinking, 
the  fall  of  Bristol  should  have  lost  twenty  Palatines." 
"  And  thus  have  lost  to  us  the  bravest  hand,  the 
most  loyal  heart  the  which  our  cause  can  boast  of," 
said  Richmond,  warmly;  and  then  more  gravely,  "yet 
would  I  neither  he  be  quit  of  punishment,  since  he 
hath  earned  it.  He  hath  erred,  certes — let  the  gen- 
eralship be  forfeit  ;  he  hath  served  us  loyally,  from  my 
soul  I  credit  it — let  his  sword  be  rendered  him." 

"  For  me,"  said  Hyde,  "  I  argue  somewhat  dif- 
ferently. The  Prince  hath  lost  us  an  important  city — 
hath  lost  it  to  us  by  his  indiscretion.  'Tis  only  fitting 
that  the  sword  be  forfeited,  which  should  have  kept  it." 
The  King's  face  was  very  stern  as  he  turned  to 
Digby,  but  that  noble  answered  boldly. 

"  My  liege,  for  those  who  deem  him  guilty  such 
answers  are  but  just  and  fitting.  Fo'  .ne,  my  argument 
is  in  his  innocence  ;  'tis  true  that  twelve  hours  since  I 
also  doubted  him — that  earlier  still  I  blamed  and 
I  accused  him ;  but  those  to  whom  the  task  was  given 
to  sift  and  prove  him,  tc  acquit  or  to  condemn  him, 
have  decided  otherwise.  I  have  not  read  the  grounds 
of  his  defence,  but  they  are  deemed  sufficient ;   I  have 
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not  heard  the  witnesses  in  his  behalf,  but  they  are 
deemed  reliable.  A  case  like  this  demands  no 
medium  :  he  should  stand,  or  he  should  fall.  Doth 
your  Majesty  acquit  him  of  treason  and  of  cowardice — 
'tis  a  bare  justice  to  restore  his  sword  to  him  ;  his 
sentence  was  pronounced  before  his  trial — it  should, 
certes,  be  reversed.  Nay,  then,  my  liege,  I  ask  it  as  a 
favour,"  he  added  warmly,  after  a  moment's  struggle 
with  himself,  "and  I  have  never  asked  a  boon  before." 

This  was  true  :  with  all  his  services,  and  they  were 
many,  Digby  had  never  sought  reward  or  recompense, 
and  this  Charles  knew  full  well :  but  either  his  resent- 
ment was  still  too  recent,  or  he  felt  that  what  he  had 
denied  to  Richmond,  and  to  Arundell,  what  he  was 
unable  or  unwilling  to  concede  for  justice  sake,  he 
could  not  yield  to  Digby's  prayers. 

"  Seek  other  boon,  my  lord,"  he  said,  presently, 
"  and  we  pledge  our  word  that  we  will  gladly  pleasure 
you.  The  verdict  of  a  court  of  war  may  not  so 
lightly  be  reversed,"  and  then  rising,  he  left  the 
council-room,  followed  by  the  greater  number  of  his 
nobles.  Digby  was  not  among  them — with  a  haughty 
reverence  he  retired. 


CHAPTER.  XXIII. 

"  His  noble  nature — 
I  think  it  once  was  noble — was  abused, 
By  the  base  machinations  of  his  foes.'" 

J'ohanna  Baillie. 

RUPERT  was  bitterly  disappointed  at  the  result 
of  the  trial  :  even  when  the  first  surprise  was 
over  the  bitterness  remained  the  same.  It  was  so 
different  to  what  he  had  expected — he  could  not 
understand  it :  he  could  understand  least  of  anything 
the  King's  inflexibility,  his  coldness,  his  unbending 
sternness.  In  his  more  hopeful  moments  before  the 
trial,  he  had  looked  forward  with  some  emotion  to  his 
first  meeting  with  his  kinsman — had  pictured  to  him- 
self the  kindly  greeting,  had  heard  in  thought  the 
kindly  words,  which,  once  his  innocence  was  established, 
must  surely  be  accorded  him.  And  what  had  hap- 
pened .''  The  King  had  hardly  glanced  in  his  direc- 
tion :  they  had  met,  spoken,  parted,  but  as  prisoner 
and  judge.  The  Prince's  heart  still  burned  within 
him,  as  he  remembered  it. 

As  days  passed  on,  his  position  instead  of  mending, 
seemed  to  grow  more  intolerable.  He  could  hardly  have 
expected  otherwise  :  the  courtiers  wondered  why  he 
still  lingered  there.  He  was  no  longer  the  victorious 
leader — he  was  not,  alas  !  even  the  King's  soldier:  his 
presence  at  the  Council  was  neither  asked  nor  given  : 
his  very  existence  seemed  by  some  forgotten.      But 
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he  stayed  on  in  spite  of  everything ;  refusing  to  accept 
even  tacitly  the  decree  of  banishment  pronounced 
against  him  :  it  would  have  been  better  could  he  have 
resolved  to  do  so.  He  loved  the  King  through  all  his 
pride  and  anger,  and  his  heart  ached  at  his  continued 
coldness — nay,  his  absolute  neglect.  Living  in  the 
same  town,  almost  in  the  same  street,  they  were 
bound  to  cross  each  other's  path — to  meet,  although 
in  public  only,  and  as  the  veriest  strangers  might  have 
met.  The  King  did  not  choose  apparently  to  enforce 
his  absence  (perhaps  Digby's  intercession  had  availed 
him  thus  far),  but  he  totally  ignored  his  presence;  and 
perhaps  Rupert  felt  this  even  more.  Stung  by  the 
King's  treatment,  shamed  in  his  own  sight,  and  in 
that  of  others  by  the  strange  position  in  which  he  was 
placed,  he  now  would  willingly  have  held  aloof  from 
him  ;  now,  softening  would  fain  have  sought  him — but 
his  enemies  barred  the  way — the  breach  was  widening 
steadily.  On  the  other  hand,  he  denied  himself  per- 
sistently to  those  who  could  and  would  have  aided 
him — to  Richmond,  Arundell,  and  others  also  :  to  all 
who  had  been  concerned,  however  unwillingly  with 
the  Court  that  tried  him.  He  did  not  guess  that, 
called  there  by  their  rank,  by  their  King's  command — 
nay,  in  some  cases,  by  their  love  for  him — they  had 
used  their  influence  strenuously  to  serve  him,  and 
had  perhaps  prevented  by  their  presence  a  heavier 
penalty  than  he  had  now  received  :  that  they  had 
argued,  pleaded,  and  entreated  for  him  a  sentence 
less  equivocal,  a  justice  more  complete :  that  even 
Hertford,  who  had  once  been  slighted  by  him  in  the 
matter  of  this  very  town  of  Bristol,  had   yet  joined 
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cause  with  him  on  this  occasion,  and,  as  far  as  might 
be,  stood  his  friend.  He  only  knew  that  they,  and 
others  with  them,  had  sat  in  judgment  and  endorsed 
the  "  declaration,"  even  if  in  their  hearts  they  had  not 
approved  it;  and  he  would  not  consent  to  see  or 
speak  with  them.  It  was  a  pity,  more  than  a  pity,  for 
they  w^ere  full  of  sympathy  and  kindness  towards  him, 
and  even  now  might  have  done  much  to  help  him  ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  his  one  confidant,  Sir 
Richard  Willis,  a  fellow-sufferer,  or  as  he  said — a 
martyr  in  his  cause,  could  hardly  have  been  more 
unhappily  selected.  The  bitter  complaints  of  this 
gentleman  ;  a  strong  sense  of  the  injustice  which 
pursued,  not  himself  alone  but  his  friends  also,  could 
only  at  this  time  increase  the  soreness  that  surely 
could  have  needed  no  increase.  The  result  was  only 
what  might  have  been  anticipated.  Nursing  his  anger 
in  solitude  and  silence,  or  airing  it  in  the  public-halls ; 
irritated  rather  than  repentant,  as  time  brought  no 
amelioration  to  his  position  ;  stung  with  the  King's 
neglect,  the  courtiers'  coldness,  Rupert's  wrath  at 
length  burst  its  bonds,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
enemies,  and  the  astonishment  and  dismay  of  those 
who  wished  him  well.  Even  those  to  whom  no  move 
of  Rupert's  was  surprising  were  unprepared  for  the 
violence  of  an  outbreak,  which,  having  its  origin  in  a 
depth  of  feeling  that  lighter  natures  could  not 
fathom,  seemed  far  less  calculated  to  avenge  his 
wrongs,  than  to  involve  himself  and  friends  in  one 
common  destruction.  Nothing,  indeed,  but  the  most 
bitter  disappointment,  the  direst  sense  of  injustice,  the 
cruellest    sense  of  wrong,  could  have  urged  even   the 
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passionate  Rupert  to  the  course  which  was  now 
suggested  to  him,  aUke  by  his  own  violent  nature  and 
the  counsel  of  his  associates  in  misfortune.  Meanwhile 
the  King's  preparations  for  his  journey  were  now 
completed  :  his  departure  might  at  any  time  take 
place,  although,  with  the  strange  distrust  that  had  of 
late  grown  upon  him,  he  had  not  permitted  the 
precise  moment  to  be  made  public.  He  had  espe- 
cially concealed  his  intentions  from  Prince  Rupert 
and  his  partisans — probably  from  the  fear  that  the 
Prince  might  insist  on  following  him,  but  all  were 
aware  that  his  return  to  Oxford  could  not  be  long 
delayed. 

The  recent  defeat  of  Digby  at  Sherburn,  had  de- 
prived Newark  of  its  principal  bulwark  against  the 
Scots — who  might  therefore  at  any  moment  descend 
upon  it  ;  and  although  Fairfax  again  threatened  to 
invest  Oxford,  the  latter  city,  well  defended  and  ably 
garrisoned,  was  likely  to  offer  Charles  a  securer  haven 
than  could  his  present  abode.  The  King's  stay  at 
Newark  had,  moreover,  been  no  pleasant  one,  and  he 
was  not  sorry  for  many  reasons  to  leave  it  behind 
him.  The  trial  of  Rupert,  for  all  his  seeming  coldness 
had  been  in  truth  indescribably  painful  :  the  strained 
relations  existing  between  them  were  scarcely  less  so. 
Moreover,  the  work  that  had  brought  him  to  Newark 
had  kept  him  longer  than  he  had  at  first  intended, 
had  given  him  much  anxiety  in  the  doing,  and  scant 
satisfaction  when  it  was  done.  There  had  been  much 
wastefulness  in  salaries  and  in  appointments,  and 
little  service  of  lasting  value  yielded  in  return  ;  and, 
when,  with  a  full  sense  of  right,  but  somewhat  peremp- 
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torily,  he  had  set  himself  on  a  sudden  to  reform  these 
abuses,  discontent  and  murmuring  had  repaid  his 
efforts. 

Perhaps  the  hardest  task,  however,  was  the  one 
still  before  him :  Sir  Richard  Willis,  the  present 
governor,  was  not,  as  we  have  seen,  in  favour  with 
him  :  he  had  been,  and  still  was  a  friend  of  Rupert's; 
had  taken  his  part,  not  only  hotly  but  ostentatiously 
in  the  late  troubles,  and  had  supported,  if  not  insti- 
gated, the  rash  and  headstrong  policy  that  he  had 
since  pursued. 

Nor  had  this  even  been  his  only  wrongdoing.  A 
hot,  nay,  violent-tempered  man  at  all  times,  he  had 
quarrelled  also  with  the  country  people :  had  shown 
himself  brusque  and  unconciliatory,  and  in  this  way, 
if  in  none  other,  had  injured  instead  of  helping  the 
King's  interests  in  the  surrounding  district. 

It  seemed  good  to  Charles's  judgment  that  these 
things  should  be  quickly  remedied. 

It  was  early  on  a  quiet  Sunday  morning,  the 
twentieth  day  of  October,  when  the  bells  were 
ringing,  and  the  streets  were  filling  with  gaily-clad 
church-goers,  that  the  King  finally  determined  to 
carry  his  resolution  into  effect,  and  sending  for  Sir 
Richard  Willis  to  his  private  chamber,  broke  to  him 
curtly  and  without  preamble,  the  decision  to  which 
he  had  come  concerning  him. 

"  He  was  about,"  he  said,  **  to  quit  the  town  for 
Oxford — would  leave,  indeed,  that  very  evening,  and 
journey  southward  under  cover  of  the  darkness — for 
the  better  eluding  the  malice  of  the  enemy.  He  had 
decided,  moreover,  to  take  Sir  Richard  with  him,  as 
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captain  of  the  life-guards,  a  post  of  great  honour  and 
consideration,  which  had  recently  been  rendered 
vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Lichfield,  Bernard 
Stuart,  at  Chester.  Sir  Richard's  present  appoint- 
ment," the  King  added,  "  would  be  made  over  (since 
he  could  not  hold  two  such  arduous  offices  at  one  and 
the  same  time)  to  the  Lord  Bellasis — a  man  of  some 
influence  in  the  county,  and  therefore  well-fitted  to 
replace  him." 

To  many  men  the  King's  proposal,  though  un- 
expected, would  have  seemed  sufficiently  reasonable. 
The  post  proffered  was  in  fact  a  most  honourable  one. 
Only  a  brief  while  since,  Rupert,  then  in  favour,  had 
sought  it  for  himself,  whilst  Bernard  Stuart  had  received 
it  as  a  just  guerdon  of  his  loyal  service.  But  the  time 
and  the  manner  were  alike  unfortunate.  It  was  done 
suddenly,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment — or  so  it  seemed 
— with  little  time  for  thought  upon  the  one  hand,  or 
for  preparation  on  the  other.  And  perhaps  Willis 
looked  less  in  his  first  surprise  to  the  proud  position 
offered  him,  than  to  the  loss  of  the  governorship  which 
it  involved.  The  latter  was  indeed  a  point  upon 
which  he  was  not  unnaturally  jealous.  He  knew,  or 
suspected,  that  the  King  disliked  him  (which  made 
his  present  offer  more  astonishing) :  he  knew  that 
complaints  had  been  lately  made  against  him;  and  he 
had  further  gathered  from  recent  rumours  that 
Charles  was  fain  to  contrive  his  removal,  and  that  this 
same  Lord  Bellasis  had  been  named  as  his  successor. 
It  was  perhaps  hardly  wonderful  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, when  the  subject  was  now  suddenly 
broached  to  him,  he  was   more   troubled    than   had 
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been  looked  for,  and  in  great  embarrassment  and  with 
plausible  excuses  prayed  permission  to  decline  the  post. 

"  It  was  an  honour,"  he  said,  "  too  great  and  too 
onerous  for  one  of  his  parts,  and  such  as  he  felt 
himself  unfitted  to  fulfil."  And  when  this  argument 
was  courteously  negatived,  he  urged  another  with  still 
greater  earnestness,  though  with  the  same  respect. 
He  prayed  the  King  to  remember  also,  that  did  he 
force  this  post  upon  him,  his  foes,  so  far  from  holding 
it  as  he  did  in  his  own  heart,  an  unmerited  honour, 
would  deem  it  rather  a  disgrace  to  him,  to  be  thus 
suddenly  taken  from  his  governorship  ;  so  in  lieu  of 
raising  him  as  His  IMajesty  would  intend,  it  would 
rather  lower  him  sensibly  both  in  honour  and  repute. 

But  Charles's  decision  was  already  taken,  and  he 
would  not  change  it.  He  replied  briefly,  and  with  some 
asperity,  that  "  it  was  no  disgrace  to  be  so  near  his 
person  ; "  and,  then,  taking  the  matter  as  already 
concluded,  without  awaiting  further  protestations,  or 
condescending  to  further  argument,  dismissed  Sir 
Richard  somewhat  curtly  from  his  presence. 

After  this,  the  hour  for  divine  service  having 
already  sounded,  the  King  presently  called  his  staff 
about  him,  and  attended  also  by  the  members  of  his 
household,  rode  in  state  as  was  his  wont,  to  the  parish 
church.  Rupert  was  there  also  :  his  place  not  far  re- 
moved from  his  kinsman's  ;  and  as  he  sat  or  stood, 
listened  or  prayed,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  other 
thoughts  rose  hot  within  him,  looking  on  the  dark, 
grave,  melancholy  face — so  close  to  him  in  its  actual 
presence,  yet  in  coldness,  in  lack  of  sympathy,  so  hope- 
lessly removed. 
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When  the  service  was  ended,  the  King  rode  back  as 
he  had  come,  through  streets  Hned  with  curious 
crowds,  not  over  hearty  but  respectful  in  their 
greeting,  and  loyal  to  all  intents  and  purposes  ;  though 
somewhat  troubled  at  his  recent  regulations,  and  the 
rumours  that  were  spread  abroad.  Was  it  true  that 
Willis  was  to  be  removed  from  them  ?  that  Bellasis 
was  to  be  their  governor  ? 

The  gloom  upon  Sir  Richard's  face,  as  he  walked 
back  with  Rupert  to  his  quarters,  seemed  to  many 
minds  sufficient  answer,  until  a  few  hours  later  every- 
thing was  made  known. 

Roland,  who  had  been  absent  on  some  business  of 
the  Prince,  returned  only  when  the  blow  had  fallen, 
to  find  the  quiet  little  town  in  utter  ferment — strange 
reports  flying  from  one  group  of  idlers  to  another,  and 
a  vague  presentiment  of  evil  brooding  ominously  over 
all.  Richmond,  whom  he  met  coming  from  the  Castle, 
followed  at  a  little  distance  by  Hyde  and  Digby,  was 
the  first  to  put  the  mystery  into  words. 

"  The  Prince  hath  lost  himself,"  he  said  to  Roland  ; 
"  and  this  time,  I  much  fear  me,  without  excuse  or 
palliation." 

"  But  what  hath  happed  ?  'Tis  all  a  mystery,"  said 
Roland,  with  a  sudden  pallor  on  his  cheek  that  neither 
the  hasty  ride  nor  the  long  days  of  fatigue  had 
brought  there :  and  even  as  he  spoke,  his  mind 
roamed  rapidly  to  every  probable  misdemeanour  that 
the  Prince  could  have  committed,  without  in  any  wa> 
approaching  the  true  version  of  the  case. 

"  He  hath  done  what  Goring,  Jermyne — his  most 
mortal  foes  in  fact,  would  have  counselled  him  to  do," 
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said  Richmond,  his  sternness  yielding  a  little  to  a  deep 
regret  "  Methinks  His  Highness  is  nigh  frenzied, 
betwixt  his  disappointment  and  the  King's  neglect. 
Elseway  he  had  not  forgotten  all  respect  unto  His 
Majesty,  all  the  love  and  deference  of  the  past." 

"  Surely  he  did  not  forget  that  ? "  said  Roland, 
anxiously ;  for  his  heart  told  him  it  was  all  too  likely. 

Richmond  forthwith  related,  at  length,  what  had 
occurred.  That  the  Prince,  with  Gerard  and  Sir 
Richard  Willis,  had  suddenly  presented  themselves 
before  the  King's  house,  and,  notwithstanding,  that 
they  were  denied  admittance,  had  violently  forced 
themselves  into  his  very  presence,  as  he  sat  at  dinner. 
That  they  then,  not  content  with  their  unruly  entrance, 
had  further  taken  it  upon  them  to  reproach  Charles, 
each,  turn  by  turn,  accusing  his  severity — nay,  more, 
his  injustice ;  and  recapitulating  their  several  grievances 
with  a  vehemence  that,  springing  from  unbridled 
passion,  was  wanting  in  the  commonest  respect  Sir 
Richard  Willis  was  at  first  the  most  heated  ;  but, 
presently,  Rupert  came  also  to  the  front,  and,  it  was 
said,  had  even  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword. 

"  But  that,"  concluded  Richmond,  "  can  I  scarce 
bring  myself  to  credit" 

Digby,  who  with  Hyde  had  come  up  during  the 
recital,  laughed  shortly  in  reply.  There  was  an  air 
of  mingled  triumph  and  amusement  upon  his  face, 
that  contrasted  strangely  with  the  grieved  countenance 
of  Richmond,  and  also  with  his  late  bearing  towards 
the  Prince.  He  saw,  perhaps,  in  this  new  offence,  the 
justification  of  his  former  enmity,  and  he  was,  more- 
over, under  the  influence  of  one  of  those  fierce  gusts 
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of  passion  which  Rupert's  conduct  had  so  often  roused 
within  him.  His  own  name  too  had  been  roughly- 
handled  in  the  late  stormy  scene :  nay,  Gerard  had 
roundly  styled  him  a  traitor,  vowed  even  that  he 
would  prove  him  so — and  Gerard  at  this  time  was 
Rupert's  friend. 

Roland,  without  heeding  Digby,  prayed  the  Duke 
to  tell  him  further.  He  was  anxious  now  to  hear  the 
worst,  if  indeed  the  worst  had  not  been  told  :  the 
feelings  of  the  King — the  Prince's  fate.  Richmond 
hastened  to  satisfy  him. 

"His  Majesty,  angered  and  insulted,  as,  alas!  well 
he  might  be,  did  not  even  deign  the  Prince  an  answer. 
He  rose  abruptly  to  leave  the  room,ordering  Willis  to 
follow  him  ;  but  Willis  rudely  refused  to  do  so,  alleging 
that  his  wrongs  required  a  public  satisfaction." 

"  After  which  insolence,"  interrupted  Digby,  "  His 
Majesty  was  moved  to  passion,  and  commanded  them 
to  appear  no  more  before  him  :  enforcing  his  com- 
mands with  divers  threats,  which,  I  take  it,  were  but 
too  well  merited.  Rupert,  without  more  ado,  strode 
from  the  room  with  his  brother  and  his  friends,  and  I 
trow  will  speedily  quit  Newark.  Leastways,  after  so 
strange  an  outbreak,  he  doth  not  well  to  linger 
amongst  loyalists.  Meanwhile  you,  Roland  Arundell  " — 
turning  sharply  upon  him — "  will  you  still  uphold  the 
fortunes  of  a  traitor  ?  " 

"  I  have  promised  to  follow  him  to  the  death,"  said 
Roland.  '*  Shall  I  break  that  promise  at  the  instance 
of  his  foe  1  "  And  his  glance,  stern  and  reproachful 
for  all  its  earnest  sorrowing,  was  turned  full  upon 
Digby 's  face. 
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Digby  did  not  blench  from  it :  he  laughed  lightly. 
"  His  Highness  hath  foes  of  a  more  inconvenient 
nearness  to  his  august  person  than  I  am,"  he  said 
meaningly  ;  "  his  own  unbridled  passions,  to  wit,  and 
the  indiscretion  of  his  friends.  If  he  ruin  not  many 
more  beside  himself — then,  of  a  verity,  am  I  griev- 
ously mistaken." 

"'Tis  the  saddest  pity  that  this  hath  chanced  us,"  said 
Richmond,  "  but  comes  a  leak  in  the  proudest  vessel : 
man  knoweth  not  how  soon  'twill  founder.  This  one 
mischance  at  Bristol  is  the  cause  of  all." 

"  You  are  still  the  Prince's  friend,  Duke  ? "  said 
Digby,  in  surprise. 

"  I  was  an  hour  since,"  said  Richmond,  sadly,  "  and 
I  say  not,  even  now,  my  friendship  hath  gone  from 
him.  He  hath  deeply  sinned,  that  much  I  grant  you, 
but  he  was  goaded  to  the  deed,  I  trow,  and  repent- 
ance may  come  faster  than  we  wot  of." 

"  He  hath  also  more  need  of  friends,  my  lord,  that 
he  be  more  misfortunate,"  said  Roland. 

"  And  so,"  said  Digby,  '*  like  a  true  knight  and 
paladin  you  stand  by  your  colours  whilst  they  hold 
together,  e'en  though  they  be  nailed  to  an  unfriendly 
mast.  How  read  you  the  motto  on  our  Standard,  lad.'' 
Can  you  mutter — truthfully — '  For  a  King  ! '  and  yet 
go  hand  in  hand  with  one  who  hath  defied  his  King 
in  open  Court  ?  " 

The  words  were  spoken  impressively,  and  struck 
suddenly  to  Roland's  heart.  He  turned  away 
abruptly  and  in  silence  :  his  thoughts  for  a  moment 
sought  the  past,  when  to  love  Rupert  and  to  serve 
the  King  had  been  to  him  terms  almost  synonymous. 
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Were  those  days  gone  for  ever  ?  Those  duties  which 
had  been  so  sweet  to  him,  would  they  never  again 
hnk  together  ?  to  serve  the  one,  must  he  forswear  the 
other?  He  remembered  all  the  counsels  of  his  youth: 
the  cause  that  he  had  loved  and  struggled  for  ;  the 
fame  to  which  his  heart  was  wedded,  as  to  his  only 
lady-love  :  and  he  thought  too  of  the  kindness  of  the 
Prince,  and  the  gratitude  he  owed  to  him.  No 
worldly  interest  prompted  him  :  no  hope  of  future 
favour  swayed  his  heart :  no  selfish  fears  deterred 
him.  With  his  honest  singleness  of  purpose,  he 
looked  the  question  in  the  face  ;  then,  he  turned  once 
more  to  Digby. 

"  His  Highness  was  my  first  friend  :  I  cannot  now 
desert  him.  To  serve  him  is  no  treason  to  the  Kingi 
for  he  is  not — will  not  be — in  arms  against  him — nay, 
would  serve  him  faithfully  were  it  permitted  him. 
This  present  passion  seems  the  outcome  rather  of  a 
sore  heart,  than  of  one  disloyal  ;  and  so,  messires,  you 
will  not  blame  me,  that  my  choice  be  taken — that  I 
cast  in  my  lot  with  his  as  heretofore — for  sorrow  or 
for  joy,  as  God  shall  will  it." 

"  Nay,  contrariwise,  I  honour  your  decision,"  said 
Richmond,  kindly :  "  nor  do  I  hold  the  Prince 
disloyal.  Methinks  the  hour  will  come,  and  that  not 
distantly,  when  he  will  bitterly  regret  his  conduct,  and 
wish  by  gallant  deeds  to  make  amends  for  it.  But  I 
doubt  the  King  will  readily  forgive.  The  insult,  for 
such  it  was,  hath  been  too  public.  Sir  Edward  Hyde 
is  of  my  thinking?  " 

"  Nay,  for  me,  I  have  never  liked  the  Prince,"  said 
Sir  Edward,  bluntly,  "  and  now  his  conduct  hath  con- 
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demned  him  utterly.  A  more  disgraceful  scene  I  never 
witnessed,  and  mighty  strange  in  a  King's  Court  and 
presence  :  I  marvel  only  that  it  passed  unvisited.  The 
King,  had  he  chosen,  as  you  well  know,  messires, 
might  have  ordered  one  and  all  of  them  to  be  shot  for 
mutiny." 

"  You  speak  truly,"  replied  Digby,  gravely,  "  and 
the  Prince  must  look  to  himself  a  little,  or  ill  will 
come  of  it.  Yet,  enough  of  him  for  the  nonce,  messires," 
as  he  met  Roland's  appealing  glance  ;  "  'tis  ill  work 
striking  a  disabled  man,  and  I  will  naught  on't !  I 
would  rather  ask  you  of  the  King's  movements.  Doth 
he  leave  to-night  for  Oxford  as  he  purposed  ?  " 

"  There  is  naught  known  further,"  answered  Rich- 
mond, gloomily,  "  an  the  Lord  Digby  can  crave 
knowledge,  there  be  small  use  in  seeking  it  from  others. 
Yet,  between  ourselves,  messires,  there  is  too  much 
mystery.  The  King  hath  counsellors,  it  may  well  be  ; 
but  who  they  be,  or  what  they  counsel,  that  no  man 
knoweth.  I  would  for  myself  that  we  were  out  of 
this.  There  is  poor  protection  for  the  King's  Majesty, 
when  once  the  Scots  are  at  the  gate." 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Digby,  carelessly,  "  I  am  bound 
to  Ireland,  where  report  hath  indeed  already  quartered 
me.  In  a  few  weeks  hence,  messires,  you  may  look 
for  news  of  me." 

"  Indeed  !  well,  I  wish  you  a  fair  journey  and  a 
prosperous  issue,"  replied  Richmond,  courteously. 
"  And  may  we  have  better  times  by  your  return." 

"  Then  mi  revoir,  Duke,  for  the  present.  I  have 
business  waiting  me,  but  I  trust  that  we  shall  meet 
to-night,  at  the  King's  levee'' 
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*'  I  will  bid  your  Grace  farewell  here,"  said  Roland 
Arundell ;  "  and  you  also,  my  Lord  Digby,  and  Sir 
Edward,  since  I  know  not  how  or  when  the  Prince  may 
need  me.  It  may  well  be  that  he  depart  from  hence." 
He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  said,  earnestly  : 
"  Yet,  in  case  we  meet  not  for  some  short  space,  I 
would  thank  you  heartily  for  former  friendliness,  and 
ask  you  still  to  hold  me  loyal,  although  my  duty  to 
my  master  come  between  us." 

"  Farewell,  Sir  Roland,"  said  the  Duke,  kindly,  "  I 
wish  the  Prince  had  other  friends  as  faithful.  Your 
design  is  chivalrous,  your  loyalty  proven  :  I  have  no 
fears  for  you,  and  some  hope  still  for  Rupert.  You 
must  use  your  influence  to  win  him  back  to  us,"  he 
added,  earnestly  ;  "  young  as  you  are,  he  is  young  also, 
and  hath  taken  counsel  much  less  worthy.  For  weeks, 
for  months,  there  may  be  little  stirring — he  will  have 
time  therefore  to  ponder  and  repent  ;  and  I  pray 
Heaven  that  before  the  spring  he  may  once  more  be 
what  we  have  ever  held  him — a  loyal  follower  and  a 
loving  kinsman  to  our  most  gracious  King."  They 
shook  hands,  and  then  with  a  word  from  Digby  and 
his  companion,  Roland  turned  slowly  and  thoughtfully, 
nay,  even  sadly  from  them,  and  pursued  his  way  to  the 
Prince's  quarters,  where  he  learnt  with  no  little  relief 
that  the  Prince  was  within. 

Rupert  received  him  with  his  usual  kindness,  but 
there  was  a  look  of  deep  and  gloomy  thought  upor 
his  face.  His  passion  had,  in  some  degree,  abated 
and  left  him  fully  sensible  of  his  offence.  But  later  in 
the  afternoon,  he  wrote  a  petition  to  the  King,  which 
was  signed  by  Maurice  and  by  others  of  his  friends,  in 
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which  he  prayed  him  with  some  insistance,  that  Willis 
might  either  be  tried  by  a  court  of  war,  or  else,  with 
himself,  receive  permission  to  retire  beyond  sea  :  and 
he  prayed  His  Majesty,  touching  their  recent  action, 
that  he  would  not  hold  them  guilty  of  a  mutiny. 

The  King  replied  to  this  that  he  w^ould  not  christen 
it,  but  none  the  less,  it  looked  very  like  one ;  and 
further,  refusing  the  request  for  a  court  of  war  (which 
could  but  occasion  fresh  embroilments,  besides  delaying 
his  journey  south),  he  sent  them  the  passes  they  had 
desired. 

Rupert,  hurt  and  disappointed,  did  not  dare  further 
to  press  the  matter,  but  with  heavy  heart  completing 
his  arrangements,  left  Newark  early  on  the  morrow, 
with  Roland  in  attendance  ;  and  accompanied  by  many 
of  the  disaffected  officers,  proceeded  to  Wyverton,  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  to 
Belvoir.  Here  they  sent  to  the  Parliament  for  passes 
to  go  beyond  sea  ;  which,  being  offered  only  on  the 
promise  of  never  more  fighting  for  the  Crown,  Rupert 
indignantly  refused,  and  presently  retired  to  Woodstock. 

Meanwhile,  the  King  having  confirmed  the  Lord 
Bellasis  in  his  new  position  as  governor,  left  on  the 
Monday  evening  for  Belvoir  ;  and  thence,  travelling 
almost  night  and  day,  reached  Oxford  without 
adventure  on  the  Wednesday. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Violet :  Are  you  displeased  that  he  is  my  lover  ? 
Murray :  Yes,  I  am  displeased,  for  he  will  not  be  thy  husband. 

Johanna  Bail  lie. 

IT  was  now  nearly  the  end  of  October.  The 
autumn  air  was  damp  and  chilly :  the  sere 
leaves  were  falling  rapidly  in  the  gardens  and  avenues 
of  stately  Oxford  :  and  a  mournfulness  lay  upon  the 
beautiful  old  city  that  had  been  throughout  so  loyal 
to  its  King,  and  would  still  stand  by  him  to  the  end. 
There  was  little  hope  now,  in  the  breasts  of  the  most 
ardent  of  the  Cavaliers,  and  the  news  of  the  campaign 
was  told  in  anxious  whispers,  was  mourned  over  full 
often,  discussed  with  sinking  heart  and  darkening 
eye  :  and  still  no  tidings  of  success  came  to  cheer  or 
to  console.  Since  Rupert's  disgrace  a  few  weeks 
previous,  there  had  been  little  done.  It  seemed  as 
if  his  energy  had  buoyed  them  up,  and  that  without 
him  hope  had  become  impossible.  Even  Digby, 
whose  sanguine  spirit  might  have  effected  something, 
was  away  in  Ireland,  and  the  King's  present  counsellors 
were  for  the  most  part  disheartened  or  incapable.  Some 
few  had,  indeed,  already  begun  to  wish  in  their  hearts 
for  the  Palatine's  return — for  their  own  sakes,  not 
for  his — would  have  wooed  back  with  fair  words  and 
promises  him  who  would  have  come  for  the  love  of 
Charles,  if  they  had  let  him.  Others,  however,  were 
still  obdurate,  and  these  were  greatly  in  the  majority ; 
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the  King,  especially,  remained  inflexible,  and  even 
Rupert  himself,  alone  at  Woodstock,  made  no  further 
effort  to  obtain  forgiveness. 

As  the  weeks  passed  on,  the  King's  fortunes  seemed 
steadily  declining.  The  western  counties  were  indeed 
still  faithful  :  but  the  Royal  army  was  for  the  most 
part  scattered,  and  everywhere  unable  to  cope  with 
the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy  ;  while  at  Oxford, 
itself,  the  prospect  became  daily  more  disheartening. 
There  was  scarcely  the  shadow  of  a  Court  remaining  ; 
scattered  alike  by  the  unhealthiness  of  the  city,  where 
the  plague  had  rather  increased  than  diminished  since 
the  terrible  fire  of  the  preceding  winter,  and  also  by 
the  near  approach  of  the  rebel  army  :  and  although 
a  few  troops  yet  gathered  loyally  round  the  Sovereign, 
and  preparations  were  still  made  to  repulse  the  enemy, 
none  even  of  the  most  sanguine  believed  in  the  possi- 
bility of  long  resistance. 

It  was  during  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  things 
that  Maud  Wyndham  arrived  in  Oxford,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  obtaining  her  father's  release,  or  failing  that, 
to  share  in  his  captivity. 

Taken  prisoner  at  Taunton,  during  the  preceding 
summer,  Lord  Eversleigh  had  been  shortly  afterwards 
conveyed  to  Oxford,  where,  to  the  growing  dismay  of 
the  Presbyterian  party,  of  whom  he  was  now  the  chief 
support,  and  to  the  grief  of  his  tw^o  young  daughters, 
who  prayed  and  strove  for  him  in  vain,  his  detention 
was  likely  to  continue.  A  heavy  ransom  had  been 
proffered,  exchange  proposed,  strong  influence  brought 
to  bear,  but  hitherto  without  success.  Some  said  an 
enemy   had    worked    for  his    detention :   others  that 
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Charles  would  crush  the  Presbyterians  that  he  might 
the  more  easily  treat  with  Cromwell  and  his  Inde- 
pendents ;  but  be  that  as  it  might  the  result  was  the 
same. 

It  had  been  a  weary  summer  for  Maud  and  Monica  : 
hoping  and  striving  as  best  they  might,  learning  to 
wait  as  best  they  could.  There  was  so  little  to  be  done 
— that  was  the  worst  of  it :  Philip  was  busy  with  his 
regiment,  and  could  not  or  would  not  help  them  (since 
that  day  at  Newbury  he  and  Lord  Eversleigh  had  drifted 
apart).  They  had  few  Royalist  friends  or  kinsmen, 
and  their  letters  from  their  father  were  few  and  far 
between,  and  became  more  and  more  dispirited  as 
time  went  on  and  brought  no  prospect  of  a  speedy 
release.  And  yet  Lord  Eversleigh's  position  was  not 
without  some  few  amenities.  He  was  a  prisoner,  it  is 
true,  and  he  had  been  wounded,  but  his  wound  was 
very  trifling,  and  he  had  soon  recovered  from  it ; 
whilst  his  captor  was  a  brave  and  honourable  gentle- 
man, who  treated  him  with  respect  and  kindness,  and 
allowed  him  his  parole. 

"  No  great  hardship,"  Mistress  Heathcote  would 
say,  plaintively,  trying  to  relieve  Maud's  sorrow  if  she 
could.  "He  was,  at  least,  much  safer  as  a  prisoner 
than  leading  those  terrific  strifes,  and  like  to  be 
knocked  over  by  a  bullet,  or  run  through  with  a 
sword,  as  Falkland  and  the  Lord  Carnarvon." 

But  Maud  knew  better  how  her  high-spirited  father 
would  fret  and  fume  at  his  enforced  inaction,  and 
longed  with  all  her  heart  to  cheer  and  comfort  him. 
She  had  yearned  from  the  first  even  to  share  his  cap- 
tivity, if  fate  forbade  him  to  share  her  freedom.     But 
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it  had  not  been  possible  in  those  early  days  for  her  to 
join  him.  The  war  was  raging  then  in  the  south  and 
west,  as  well  as  in  the  midland  counties.  The  Parlia- 
ment had  been  successful  everywhere,  and  at  one  time  it 
was  thought  that  Charles  would  yield  to  them  :  that 
peace  would  be  established,  and  that  Lord  Eversleigh 
with  the  other  prisoners  on  either  side  would  be  thus 
restored  to  freedom. 

This  hope  had,  however,  faded,  and  the  war  went 
on,  with  the  same  vigour  and  the  same  result. 
Berkeley  Castle  had  fallen  late  in  September,  bravely 
defended  to  the  last ;  Basing  House  and  Winchester 
had  been  also  taken,  and  Rupert  had  lost  Bristol  and 
come  to  Newark  to  stand  his  trial,  and  still  no  signs 
had  come  of  a  release  ;  and  Maud's  heart  had  sunk 
lower  and  lower,  and  her  cheek  grown  paler  with  dis- 
appointed hope  :  nor  was  it  until  some  time  past  the 
middle  of  October  that  the  Countess  de  Clare,  who 
with  her  daughter  had  spent  the  summer  in  the  south, 
and  was  now  bound  to  Oxford  on  private  business, 
took  Garnstead  on  her  way  thither,  and  offered  Maud 
the  advantage  of  her  escort. 

The  journey,  though  in  those  days  somewhat 
anxious  and  fatiguing,  was  passed  without  adventure, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day  from  her  de- 
parture from  Garnstead,  Maud  alighted  safely  at  the 
house  of  Lady  Dives,  whose  guest,  by  long  promise, 
she  was  to  be. 

The  meeting  between  Maud  and  her  hostess, 
though  cordial,  was  graver  than  of  wont,  for  Lady 
Dives  also  had  seen  storm  and  trouble  in  those  long, 
weary  months — more  than  Maud  had  done,  and   in  a 
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more  active  and  more  anxious  sphere.  She  had  known 
the  perils  of  a  protracted  siege  :  had  borne  the  rigours 
of  captivity  ;  and  worse  than  all,  received  unwilling 
freedom  in  which  her  husband  might  not  share. 
Lines  of  grief  and  anxiety  were  traced  unmistakably 
on  the  worn,  sweet  face,  that  still,  however,  smiled  a 
welcome  upon  her  fair  young  guest ;  whilst  the  gentle 
tones  gave  ready  sympathy  to  the  past  anxiety,  nay 
even  to  the  present  hopefulness,  that  must  have  made 
her  own  heart-burden  seem  still  more  cruel. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  following  morning 
that  Maud  entirely  realised,  from  the  brief  narration 
of  Lord  Bristol,  the  terrible  trouble  that  had  fallen 
on  her  hostess,  and  which  made  her  own  seem  light  as 
air  in  the  simple  comparison.  For,  with  all  her 
weariness  and  longing  for  his  freedom.  Lord  Evers- 
leigh  at  least  was  safe,  while  Sir  Lewis  lay  in  peril 
of  his  life  :  though  the  death-sentence  pronounced 
upon  him  had  not  been  actually  carried  into  effect. 

But  when  Maud,  shocked  and  troubled,  would  fain 
have  put  aside  her  own  hopes  and  interests  in  tender 
sympathy  with  the  terrible  grief,  the  existence  of 
which  she  had  realised  so  little,  Lady  Dives  shrunk 
as  one  wounded  from  allusion  to  her  trial,  and  gently 
turned  the  subject  to  Lord  Eversleigh's  expected 
coming. 

"  I  have  sent  to  him  to  seek  thee  here,"  she  said, 
presently  ;  "  and  I  marvel  almost  that  he  hath  not 
come  ere  this.  He  rideth  abroad  most  mornings  at 
this  hour,  nay,  and  sometimes  goeth  some  distance 
from  the  gates,  with  my  father,  or  other  of  the 
Cavaliers.     'Tis  twelve  by  yonder  dial,  see  thou,  and 
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the  church  clock  striketh  also :  and  methinks  I  hear 
horses'  hoofs  upon  the  road  outside.  An  'tis  thy 
father,  Maud ;  thou  wouldst  receive  him  privately 
who  hast  waited  long  for  him."  And  so  kissing  her 
tenderly,  but  with  a  long-drawn  sigh  at  the  thought 
of  that  other  meeting  so  wearily  delayed,  she  raised 
the  velvet  hangings  of  the  door  and  passed  slowly 
into  the  adjoining  room. 

But  Maud  had  risen  and  approached  the  window, 
and  now  gazed  eagerly  into  the  street  below,  her 
heart  beating,  her  cheek  paling,  her  eyes  filling  with 
passionate  tenderness,  as  she  saw  in  strength  and 
health  upon  the  threshold  the  father  whom  she  so 
dearly  loved.  And  he  was  not  changed.  Maud  saw 
that  at  once  with  fervent  thankfulness  :  though  his 
face  was,  perchance,  a  little  graver,  his  hair  sprinkled 
with  more  silver  threads,  his  mien  was  proud  and 
stately  as  of  wont,  his  step  was  firm  and  strong  and 
soldierly — those  months  of  weary  waiting  had  left,  or 
so  it  seemed,  no  trace  behind. 

It  seemed  scarcely  a  moment  afterwards,  ere  yet,  in 
her  first  swift  emotion,  she  could  summon  strength  to 
go  to  meet  him,  when  already  his  foot  was  heard 
upon  the  stairs,  a  voice  more  agitated  than  of  wont 
pronounced  her  name  in  eager  questioning :  an 
answering  word  of  welcome  from  Lady  Dives,  and 
then  the  door  was  opened  hurriedly,  and  Maud  was 
clasped  in  her  father's  arms.  For  some  moments 
neither  spoke — only  held  each  other  in  a  long  fervent 
clasp — their  hearts  too  full  for  speech — their  eyes 
telling  more  than  the  most  eloquent  words.  Lord 
Eversleigh  was  the  first   to   recover  his  self-control  : 
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releasing  Maud,  he  still  looked  anxiously  upon  the 
fair,  sweet  face,  where  the  colour  came  and  went  so 
rapidly,  and  the  beautiful  eyes  were  brimming  with 
happy  tears. 

"  My  dear  father  !  "  The  words  came  breathlessly  : 
she  moved,  she  spoke  as  in  a  dream,  but  it  was  a 
dream  of  glad  content. 

"  My  noble  Maud  !  Thou  hast  come  all  this  way  ! 
— hast  dared  so  much  to  see  me !  " 

"  Ah,  father,  yes  !  I  would  have  died  to  see  you  ! 
so  cruel  an  absence — so  long  !  so  weary  !  Yet  you 
are  not  cJianged^'  she  said,  drawing  him  to  the  light, 
"  these  long  months  have  not  told  upon  you  as  I 
feared  they  would,"  and  again  her  voice  shook,  but  in 
trembling,  glad  emotion,  as  she  pressed  his  hand  fondly 
to  her  lips. 

"  Nay,  my  prison  hath  not  been  a  hard  one,"  he 
said,  smiling,  "  and  my  captors  were  most  courteous 
to  me — yet  have  I  pined  for  a  sight  of  thy  sweet  face — 
aye,  and  Monica's,  and  my  old  friends,  and  the  struggle 
that  I  would  fain  have  shared.  And  I  see  not  now," 
he  added,  gravely,  "  I  see  not  now  when  'twill  be 
otherwise — and  chains,  though  gilded,  do  get  heavier 
for  the  wearing." 

And  then  followed  rapid  questions  from  them  both 
— of  Garnstead  and  Monica — of  his  health  and  of  hers. 

"  And  how  camest  thou  hither,  little  daughter,"  he 
said,  presently,  "  through  all  these  long  and  stormy 
ways  ?  1  had  forbidden  thee,  had  I  known  thy  plan, 
joy  though  it  be  to  have  thee  near  me." 

'*  I  came  here  with  the  Countess  de  Clare,  father. 
Lady  Di  is  here,  thou  knowest,  and   ailing  somewhat, 
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as  they  tell  me  ;  and  so,  like  a  good  mother,  the 
Countess  would  be  nigh  to  her." 

"  A  wise  woman,"  said  Lord  Eversleigh,  smiling, 
"  seeing  my  Lady  Di  is  still  so  young,  and  her 
husband  but  a  few  years  older  than  herself.  And  so 
she  brought  my  little  Maud  to  me  !  I  owe  her  more 
of  thanks  than  I  can  tell  thee.  I  trow  thou  art  a 
guest   with  her." 

"  Nay,  my  Lady  Dives  hath  bid  me  welcome,  father, 
and  I  tarry  with  her  an  you  will  permit  me." 

"  Aye,  and  right  gladly  ;  and  am  I  much  beholden 
to  her — not  for  this  only,  but  for  many  kindnesses, 
albeit  she  hath,  poor  lady,  sad  troubles  to  contend 
with.  I  have  written  to  urge  the  pardon  of  her  brave 
husband,  and  may,  I  trust,  avert  the  worst.  I  know 
not  wherefore  men  have  been  so  wrath  with  him, 
seeing  that  he  did  but  his  duty  in  thus  striving,  and 
hath  not  in  a  special  fashion  wrought  against  us. 
'Tis  a  brave  man  ;  I  would  he  were  in  freedom  !  but 
my  word  weigheth  little  nowadays,  since  Cromwell 
and  his  party  be  all-powerful  ;  and  yet  these  Royalists 
be  afraid  of  me,  and  fear,  or  so  'tis  said,  to  let  me 
loose  from  them  !  " 

"  They  must,  they  will,  my  father  !  I  will  beg — 
entreat  it  of  them.  Nay,  I  will  kneel  before  the  King, 
and  he  will  not,  shall  not,  turn  from  me." 

"  But  I  care  not,  my  daughter,  that  thou  shouldst 
kneel  to  anyone,"  said  Lord  Eversleigh,  somewhat 
proudly  ;  "  and  for  influence,  thou  canst  have  but 
little.  Nay,  child,"  as  her  lip  quivered,  and  the  tears 
rushed  to  her  eyes,  "  'tis  no  longer  a  prison  to  me, 
whilst  I  have  thee  to  share  it." 
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Maud  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then  she  said, 
timidly  :  "  I  met  full  many  noble  dames  at  Shrewsbury, 
who,  perchance,  might  aid  me  ;  the  Lady  Dives  hath 
powerful  friends." 

"She  hath,  but  policy  comes  ever  before  friendship. 
Nay,  daughter,  they  have  shown  much  courtesy — 
and  more,  true  kindness — but  will  go  no  further.  If 
some  great  general  were  to  be  made  captive,  if  some 
Court  favourite  were  taken  by  the  Parliament,  why 
then  there  might  be  question  of  exchange  ;  but  not 
till  then.  And  generals  are  few  and  far  between — 
and  not  to  be  risked  lightly  ;  and  Prince  Rupert 
lingereth  still  at  Woodstock,  in  disgrace  and  un- 
repentant ;  and  the  Lord  Digby " — with  a  sudden, 
swift  glance  into  Maud's  face — "  is  in  Ireland  still, 
nor  like  to  leave  it — tampering,  it  is  whispered,  with 
the  Lord  Ormond,  and  fomenting  fresh  divisions — as 
is  his  wont." 

The  colour  flushed  suddenly  to  Maud's  cheek,  but 
she  did  not  answer,  and  presently  the  flush  died  into 
pallor,  and  the  pained  look  in  her  dark  eyes  struck 
her  father  unpleasantly.  Was  it  Digby s  name  that 
brought  it  there  ?  or  perhaps  his  strictures  on  the  man 
she  loved,  and  from  whom  his  iron  will  had  parted 
her?  It  might  be  so,  or  it  might  not,  and  the  doubt 
made  him  turn  and  glance  at  her  again — reading,  as 
it  were,  her  very  soul,  and  yet  doubtful  of  what  he 
read  there,  now  that  the  sudden  rush  of  feeling  had 
subsided,  and  the  sweet,  fair  face  regained  its  calm. 
What  was  the  emotion  that  his  words  had  brought 
to  her?  That  vivid  blush — that  sudden  paleness 
might  have  meant  but  little,  or  it  might  mean  some- 
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thing  deeper  and  more  tender  than  his  own  stern 
heart  knew  how  to  fathom.  It  might  be  indeed,  and 
here  his  brow  darkened,  that  she  had  given  her 
heart  beyond  redemption,  where  he  did  not  will  that 
her  hand  should  follow — might  be  even  now  pining 
away  in  her  fragile  womanhood,  from  the  weariness 
and  hopelessness  of  disappointed  love.  It  was  not 
impossible,  knowing  Lord  Digby's  attractiveness,  his 
own  strong  purpose,  Maud's  passionate  nature,  that 
went  so  strangely  with  her  brave  obedience.  That 
some  grief  or  anxiety  was  upon  her  he  doubted 
nothing  ;  some  pain  more  stringent  than  anxiety  for 
him,  else  why  had  the  fair  face  grown  so  pale,  the 
eyes  so  sad  beneath  their  long  black  lashes  ?  But 
if  these  things  were  a  reality,  how  could  he  breathe 
to  her  the  stern,  strong  purpose  that  was  in  his  heart 
— how  come  between  her  and  that  other  man  to 
whom,  he  doubted  not,  her  love  was  given  ?  How 
speak  in  terms  of  scorn  and  anger  of  one  who  loved, 
and  was  loved  by  her  in  turn  :  who,  haply,  even  now 
was  bearing  in  his  breast  the  pain  and  disappoint- 
ment which  (through  his  fault  also)  had  been,  a  few 
short  years  before,  the  lot  of  Roland  Arundell  ?  And 
yet,  even  as  he  felt  this,  the  old  strong  motive  power 
was  still  within  him — ambition  for  himself  and  party 
— wishing  to  link  himself  more  closely  with  it :  to  make 
his  daughter's  hand  a  bond  of  union  with  other 
leaders  and  with  other  statesmen,  even  as  he  had 
linked  Monica  with  Philip,  less  for  her  happiness 
than  for  the  strengthening  of  his  cause. 

"  Thou  art  looking  pale,  child,  and  strangely  fragile," 
he  said,  presently  ;  "  these  lonely  months  have  told 
upon  thee — thou  art  ivell  ?  " 
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"  Aye,  father,  now  that  I  see  you  so,"  she  said, 
simply ;  and  then  other  questions  were  asked  and 
answered,  until  interrupted  at  length  by  the  entrance 
of  Roland  Arundell,  who,  coming  from  Woodstock  on 
the  Prince's  business,  had  heard  incidentally  of  Maud's 
arrival. 

Lord  Eversleigh  received  him  kindly,  if  a  little 
gravely ;  perhaps  his  coming  at  this  moment  had 
something  in  it  of  a  strange  coincidence,  and  perhaps 
brought  with  it  a  tinge  of  vague  regret.  But  Maud's 
greeting  was  glad  and  eager,  with  rather  the  gladness 
of  a  sister  than  a  friend,  for  it  was  many  months  since 
they  had  met,  and  the  brother  and  sisterly  intimacy 
of  their  childhood  had  been  rather  intermitted  than 
forgotten  in  the  stormy  days  that  had  come  to  both. 
It  was  perhaps  not  surprising,  seeing  all  that  had  in  the 
meantime  happened,  that  each  should  find  the  other  a 
little  changed.  Maud  was  perhaps  so  the  most  per- 
ceptibly. She  had  grown  paler  and  graver  also  during 
this  last  sad  summer,  and  her  eyes  besides  had  a  wist- 
ful look,  which  was  new  to  him,  and  which  Roland 
could  not  entirely  understand,  although  it  troubled 
him  strangely  all  the  same. 

Roland,  on  the  other  hand,  looked  somewhat  older — 
graver  also,  as  if  the  trouble  of  his  friend  and  master 
had  brought  also  pain  to  him  ;  but  his  brow  and  eyes 
had  their  old  frank  sweetness,  and  Maud  saw  thank- 
fully that  his  dawning  manhood  had  lost  him  nothing 
of  his  boyish  guilelessness. 

After  some  short  space  had  elapsed  in  desultory 
conversation,  Maud  asked  eagerly  about  Prince 
Rupert :  Was  there  no  chance  of  his  return  to  favour  .^ 
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Was  there  no  hope  that  he  would   make   submission  ? 

The  words  were  eager,  the  tones  earnest,  and  Roland 
knew  well  the  thought  that  lay  beneath;  for  surely 
Prince  Rupert  once  restored  to  favour  would  lend  his 
influence  to  help  her  father,  would  be  the  best  of 
pleaders  with  the  King. 

He  answered  her  a  little  sadly,  with  some  reluctance. 

"  Alas !  His  Highness  is  in  dire  disfavour,  nor  see  I 
yet  an  ending  unto  it.  The  courtier  lords  be  strong 
against  him — aye,  more — are  wroth  with  me  for  serving 
him,  and  i^w  whom  I  had  thought  my  friends  still 
hold  me  as  before.  'Twill  all  pass,  I  know,  Maud,  yet 
doth  it  irk  me  sore  to  be  misjudged  of  them.  For  if 
I  love  my  master  as  of  old,  so  love  I  not  less  his 
master  and  mine  also,  though  for  awhile  his  coun- 
tenance be  turned  against  us.  And  Richmond,  too, 
alloweth  me  this,  but  others  will  not ;  so  true  it  be 
that  when  a  man  be  down,  his  foes  may  trample  him ; 
but  his  friends,  methinks,  should  stand  by  him  the  better." 

"  As  thou  didst  by  the  Lord  Digby,  at  Auburn 
Chase,"  said  Lord  Eversleigh.  "  Aye,  lad,  I  minded 
thee,  and  liked  thee  for  it,  albeit  he  be  no  friend  to 
me.  How  taketh  he  this  evil  fortune  of  his  brother  ? 
With  much  of  grief  I  warrant  me." 

"  'Tis  so,  in  truth,  my  lord,  with  grief  and  bitterness^ 
for  they  were  much  affected  to  each  other,  despite  the 
many  years  between  them.  And  men  have  said,  though 
I  know  not  the  rights  of  it,  that  he  hath  offered  to 
change  places  with  him,  but  the  House,  after  some 
fair  considering,  refused." 

"A  true  paladin  ! "  said  Lord  Eversleigh,  with  more 
of  bitterness  than  admiration  in  his  voice,  for  a  sudden 
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light  was  in  Alaud's  eyes,  a  sudden  colour  on  her 
cheek,  signs  that  both  he  and  Roland  saw  and  under- 
stood. Then  he  changed  the  theme  abruptly,  and 
Roland  presently  took  leave. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

"  Thou  lovedst  me  once  :  I  know  thou  lovest  me  now." 

Johanna  Baillie. 

SOME  weeks  had  already  passed  since  Maud  first 
came  to  Oxford  :  weeks  that  had  been  partly 
pleasant  and  partly  sad.  Lord  Eversleigh  was  still  a 
prisoner,  his  release  seemed  not  a  whit  more  probable, 
nor  had  Maud  been  able  to  effect  her  purpose  and 
plead  her  cause  before  the  King.  On  the  other  hand, 
her  delight  was  great  to  be  once  more  beside  her 
father  ;  to  cheer  him  with  her  presence  ;  to  help  him 
haply  to  while  away  the  hours  that  otherwise  were  so 
monotonous  ;  to  walk  and  ride  with  him  in  the  quaint 
old  city ;  to  talk  with  him  of  home  and  Monica  ;  to 
fan  afresh  the  failing  hope  of  liberty,  which  repeated 
disappointments  had  almost  quenched  within  his 
heart.  There  was  only  one  thing  which  was  wanting 
to  their  intercourse  and  to  the  perfect  freedom  of  their 
converse  with  each  other. 

Since  the  first  hours  of  Maud's  arrival,  the  name  of 
Digby  had  not  been  breathed  by  either,  nor  had  one 
allusion  to  her  lover  passed  ever  so  lightly  Lord 
Eversleigh's  lips  ;  and  yet  Maud  knew,  knew  too  well, 
perhaps,  for  her  own  happiness,  that  he  had  not  for- 
gotten the  ties  between  them  ;  that  this  silence  was 
only  another  token  of  the  stern  purpose  that  he 
held  within  him,  and  which  she,  with  all  her  love 
and  devotion  towards  her  father,  had  not  dared  to 
question  or  to  thwart. 
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After  Christmas  a  new  excitement,  and  this  time  a 
pleasurable  one,  came  to  vary  the  monotony  of  their 
life  at  Oxford. 

The  news  which  filled  the  old  city  with  rejoicing — 
which  woke  in  her  also  a  heartfelt  sympathy — was 
brought  to  Maud  by  Roland  Arundell  ;  and  the  glad- 
ness in  his  eyes,  in  his  smile,  and  in  his  voice,  betrayed 
to  her  at  once  what  he  had  come  there  to  announce. 

Prince  Rupert  was  restored  to  favour — had  made 
complete  submission  —  was  at  this  moment  at  his 
kinsman's  feet — nay  in  his  kinsman's  arms — restored 
to  trust — to  friendship — to  command. 

This  was  all  at  first  that  Maud  asked — that  Roland 
in  his  first  emotion  told — but  later  the  more  searching 
questions  of  Lord  Eversleigh  drew  from  him  all  he 
knew.  The  Prince,  in  his  lonely  weeks  and  months 
at  Woodstock,  had  felt  more  and  more  regretful  and 
repentant  for  the  evil  that,  all  unwillingly,  he  had 
brought  to  the  King's  cause  in  Bristol's  fall.  He  had 
leartjt  to  understand  his  kinsman's  feelings  in  the 
matter — to  make  allowance  for  his  anger  and  dismay, 
and  the  bitterness  that  had  resulted  therefrom — 
and  his  heart  always  loyal  had  yearned  again  towards 
him.  His  enforced  inactivity,  now  that  a  time  of 
strife  seemed  once  more  nigh  at  hand,  had  become 
first  irksome  and  then  hateful  to  him,  and  the  prayers 
and  counsel  of  his  truest  friends,  if  at  the  time  un- 
heeded, had  yet  not  been  without  effect. 

"  And  so  he  made  a  full  submission  !  "  said  Lord 
Arundell,  who  had  accompanied  his  brother,  and  who 
seemed,  Maud  thought,  well  nigh  as  pleased  as  Roland 
at  the  news,  which  he,  however,  with  some  few  others 
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had  known  the  previous  evening,  when  the  King  had 
sent  the  message  of  forgiveness. 

"  So  full  and  so  free,  man  may  well  say  naught  was 
wanting  to  it,"  returned  Roland.  "  Uncertain  of  the 
full  breadth  of  His  Majesty's  displeasure,  he  sent  unto 
him  a  blank  parchment,  with  his  signature  appended, 
and  prayed  him  write  therein  what  he  would  ha\'e 
him  say,  and  the  course  that  he  must  take,  seeing  that 
he  could  neither  go  with  the  Parliament's  leave,  nor 
stay  with  the  King's.  His  Majesty  was  touched  with 
so  perfect  a  submission,  and  moved  also  by  the 
influence,  prayers,  and  letters  of  his  friends,  of  whom 
men  say  that  Lord  Digby  was  the  foremost." 

"  That  can  I  well  credit — am  in  truth  assured  of  it," 
said  Lord  Arundell,  "  albeit  that  Roland  yet  hangs 
doubts  upon  it.  Gay,  gifted,  eccentric  as  he  be, 
there  be  {^\n  men  have  a  tenderer  heart,  or  forget 
more  swiftly  their  resentment." 

"  Or  their  friendship  either,"  said  Lord  Eversleigh, 
drily.  "  And  so  the  Prince  was  summoned  hither,  and 
I  warrant  came  as  fast  as  might  be." 

"  He  fought  his  way  hither  at  day  dawn,"  answered 
Roland.  "  'Twas  a  near  thing  I  can  tell  you  :  the 
foemen's  lines  being  ever  narrowing.  We  saw  the 
white  tents  of  Sir  Thomas  F'airfax  within  a  few  roods 
of  us,  as  we  rode,  and  the  shimmer  of  arms  as  a 
squadron  mounted  in  pursuit  of  us  ;  but  all  is  well 
that  ends  well,  and  now  the  Prince  hath  been  restored 
to  favour,  meseemeth  I  have  little  else  to  wish  for." 

It  was  only  a  few  days  after  this  that  Maud  sat  one 
morning  deep  in  thought  in  the  mullioned  alcove 
of  Lady    Dives'   pretty  parlour,  looking  down,    half 
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absently,  into  the  busy  street,  a  little  sadness  in  her 
face.  The  excitement  of  Rupert's  coming  had  not 
perceptibly  abated  ;  his  friends  still  triumphed  in  his 
return — the  King  was  still  rejoicing  in  his  presence, 
he,  himself,  busied  in  the  levying  of  troops,  and  the 
defences  of  this  last  bulwark  of  the  Crown. 

There  was  bustle  and  stir  sufficient  in  the  quiet 
collegiate  cit\-,  which  once  had  sat  so  peacefully  amid 
its  circling  hills,  with  its  fair  river  flowing  at  its  feet. 
It  was  less  peaceful  now,  if  not  less  beautiful,  than  it 
had  been  in  those  old  days  ere  the  King  had  come 
there  with  all  the  pomps  and  panoplies  of  sovereignty, 
and  later,  alas  !  the  miseries  of  war.  There  were 
sounds  of  strife  now  for  sounds  of  revelr}^,  and  armed 
men  thronged  the  busy  thoroughfares  and  hustled  the 
peaceful  citizens  in  the  streets.  The  sun  glanced 
down  upon  iron  skull-caps  and  bright  helmets  and 
waving  plumes — upon  burnished  shield  and  glisten- 
ing spear,  whilst  the  stern  tramp,  tramp,  of  a  troop  of 
horse  was  heard  afar  off.  Maud  did  not  heed  them, 
the  sounds  v\'ere  so  familiar  to  her.  They  always 
seemed  to  be  coming  and  going,  returning  from  some 
distant  outpost  —  bound  upon  some  mission  of  peril. 
The  King  had  no  great  army  now,  but  the  western 
counties  still  held  out,  and  Oxford  was  still  the  strong- 
hold of  his  hopes,  which  yet,  alas  !  grew  fainter  day 
by  day. 

The  hopes  of  the  girl  who  sat  there  were  fading 
also,  not  less  fast. 

A  gleam  from  the  setting  sun  was  upon  her, 
crowning  her  fair  young  head  with  a  golden  halo — 
touching  her  soft  brown  locks  and  ivory  profile  with 
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a  glory  that  was  sad  as  well  as  tender — perhaps  the 
more  tender  that  it  was  also  sad — yet  never,  I  think,  had 
she  looked  so  beautiful,  never  won  to  herself  a  more 
passionate  homage,  than  came  to  her  from  the  heart 
of  her  lover,  as,  unwarned  and  unprepared,  he  stood 
in  silence  and  unseen  before  her. 

Lady  Dives  had  not  told  Maud  of  his  arrival  in 
Oxford.  It  may  be  that  she  did  not  know  the  interest 
that  linked  those  two  together  :  it  may  be  that  she 
left  it  to  Lord  Eversleigh  (who,  though  residing  at 
the  Castle,  was  a  frequent,  nay,  a  daily  guest)  to 
impart  it  to  his  daughter,  when  and  how  he  deemed 
most  fitting.  But,  anyway,  they  now  met  unprepared, 
and  in  the  manner  that  Digby,  at  least,  would  most 
have  wished.  He  did  not  speak  to  her  at  first,  how- 
ever ;  he  only  stood  there,  looking  and  waiting,  until 
at  length  she  saw  him — recalled  from  some  long  day- 
dream, in  which  he  must,  I  think,  have  had  a  part, 
for  his  actual  presence  to  seem  so  natural.  Then  a 
glad  rush  of  colour  swept  her  cheek  for  a  moment, 
and  her  eyes  caught  a  soft,  sweet  brightness, 
changing,  on  a  sudden,  to  a  tender  pathos,  which 
touched  her  lover  to  the  heart.  He  knew  it  was  not 
for  his  sake  that  she  had  come  thither,  that  she  had 
braved  the  long  journey,  and  encountered  so  many 
perils  ;  it  was  not  for  him  that  she  had  sat  there 
waiting,  looking  down  upon  the  busy  street,  yet 
seeing  so  little  of  what  passed  before  her  ;  it  was  not 
to  speak  to  him  or  to  listen  to  his  pleading,  and  yet, 
none  the  less,  her  presence  came  to  him  with  a  flood 
of  rejoicing,  a  keenness  of  pleasure,  such  as  his  varied 
life  had  but  too  seldom  yielded  him.     And  to  Maud 
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his  coming  sudden  and  unexpected  was  fraught  with 
eager  thankfuhiess  and  gladness.  She  had  deemed 
him  far  away  in  sunny,  sea-girt  Jersey,  with  the  Httle 
Prince  of  Wales,  or  maybe  with  the  Queen  in  Paris  ; 
or  even,  as  her  father  fancied,  with  Ormond  in  Ireland ; 
and  now  that  he  was  once  again  beside  her,  the  hopes 
which  had  before  been  wavering,  brightened  to  life 
again  in  the  sunshine  of  his  presence.  All  that  he 
had  told  her  in  those  green  lanes  at  Garnstead,  with 
the  pouring  rain,  and  the  lightning,  and  the  thunder, 
lending  a  weird  accompaniment  to  his  impassioned 
words — all  that  he  had  told  her  of  his  deep  love  for 
her — his  will  to  serve  her  and  to  strive  for  her — came 
back  to  her  now  with  a  fuller  meaning  as  she  looked 
into  his  face,  with  eyes  into  which  a  new  hope,  a  new 
confidence  had  suddenl}-  sprung.  He  would  do  that 
for  her  which  she  had  failed  to  do  ;  his  prayers,  his 
influence,  would  win  her  father's  freedom — had  he 
come  there  earlier,  she  doubted  not  Lord  Eversleigh 
had  been  already  free. 

For  Digby  was  his  Sovereign's  friend  and  favourite 
(or  so  men  said  of  him),  high  in  his  favour,  potent 
in  his  counsels,  and  surely  he  who  strove  so  well 
for  Rupert,  could  win  this  little  boon  for  her  and 
hers. 

She  wondered  somewhat  at  the  sudden  gravity 
that,  after  the  first,  had  fallen  upon  his  face  ;  but  he, 
in  truth,  was  gazing  at  her,  with  a  sudden  pain,  a 
keen  anxiety,  seeing,  as  others  did,  the  strange 
fragility  of  form  and  face.  His  proud,  beautiful, 
stately  Maud  !  high-hearted,  eager,  and  impulsive  as 
a  child — so  had   she   been   when  he  had  last  looked 
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upon  her  :  so  had  he  hoped  to  find  her  still.  Instead, 
she  was  a  woman,  calm  and  steadfast,  and  yet 
strangely  beautiful  —  perilously  beautiful,  or  so  it 
seemed  to  him,  and  he  knew  that  grief  had  wrought 
the  change. 

Digby  had  not  the  vanity  or  self-consciousness  to 
look  for  the  source  of  her  sadness  whence,  in  truth, 
it  sprang.  He  attributed  it  rather  to  the  detention  of 
Lord  Eversleigh,  to  her  trouble  for  and  harassing 
thought  of  him  ;  and  a  little  self-reproach  was  in  his 
heart. 

And  Digby  could  long  ere  this  have  freed  Maud's 
father — had  he  but  willed  to  do  so.  It  was  true, 
indeed,  that  there  were  many  obstacles  :  that  the 
King  was  prejudiced  against  Lord  Eversleigh — 
that  the  courtiers  feared  him — that  his  haughty 
demeanour  and  unyielding  nature  had  won  him  here, 
as  elsewhere,  more  foes  than  friends ;  but  Digby's 
influence  was  at  this  time  paramount,  and  he  had  held 
his  peace.  He  had  been  swayed,  indeed,  by  no  ignoble 
motive  :  although  holding  Lord  Eversleigh  to  have 
done  him  wrong,  his  nature  was  too  knightly  to  have 
thus  avenged  itself,  and  Maud's  father,  under  any 
circumstances,  must  have  been  sacred  in  Digby's  eyes  ; 
he  had  done  his  best,  as  far  as  might  be,  in  the  brief 
visits  which  he  had  paid  to  Oxford,  to  soften  the 
burden  of  Lord  Eversleigh's  captivity — to  make  the 
period  of  his  detention  as  little  galling  as  was  possible 
to  so  proud  a  man — nay,  when  his  duty  had  called  him 
elsewhere,  had,  from  a  distance,  watched  over  his  well- 
being,  even  whilst  refusing  to  lift  a  finger  or  to  utter 
a   word   to  procure  his   freedom.      He  had,  perhaps, 
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hoped  on  his  return  to  Oxford  to  reap  the  benefit  of 
his  friendly  offices,  which  were  known  tc^  if  not 
acknowledged  by  Lord  Eversleigh.  He  might,  per- 
haps, have  hoped  that  a  freer  intercourse,  a  closer 
intimacy  than  in  these  troubled  times  was  elsewhere 
possible,  might  destroy  the  prejudices,  and  soften  the 
opposition  of  the  man  who  at  present  held  his  happi- 
ness in  his  hands.  And  he  may  have  hoped  also^ 
with  a  dim,  distant,  barely-admitted  hope,  that  Maud, 
in  time,  moved  by  her  father's  need,  would  crave,  per- 
chance, assistance  from  him,  or  perhaps  come  hither 
in  her  love  and  loyalty  to  share  the  captivity  which 
she  was  powerless  to  end.  That  she  would  shrink  from 
nothing  for  those  she  loved  he  knew  full  well  ;  that 
her  love  for  her  father,  despite  his  sternness,  was  sur- 
passing great,  he  knew  also  ;  and  he  felt  that  were  she 
once  amongst  them,  he  would  see  her,  perhaps,  and 
reason  with  her;  and  it  might  be,  the  greatness  of  the 
service  he  would  render  her  might  avail  him  with 
Lord  Eversleigh  as  well  as  with  herself  It  was  a 
well-laid  plan,  and  it  had  proved  successful  ;  for 
Maud  had  come  to  Oxford,  and  was  now  beside  him  ; 
but,  even  as  he  gazed,  its  selfishness  came  home  to 
him,  dimming  the  moment  of  his  triumph  with  a 
keen  sense  of  shame.  For  it  struck  him,  all  at  once, 
that  he  had  acted  unworthily ;  that  the  part  which  he 
had  played — though  the  world  might  countenance  it 
— was  other  than  it  should  have  been,  less  generous, 
less  self-denying,  less  worthy  of  himself  and  her — less 
fitting  alike  to  his  own  deep  love,  and  to  the  un- 
faltering trust  which  she  had  borne  him.  For  he  saw- 
now  that  she  Jiad  trusted  him,  with  a  tenderness  and 
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a  fulness  of  which  he  had  not  been  conscious,  and 
which  he  knew  now  he  had  not  earned  ;  and  the 
knowledge  kept  him  grave  and  silent  and  thought- 
ful beyond  his  wont,  as  he  listened,  with  new  earnest- 
ness in  his  heart,  to  her  piteous  appeal. 

There  was  a  little  pause  when  she  had  finished,  but 
the  silence  was  a  speaking  one,  and  could  only  give  a 
further  emphasis  to  the  promise  which  was  to  come. 

"  Maud,"  he  said  presently — and,  as  he  spoke,  he 
drew  a  step  nearer,  and  looked  down  with  wistful 
earnestness  into  her  face — "  I  will  do  all  for  you.  I 
will  free  your  father — will  plead  and  strive  as  no  man 
yet  hath  striven,  but — you  must  let  me  ask  you  some- 
thing in  return." 

She  knew  full  well  what  he  would  say,  and  the 
startled  colour  told  him  that  she  did  so  ;  but  when  at 
length  she  spoke  her  words  came  slowly,  almost  re- 
proachfully, and  her  eyes  drooped  beneath  his  gaze  : 

"  Be  generous,  my  lord,  and  ask  me  notJiing!' 

"  I  ivill  be  generous,"  he  said,  quickly  ;  and  then  his 
tone  changed  on  a  sudden  to  eager  pleading.  "  But 
Maud,  Maud,  you  must  not  send  me  from  you,  with- 
out one  word — one  glance,  even,  to  give  me  hope.  I 
have  longed  so — hoped  so — for  this  moment — have 
striven  so  hard  to  hold  me  worthy  of  you.  Why  must 
the  will  of  one  man  come  for  ev^er  between  us  ?  "  But 
then,  as  with  pleading  gesture,  she  would  have  stayed 
him,  a  look  of  swift  anxiety  crossed  his  face,  and  he 
continued  hurriedly,  "  Nay,  it  is  that — that  only.  You 
yourself  have  said  it,  in  that  dear  hour  when  you  con- 
fessed your  love  for  me.  Why  did  I  not  die  with  that 
sweet   thought  within  me — with  the  sweet  hope  that 
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never  since  hath  left  me — to  win  and  claim  thee  for 
mine  own  !  Nay,  you  must  not  blame  me,"  he  said 
more  calmly,  "that  1  profit  me  of  this  unlooked-for 
meeting  to  win  to  myself  a  fuller  pledge,  a  renewed 
assurance  of  what  alone  can  make  my  happiness,  or 
make  life  valuable.  Oh,  Maud  !  my  darli?tg !  have 
you  no  word  for  me  ?  "  And  all  the  pathos  and  the 
tenderness  of  his  nature  seemed  gathered  into  his 
voice,  so  strangely  and  so  earnestly,  that  a  far  less 
loving  heart  than  Maud's  would  have  been  stirred  to 
its  depths. 

"  Answer  me,  Maud,"  he  cried,  entreatingly,  when 
the  silence,  so  short  in  truth,  to  him  seemed  endless  ; 
and  yet  when  she  turned  her  face  towards  him,  he 
would  fain  have  stayed  the  words  upon  her  lips. 
Surely  the  answer  that  was  so  hard  to  utter,  must  be 
harder  still  for  him  to  hear. 

It  was  only  the  old  sad  answer  that  he  had  heard 
already — a  little  sadder  and  a  little  tenderer,  for  the 
growing  love,  the  failing  hope  from  which  it  sprang ; 
and  yet  when  it  was  giyen,  and  the  brave  voice  silent, 
and  the  face  averted  to  hide  the  tears  that  might  not 
any  longer  be  restrained — Digby,  for  all  his  bitter  dis- 
appointment, refused  to  despair. 

It  was  at  least  not  her  will  that  came  between 
them  ;  and  Digby  felt  that  thankfully  in  his  heart, 
even  although  it  cried  out  passionately  against  the 
man  whose  influence  parted  them — whose  prejudice 
divided  them. 

But  he  could  not,  would  not,  leave  her  thus.  He 
could  not  shorten  this  one  brief  meeting  (for  brief, 
indeed,  it  seemed    to  him),  yet  neither  would  he,   by 
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useless  pleading,  by  vain  entreaty,  increase  its  pain. 
He  waited  an  instant  till  her  tears  had  stayed  them- 
selves, and  her  eyes  were  once  more  raised  to  his, 
then  very  gently  he  spoke  to  her  again. 

"  I  will  zuait,  Maud,"  he  said,  earnestly,  "  if  the  need 
be  to  my  life's  ending,  and  this,  at  least,  can  your  father 
not  forbid  me."  And  then,  putting  aside  with  calm 
decision  her  brave  refusal  to  accept  his  promise — to 
ruin  his  life  with  hopeless  waiting — he  set  himself  to 
cheer  and  comfort  her  ;  to  win  her  back  to  other 
thoughts  ;  bidding  her  hope  where  hope  was  possible  ; 
putting  her  filial  love,  if  for  this  moment  only, 
before  her  love  for  him,  or  his  for  her  —  pledging 
himself  to  win  her  father's  freedom,  if  power  or 
prayer  of  his  could  compass  it,  without  delay,  or  hope 
or  promise  of  reward. 

But  when  Maud  asked  him,  shyly,  yet  with  a 
certain  wistfulness,  if  he  had  not  already  striven  and 
failed  as  others  had,  Digby  answered  frankly  and 
truthfully,  but  with  a  reluctance  that  he  could  not 
hide  from  her,  avowing  that  he  had  been  silent — that 
his  pleading  was  yet  to  come.  He  told  her,  too,  how 
this  had  come  to  pass — perhaps,  as  the  world  goes  it 
was  scarcely  wise  in  him,  and  yet  he  would  not  wish 
his  words  unsaid.  With  all  his  failings  he  was  very 
noble,  and  he  would  not,  for  his  love's  sake  even,  deceive 
the  woman  whom  he  so  dearly  loved.  She  must  know 
him  for  what  he  was,  he  told  himself,  and  yet  he 
watched  her  with  a  keen  anxiety,  with  a  sudden  quick 
pain  upon  his  face,  as  with  a  flush  upon  her  own  she 
turned  away  from  him. 

But  it  was  not  in  Maud's  nature  to  be  long  wroth 
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with  him,  when  the  shadow  of  their  approaching  part- 
ing lay  heavy  upon  them  both.  The  very  openness  of 
his  avowal  touched,  even  whilst  it  pained  her,  and  the 
grieved  look  upon  his  face  spoke  better  for  him  than 
even  the  swift  pathos  of  his  words. 

"  Oh,  Maud  !  forgive  me  !  'Twas  for  your  sake." 
And  she  did  forgive  him,  when  the  first  brief  anger 
had  died  out  from  her  heart ;  when  her  love  made  her 
realise  more  clearly  how  much  or  how  little  he  had 
failed.  The  face  turned  to  him,  wistfully,  had  less 
of  forgiveness  for  his  error  than  of  pity  for  his  pain. 

"You  will  help  him  now,  my  lord,"  she  said, gently, 
and  Digby  passionately  vowed  that  it  should  be  so ; 
that  his  strongest  efforts,  his  most  faithful  service 
should  be  hers  henceforth.  And  then,  after  a  further 
pleading  for  forgiveness  —  a  pleading  he  knew,  in 
truth,  to  be  no  longer  needful — he  rose  at  length,  re- 
luctantly, to  go,  and  as  his  hands  held  hers  in  a  fare- 
well clasp,  the  door  of  the  room  was  opened  suddenly 
and  Lord  Eversleigh  entered.  There  was  a  strange 
expression  of  triumph  upon  his  face,  but  he  stayed 
his  steps,  his  brow  darkening  visibly,  as  he  looked  in 
turn  from  Digby  to  his  daughter.  The  Viscount  also 
looked  disconcerted,  but  only  for  a  moment.  He  had 
no  fear  of  any  man — who  could  strive  in  strife  and  in 
debate  with  whom  he  chose — nor  could  Lord  Evers- 
leigh work  more  of  ill  to  him  than  that  which  he  had 
already  done.  But  he  had  not  wished,  for  all  this  to 
meet  him  until  he  came  to  him  with  his  freedom  in 
his  hand — to  plead  with  him,  with  hope  of  hearing, 
for  the  gift  he  coveted — for  Maud.  He  looked 
towards  her  now,  but  her  glance,  fearless  indeed,  but 
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pained,  was  not  encouraging,  and  he  put  away  the 
thought  from  him  as  swiftly  as  it  had  come. 

He  advanced,  however,  with  ready  courtesy  to 
greet  the  Baron,  who,  on  his  side,  confined  his  recogni- 
tion of  him  to  the  coldest  civility. 

"  I  had  thought  you  still  beyond  seas,  my  lord," 
he  said,  drily,  "  engaged  profitably  in  the  King's  con- 
cernments ;  nor  hath,  indeed,  my  Lord  of  Bristol,  who 
hath  but  now  quitted  me,  been,  to  my  knowledge, 
apprised  of  your  return." 

"  'Twas  on  his  account  I  am  come  hither,"  said 
Digby,  frankly,  ''yet  did  I  fail  to  find  him  at  his 
house.  I  will  haste  me  now,  with  your  leave,  my 
lord,  to  seek  him,  having  news  from  France  that 
doth  concern  him  nearly,"  and  so  with  another  cour- 
teous reverence,  returned  more  slightly  by  Lord 
Eversleigh,  he  passed  from  the  room. 

Lord  Eversleigh  turned  and  looked  at  Maud,  who 
stood  near  him,  silent,  and  her  eyes  a  little  wistful. 
Why  did  he  not  like  this  man  to  whom  she  had 
given  her  love  ?  Why  must  the  first  and  greatest 
happiness  of  her  life  be  irrevocably  clouded  by  his 
opposition  ?  Mr.  Holies  no  longer  stood  between 
them.  He  had  wooed  and  lost  her,  and,  knowing  the 
truth,  was  too  generous  to  strive  again.  Her  father's 
iron  resolution  alone  parted  her  from  Digby,  but  she 
had  little  hope  that  that  barrier  would  be  broken 
down. 

"  My  Lady  Dives  is  an  indulgent  chaperon,"  said 
her  father,  gravely.  *'  Since  when,  then,  hath  my  Lord 
Digby  returned  hither  ?  " 

"  He  came  but  yesterday,"    she  answered,  gently. 
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^'  I  knew  it  not :  it  was  by  chance  we  met,"  and 
her  head  drooped,  her  tone  was  low,  and  the  colour 
that  had  risen  at  his  words  faded  as  swiftly  as 
it  had  come. 

Her  father  saw  the  signs  and  understood  them, 
but  he  made  no  comment.  He  walked  to  the  window, 
and  stood  there  silent,  and  Maud  did  not  dare  to 
follow  him. 

Presently  he  turned. 

"  What  did  the  Lord  Digby  say  to  thee  ?  " 

Maud  hesitated  for  an  instant,  then  she  an- 
swered. 

"  Father,  you  must  not  be  displeasured  with  him — 
but,  he  asked  me  again  to  be  his  wife  ;  and  he  said — 
he  said — if  I  would  yield  consent  my  father's  freedom 
should  be  secured." 

"  So  he  offered  thee  a  bribe  to  win  thee  to  him  !  " 
said  Lord  Eversleigh  ;  "  that  was,  indeed,  well 
thought  of" 

"  Father,  no  bribe  was  needed — and  he  hiezv  it." 

"  And  thou  didst  then  answer — " 

"  That  neither  now,  nor  in  the  future,  would  I  dis- 
obey my  father."  And  the  proud  eyes  were  raised 
now,  and  fixed  earnestly  upon  his  face. 

*'  Didst  thou  say  tJiat,  Maud?"  said  Lord  Eversleigh, 
more  gently,  as  now  he  laid  his  hand  upon  her 
shoulder,  and  looked  down  upon  the  fair,  sweet  face 
that  he  loved  as  dearly  as  he  could  perhaps  love 
anything,  yet  perhaps  not  more  dearly  than  his  own 
unbending  will.  ''  That  was  well  done  of  thee,  my 
<:hild — and  yet,  I  would  it  had  not  cost  thee  so." 
Then    with   a   sudden   change  of   tone  and   feeling  : 
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"  And  so  he  promised  thee  my  freedom !  I  have 
heard  men  say  that  he  is  all  powerful,  but  there  are 
some  things  yet  beyond  his  reach." 

"  Lord  Digby,"  began  Maud,  and  then,  despite 
herself,  her  lip  quivered,  and  she  was  silent. 

"  Is  it  for  love  of  me  thou  grievest,  or  of  Lord 
Digby  ? "  he  said  at  last.  "  Are  these  tears  shed 
because  I  will  not  let  thee  wed  him,  or  because  I  will 
not  buy  my  freedom  on  such  terms  ?  " 

"  Father,"  sJie  said,  but  her  tones  were  tremulous, 
*'  he  hath  had  my  answer.  For  you  I  weep  ;  that 
}^ou  have  pined  for  freedom — and  that  the  hope  hath 
gone  from  me  that  brought  me  hither." 

"  And  thou  wouldst  be  once  again  light-hearted, 
didst  thou  know  that  I  was  free  ?  Thou  wouldst  be 
glad  to  return  with  me  to  Garnstead,  though  Lord 
Digby  were  never  again  to  cross  thy  path  ?  Thou 
wouldst  bid  farewell  to  him  for  ever,  and  quit 
Oxford  and  him  gladly,  if  'twere  told  thee  at  this 
moment   I  were  free  to  do  so  ?  " 

"  Father  !  " — the  words  came  like  a  cry — "are  you 
telling  me  the  truth." 

She  had  not  answered  him  his  question,  but  she 
had  guessed  his  secret,  and  she  now  flung  herself 
into  his  arms.  He  clasped  her  to  him  for  a  moment, 
and  then  while  her  tears  fell  fast  and  freely,  but 
mingled  now  with  a  strange,  deep  thankfulness,  he 
drew  forth  a  parchment  with  the  Royal  seal  affixed, 
and  held  it  before  her. 

It  was  a  formally  written  despatch,  signed  by 
Nicholas  for  the  King,  effecting  Lord  Eversleigh's 
release  without  conditions — at  the  instance  of  Prince 
Rupert. 
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Maud  read  it,  once  and  again,  with  a  feeling  of 
intense,  incredible  relief  She  was  too  loving,  too  unsel- 
fish, even  to  feel  at  that  moment  that  her  own  hopes 
were  still  fading — that  her  father  still  stood  between 
her  and  her  lover.  A  whole  host  of  tender  thoughts 
were  within  her,  and  she  started  when  her  father 
again  turned  towards  her.  He  had  cast  off  his 
emotion,  or  essayed  to  do  so,  and  spoke  as  usual. 

"  We  will  quit  Oxford  to-morrow,  daughter,"  he 
said,  slowly.  "  I  would  'twere  sooner  !  These  very 
walls  and  stones  are  hateful  to  me.  Thou  canst  be 
ready,  Maud  ?     Thou  wantest  nothing  ?  " 

"  No,  I  want  nothing,  father,"  she  answered,  sadly. 
"  I  came  to  see  you,  and  to  aid  you  if  it  might  be — 
to  share  at  least  in  your  captivity,  and  now  that  you 
are  free — oh,  father  !  let  me  go  home  again  !  "  The 
last  words  quickly,  eagerly,  almost  painfully,  as  if,  and 
it  was  partly  so,  she  did  not  dare  to  stay  there  any 
longer. 

"  And  thou  art  then  satisfied  to  return  to  Garnstead 
— to  its  solitude — its  loneliness  :  for  I  shall  soon 
rejoin  my  party  ?  " 

She  looked  up  with  a  pleading  gesture — a  mute 
entreaty  upon  her  face — as  though  she  would  beseech 
him  not  to  try  her  too  far  :  but  there  was  no  an- 
swering softness  in  the  glance  that  was  returned. 
There  was  a  little  silence,  and  then  her  words  fell 
tremulously  : 

*T  have  learnt  to  love  solitude,"  she  said.  "At 
Garnstead,  with  you  in  freedom,  I  cannot  be  un- 
happy." 

"  Canst  be  happy,  Maud  ?  " 
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Maud  made  no  answer.  The  tears  were  brimming 
in  her  beautiful  eyes,  and  she  could  not  speak.  Lord 
Eversleigh  went  up  to  her,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  her 
shoulder. 

"Child,"  he  said,  "dost  thou  really  then  so  love  him  ?  " 
but  Maud  turned  away  her  head  and  wept  bitterly. 

It  was  at  a  later  hour  that  same  evening:  Maud 
and  her  father  were  alone  together,  Lady  Dives  being 
engaged  elsewhere,  when  a  low  knock  at  the  door 
disturbed  them,  and  Digby  again  entered  the  room. 

There  was  a  grave  expression  on  his  face,  so  it 
seemed  to  Maud,  but  his  manner  was  warmly  cor- 
dial, his  hand  eagerly  outstretched,  his  voice  full 
of  glad  congratulation. 

"  I  must  crave  pardon  for  again  intruding,"  he  said, 
quickly,  "  but  I  have  learnt  but  now  from  His  Majesty 
the  good  news  that  you  have  received.  I  hasten  to 
congratulate  you  both,  more  especially  Mistress  Maud. 
I  am  sorry  that  your  detention  has  been  so  long,  yet 
grieve  I  selfishly  that  it  lasteth  not  one  hour  longer, 
that  I  myself  had  ended  it.  For  many  reasons  I 
desired  it  should  be  so,  and  though  my  efforts  came 
unhappily  too  late,  believe  it,  I  have  done  my  best." 

He  had  done  his  best  at  last,  and  it  had  been  too 
late.  Stung  by  the  self-reproach  that  had  so  lately 
come  to  him,  quickened  to  generous  fervour  at  the 
sight  of  Maud's  sorrow,  he  had  resolved  at  last  to 
put  away  from  him  his  own  hopes,  his  own  fears,  and 
to  give  generously  without  asking  a  return.  With 
this  purpose  in  his  heart  he  had  gone  out  from  Maud's 
presence  and  sought  an  interview  with  the  King  ;  but 
when,  earnestly,    and    eloquently    as  he  so  well  knew 
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how,  he  proffered  at  length  his  long-delayed  request, 
he  learned  in  turn  that  Rupert  had  been  before  him, 
wresting  away  the  prize  from  his  very  grasp. 

It  was  a  bitter  lesson  ;  a  keen  disappointment ;  all 
the  more  so  that  he  told  himself  frankly  that  it  was 
deserved.  He  had  counted  so  much  upon  this  move, 
and  the  stake  was  so  heavy,  and  it  had  failed  him 
through  his  own  fault  at  the  last.  He  was  mortified 
more  than  he  cared  to  acknowledge,  angry  with 
Rupert  and  with  himself;  but  seeing  Maud's  eager 
gladness,  he  crushed  the  bitterness  within  him,  and 
his  congratulations  were  not  cordial  only  but  sincere. 

Lord  Eversleigh  saw  that  this  was  so,  but  never- 
theless he  did  not  unbend.  His  answer  was  courteous 
but  chilling  ;  there  was  neither  encouragement  in  his 
words,  nor  sign  of  softening  in  his  tone. 

"  I  am  indebted  to  your  lordship  for  your  interest 
in  my  fortunes,  for  your  further  kind  intentions  in  my 
favour.  Were  the  chances  of  war  to  reverse  our 
positions  you  \^uld  find  me,  I  trust,  not  unmindful 
of  my  debt ;  till  then,  I  fear  me,  our  paths  must  lie 
apart." 

The  words  fell  calmly  and  coldly,  ringing  it  seemed 
the  death-knell  to  their  hopes.  Maud  turned  a  little 
paler  ;  but  the  colour  flushed  suddenly  to  Digby's 
face.  He  waited  a  moment,  then  replied,  quietly,  yet 
with  deep  feeling  : 

"  My  lord,  what  I  have  done  and  what  I  have 
meant  to  do  are  alike  less  than  I  could  wish  ;  nor 
could  I  seek,  or  indeed  accept  a  recompense  for 
either.  Yet  there  is  a  boon  which,  though  all  un- 
merited, I  would  fain  ask  of  you  ;  and  if  the  moment 
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seems  unfitting,  your  own  words  to  me  must  be  my 
best  excuse.  Nay,  my  lord,"  as  Lord  Eversleigh  was 
about  to  interrupt  him,  "hear  me  but  once,  and  then, 
though  fate  be  unpropitious,  I  will  bend  to  it  as 
bravely  as  man  may,  in  the  knowledge  that  my  life's 
best  hope  has  been  taken  away  from  it.  My  lord 
— the  boon  I  seek,  the  prize  that  I  have  striven  for — is 
the  hand  of  your  daughter  ;  I  beseech  you,  do  not 
refuse  to  bestow  it  upon  me." 

His  voice  had  faltered  a  little  as  he  finished 
speaking,  and  he  had  taken  Maud's  hand  in  his. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  earnestness  of  his  words, 
the  wistful  tenderness  both  of  look  and  tone. 

Lord  Eversleigh  seemed  a  little  shaken,  but  his 
pride  \\'as  strong  \\ithin  him. 

"  My  lord,  my  answer  hath  been  already  given. 
'Tis  not  the  manner  of  our  race  to  change." 

The  words  were  stern,  the  mien  unbending  ;  but 
Digby  made  another  effort. 

"  I  know  too  well,  my  lord,  that  there  is  that 
between  us  which  may  well  make  my  prayer  to  you 
unplcasing.  That  the  very  cause  for  which  we 
struggle  must  raise  a  barrier  against  my  hopes.  But, 
my  lord,  this  barrier  should  not  prove  insuperable. 
The  day  may  come,  must  come,  when  the  strife  will 
cease,  the  chasm  be  bridged,  and  the  hands  be 
clasped  in  peace  and  amity  that  now^  are  raised 
against  each  other.  My  lord,  is  your  present  word 
indeed  against  me,  you  will  let  me  wait — for  months, 
for  years  even,  if  Heaven  so  will  it — that  serving  even 
as  Jacob  did  for  Rachel,  I  may  in  the  end  be  blessed 
as  he  was  ?  " 
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But  Lord  Eversleigh  did  not  answer.  Maud  went 
nearer  to  him,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  but 
there  was  that  in  his  face  that  did  not  encourage  or 
indeed  admit  of  a  more  urgent  appeal. 

Digby  resumed,  his  eyes  more  troubled,  his  voice 
more  earnest  even  than  before  : 

"  My  lord,  if  my  pleading  merit  not  a  hearing,  hath 
your  daughter,  then,  no  voice  in  this  decision, 
whereon,  if  I  may  dare  to  hope  it,  her  happiness  as 
well  as  mine  may  hang  .^  " 

Lord  Eversleigh's  face  was  set,  and  for  another 
moment  there  was  silence.  Then  he  said,  sternly  and 
slowly,  the  words  falling  one  after  the  other  with 
chilling  emphasis  : 

"  A  daughter's  duty  is  to  obey  her  father  ;  doth 
mine  think  otherwise  let  kcr  choose  betiveeit  usT 

Digby  looked  at  Maud,  but  her  glance  was  averted, 
and  her  face  bore  the  impress  of  exceeding  pain. 
Her  eyes  sought  her  father's  with  a  hopeless  expression 
that  Digby,  at  least,  could  not  bear  to  see.  He  felt 
that,  for  her  sake,  the  interview  must  end,  and  yet  he 
knew  that  his  dismissal  must  come  from  her. 

"  Maud,"  he  said,  hoarsely,  "  you  must  speak  one 
word  to  me.  I  know  already  what  that  word  will  be  ; 
but,  bid  God  bless  me  07tce  before  I  go.  I  have  loved 
you  very  dearly,  Maud  ;  I  love  you  now  more  dearly, 
as  I  shall  love  you,  and  you  only,  while  my  life  is  left 
me  ;  but  I  cannot  blame  you  if  your  answer  be  against 
me,  if  the  love  and  duty  that  have  ever  guided  you 
are  in  this  moment  fatal  to  my  happiness."  There 
was  something  very  chivalrous  in  his  bearing,  in  his 
words,    as    he    said     this,     speaking    hurriedly,  yet 
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earnestly — striving  so  bravel}',  yet,  alas  !  so  futilely, 
to  hide  from  her  the  sharpness  of  his  pain. 

Lord  Eversleigh  looked  towards  his  daughter  ;  but 
the  silence  was  for  a  space  unbroken.  Presently 
Maud  turned  slowly,  and  stretched  out  her  hands — a 
piteous,  pathetic  appeal  to  the  man  whose  love  she 
must  put  from  her. 

"  Farewell,"  she  said,  "  God  bless  yoii!' 

Digby  bowed  over  her  hand.  He  did  not  reproach 
her,  he  did  not  even  plead  with  her,  for  he  knew  too 
well  the  pain  she  felt.  He  would  fain  have  spoken, 
but  he  could  not  do  so — have  echoed  her  blessing, 
but  the  words  would  not  come  ;  but,  as  he  raised 
himself  and  turned  from  her,  his  face  was  white — 
white  to  the  very  lips.  He  made  no  protest  to  Lord 
Eversleigh,  he  only  turned  to  leave,  feeling  that  the 
crisis  of  his  fate  was  over ;  that  the  sooner  the  parting 
ended  the  best  for  her,  and  he  could  trust  nor  sign 
nor  word  as  yet  to  the  man  who  had  so  sternly  parted 
them. 

He  had  all  but  reached  the  door  when  Lord  Evers- 
leigh called  him  back.  He  had  gone  up  to  Maud, 
and  stood  before  her,  holding  the  little  hand  whose 
icy  coldness  moved  him  more  deeply  than  the 
expression  of  her  lover's  face.  He  looked  with 
strange,  anxious  gaze  upon  the  marble  features,  so 
pained,  so  wan,  so  curiously  beautiful.  And  then  : 
"  Lord  Digby  !  "  he  said,  "  I  can  refuse  her  nothing  ; 
but  my  curse  7ipon  you  if  you  do  not  make  her  happy!" 

It  was  a  strange  yielding — a  strange  scene :  that 
strong,  self-willed  man,  conquered  at  last  by  his  love 
for   his   child,  yet  with  all  his  strength   of  prejudice 
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still  unquenched  within.  The  words  thrilled  through 
both,  with  all  their  mingled  pride,  and  violence,  and 
passion,  which  after  all  proved  only  the  mightiness  of 
his  love ;  but  Digby  took  Maud  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  her  ferv^ently,  whilst  he  vowed  to  her,  and  to 
her  father,  and  to  Heaven,  that  not  a  cloud  should 
ever  come  between  them. 
And  he  kept  his  word. 


CONCLUSION. 

"  For  whether  on  the  scaffold  high, 
Or  in  the  battle  van, 
The  fittest  place  for  man  to  die 
Is  where  he  dies  for  man." 

A  FEW  short  months  have  passed  away  since  the 
events  recorded  in  the  last  chapter,  months 
chequered  with  joy  and  gloom,  triumph  and  dire 
foreboding,  yet  Oxford  still  held  out,  the  war  still 
dragged  on  wearily. 

Early  in  the  spring  the  marriage  of  Maud  and  Digby 
had  been  solemnised  in  the  beautiful  Christ  Church, 
with  as  much  of  pomp  and  grandeur  as  was  consonant 
with  the  anxieties  of  a  beleaguered  city.  Rupert  had 
been  present  with  his  suite,  as  an  old  friend  of  the 
bride's,  he  had  said,  pleasantly,  but  also  many  thought 
to  cement  his  friendship  with  Lord  Digby,  of  whose 
kindly  offices  he  had  become  gradually  aware  ;  and 
as  Roland  stood  beside  his  Prince,  and  saw  upon 
Maud's  lips  the  serenity  of  perfect  happiness,  and 
marked  the  tender  chivalry  of  Digby,  the  last  doubt 
faded  from  his  breast,  and  he,  too,  gave  his  glad  con- 
gratulations to  them  both.  Fetes  and  festivities  had 
followed,  and  the  little  Court  had  gaily  joined  in  them. 
It  was  but  a  momentary  gleam  of  sunshine,  bright  as 
it  then  seemed  to  them.  Another  shadow,  deep  and 
lasting,  was  already  at  their  doors. 

The  outlook  of  the  war  was  getting  desperate ;  the 
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whole  force  of  the  Parliament  was  gathered  around 
Oxford,  but  the  populace  were  still  devoted  to  the 
King.  The  soldiers  were  still  loyal  and  brave.  Since 
Rupert  had  returned  amongst  them  their  hopes  had 
risen,  their  courage  also.  They  were  ready,  one  and 
all,  to  stand  by  their  monarch  to  the  death.  His 
presence,  no  less  than  Rupert's,  quickened  them.  His 
trust  in  them  aroused  their  zeal.  He  had  stood  by 
them,  and  they  would  stand  by  him,  and,  should  it 
please  Heaven,  conquer  for  him  in  the  end.  So  they 
dreamed,  so  they  hoped  ;  but  one  fine  morning  in  the 
early  spring,  the  hopes  sank,  and  the  dreams  vanished,, 
and  a  cloud,  a  pain,  a  presentiment  of  evil  was  awake 
in  every  heart — maybe,  a  certain  disappointment  also. 
The  King  had  left  them,  and  for  the  camp  of  the 
Scots  !  At  midnight,  from  each  gate  of  the  city  two 
men  in  black  had  ridden  forth,  and  amongst  these  was. 
the  King.  He  had  gone  forth  with  his  chaplain  and 
his  body-servant — without  a  friend — without  a  kins- 
man to  follow  him  to  his  fate.  Prince  Rupert  had 
begged  him  on  his  knees  to  take  him,  but  he  would 
not  consent — "  his  tall  stature  would  betray  him,"  he 
said,  regretfully — and  the  Prince  had  yielded  perforce 
to  his  will.  Since  that  time  there  had  been  no  certain 
tidings  of  him,  but  rumour  said  (and  it  was  held  too 
probable)  that  Charles  had  already  surrendered  to  the 
Scots.  "  Fair  and  false,"  as  he  had  always  called 
them,  would  they  in  very  truth  prove  so  to  him. 
it  -^  -x-  -x-  -X- 

It  was  April  when  the  King  quitted  Oxford.  It  was 
now  a  fine  sunny  afternoon  in  May;  but  again  there 
was  a  chill  in   many  hearts,  and  a  sorrow  also  upon 
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many  faces,  for  in  that  small  house  in  the  High  Street, 
where  Lord  Cashell  lived,  Roland  Arundell  lay  dying; 
he  had  been  wounded  in  a  skirmish  that  had  taken 
place  that  morning  a  little  way  outside  the  gates  of 
Oxford,  where  Rupert  had  led  a  sortie  to  harass  the 
besieging  army.  They  had  been  met  by  a  detachment 
of  the  enemy  in  stronger  force  than  they  had  looked 
for,  and  a  short,  sharp  struggle  had  ensued.  Rupert 
himself  received  a  pistol-shot  in  the  shoulder,  and  was 
for  the  moment  incapacitated,  and  at  the  mercy  of  his 
foes,  who  pressed  eagerly  around  him.  Maurice  and 
Digby  had  hurried  to  his  assistance,  but  Roland  was 
nearest  to  him,  and  had  already  dashed  aside  more 
than  one  fatal  shaft  from  the  person  of  his  Prince, 
when  a  shot  from  his  immediate  vicinity  struck  him 
in  the  breast,  and  he  fell  from  his  horse. 

Reinforcements  had  now  come  up,  the  skirmish  was 
over,  the  battle  won,  the  price /^/<^.  The  Prince's  life 
was  saved,  and  Roland's  given  in  exchange,  whether 
by  accident  or  design  none  knew.  Was  the  shot 
aimed  at  Rupert  or  at  him?  none  could  tell;  but  some 
said  afterwards  that  it  was  Philip  Fairfax  who  had 
fired  the  shot. 

And  now  Roland  lay  at  the  house  of  Lord  Cashell, 
his  near  kinsman,  still  living,  and  not  suffering 
greatly,  but  dymg  none  the  less.  His  friends  felt  it  all 
too  sadly  ;  he  felt  it,  but  without  the  sadness,  rather 
with  the  serenity  of  glad  content. 

A  priest  had  been  with  him  (had  but  just  left  him), 
bringing  with  him  the  last  consolations  of  his  holy 
Faith  to  the  young  life  that  had  been  found  so 
laithful,  and  was  now  drawing    so    peacefully    to    a 
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close.  It  was  still  a  time  of  religious  warfare,  of 
penal  enactments  ;  but  Oxford  had  ever  been  a 
favoured  city,  and  priests  had  openly  resided  there, 
and  Mass  been  daily  offered  by  them  since  the 
commencement  of  the  Civil  War  ;  and  had  it  not 
been  so,  neither  Rupert  nor  those  about  him  would 
have  grudged  to  one  so  true  and  leal,  the  last,  best 
boon  his  lips  had  craved. 

Now,  when  the  solemn  rites  were  over,  and  Roland 
lay  calm  and  strangely  peaceful,  absorbed  in  deep 
thought,  or  in  silent  prayer,  his  friends  had  gathered 
again  beside  him,  for  the  most  part  silent  like  himself; 
while  Digby  knelt  beside  his  couch,  endeavouring  to 
catch  his  few  faltering  words,  more  than  once  drawing 
his  hand  across  his  eyes  to  hide  the  traces  of  emotion, 
which,  man  like,  he  was  half  ashamed  to  show.  But 
Roland  had  asked  for  Maud,  and  Digby  rose  at 
last  to  seek  her.  She  was,  he  knew,  with  Lady  Dives, 
and  one  was  with  her  who  must  also  come — whose 
sorrow  and  whose  pain  should  at  least  equal  hers — 
for  Monica  was  with  Maud.  The  sisters  had  been 
together  since  ]\Iaud's  marriage  (at  which  Monica,  but 
not  her  husband,  had  assisted);  but  although  the 
mournful  tidings  of  Roland's  mortal  hurt  had  been 
conveyed  to  them  immediately  on  the  return  of  the 
sortie  by  Digby  himself,  the  presence  of  Philip  in 
the  skirmish  was  still  unknown  to  them;  and  still  less 
had  any  intimation  reached  them  of  any  act  or  part 
of  his  in  his  rival's  early  death.  Angered  as  Digby 
was,  he  trusted  that  this  they  would  never  know. 

It  was  not  far  to  Lady  Cashell's  house,  but  it 
seemed    long  to    the  two    sisters  —  longing    for    yet 
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shrinking  from  what  was  to  come.  The  first  shock 
of  the  tidings  had  passed  from  them — the  grief  re- 
mained, and  Digby's  tender  words  and  heartfelt 
sympathy  were  powerless  as  yet  to  soothe  it. 

Silently,  then,  he  led  them  to  Roland's  side — his 
own  heart  full  of  pain  and  agitation — for  himself  and 
for  his  friend.  For  Digby  had  never  wavered  in  his 
friendship,  even  when  Roland's  heart  had  turned 
away  from  him  ;  and  these  last  months  all  had  been 
made  right  between  them.  It  was  getting  dark,  but 
the  light  still  streamed  through  the  open  window, 
falling  on  the  white  face  of  the  young  soldier,  on  the 
group  of  anxious  friends  beside  him. 

Monica  sank  on  her  knees,  covering  her  face  with 
her  hands  ;  Digby  led  Maud  to  the  side  of  her  friend  ; 
Roland  turned  his  head,  and  glanced  earnestly  upon 
her.  He  was  still  clad  in  his  knightly  tire,  just  as 
they  had  brought  him  from  the  field  ;  only  his  helmet 
had  been  unlaced,  and  his  long,  fair  hair  hung  dis- 
hevelled upon  the  pillows  which  supported  him.  He 
was  not  much  paler  than  many  of  those  beside  him, 
and  his  eyes  had  their  old  winning  look  ;  but  Maud 
saw  at  once  that  he  was  dying,  and  she  could  not 
speak  as  she  placed  her  hand  in  his.  There  were 
many  friendly  faces  round  him,  and  they  moved  aside 
to  let  her  pass.  There  were  Lord  and  Lady  Cashell, 
mourning  silently  but  deeply  the  kinsman  who  had 
been  almost  as  a  son  to  them  of  late.  There  was 
Lord  Arundell,  to  whom  his  brother's  deathbed  re- 
called all  the  anguish  with  which  he  had  looked  upon 
his  father's,  not  two  years  before,  in  that  same  old 
city.     There  was  Prince  Rupert,  white  and  faint  with 
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the  first  wound  he  had  received  in  the  campaign,  and 
with  emotion,  also,  at  the  loss  of  his  gallant  friend  and 
favourite  ;  but  though  they  moved  aside  for  her  to 
pass,  and  there  was  a  faint,  dull  clash  of  arms,  and  a 
shimmer  of  gilt  armour  in  the  dimly-lighted  room, 
Maud  neither  heard  nor  heeded  them.  Her  hand  lay 
in  that  of  Roland,  and  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  his. 
He  was  the  friend  of  her  youth,  and  she  mourned  him 
as  she  had  mourned  a  brother — she  who  had  never 
known  a  brother  of  her  own.  But  whilst  she 
stood  beside  him,  whilst  her  lips  moved  in  sorrow 
and  in  sympathy,  in  low,  broken  words,  his 
own  glance  had  grown  brighter,  and  a  smile 
of  almost  unearthly  sweetness  was  upon  his 
lips.  His  face  had  never  been  a  handsome  one  ; 
there  was  little  in  it  of  that  beauty  which  the  world 
admires,  or  which  rivets  the  attention  of  the  stranger  ; 
but  now  that  he  lay  dying,  that  honest,  earnest  look 
upon  his  features  seemed  strangely  and  beautifully 
contrasted  with  the  world  and  war-worn  faces  round 
him.  It  was  the  face  that  Sir  Galahad  might  perhaps 
have  had  when  he  knelt  before  the  Holy  Grail  :  so 
true,  so  holy,  so  unstained — as  his  mother  had  prayed 
that  he  might  return  to  her.  He  was  going  first, 
that  was  all,  and  Heaven,  not  earth  was  to  be  their 
trysting-place.  But  the  smile  grew  brighter  now,  and 
yet  there  was  a  little  sadness  in  it :  something  of  earth 
mingling  as  yet  with  the  brightness  that  was  so  near  at 
hand.  He  had  seen  Monica,  and  the  sight  had 
brought  him  something,  not  much,  perhaps,  of  an  old, 
old  pain  :  he  did  not  know  how  she  had  come  there, 
or  why  she  was  there.     It  was  no  time  to  think,  or 
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ask,  or  ponder  now.  He  had  other  things  to  think  of, 
and  he  might  even  have  forgotten — lying  there  on  the 
bed  of  death,  with  eternity  before  him,  and  already 
within  the  shadow  of  the  grave — that  their  hopes, 
their  fears,  their  lot  in  life  was  different.  Perhaps 
he  did  not  even  know,  what  others  said  or  thought 
they  knew — that  it  was  her  husband,  his  rival,  who 
had  slain  him  :  but  if  he  had  known,  his  smile  would 
yet  have  been  as  gentle  and  as  tender,  flitting  over 
his  face,  as  he  looked  upon  the  woman  whom  he  had 
loved. 

"  Monica,"  he  said,  and  she  looked  up,  and  once  and 
for  the  last  time  their  eyes  met.  In  that  glance  they 
each  saw  what  might  have  been,  and  what  had  not 
been  :  but  it  was  on  Monica  alone  that  the  sorrow  and 
the  anguish  fell.  He  was  dying,  and  the  rest  seemed 
to  matter  little  to  him  then.  I  think  that  he  was 
rather  glad  than  sorry,  for  had  she  wedded  him,  he 
had  still  been  taken  from  her,  and  her  sorrow  would 
have  been  so  much  the  greater  for  his  loss.  But  she 
did  not  think  so,  for  she  knew  that  she  had  loved  him 
once,  and  that  no  other  love  had  eclipsed  the  past 
within  her  heart.  She  had  loved  Philip's  cause,  but 
she  had  not  loved  Philip,  any  more  than  he  had  loved 
her,  with  a  love  such  as  she  had  rejected.  She  put 
the  thought  away  from  her,  quietly  and  firmly;  but 
she  could  not,  and  would  not,  put  away  the  sorrow. 

"  Roland,  forgive  !  "  she  said. 

"  Forgive  us,  forgive  Philip,"  she  meant,  "  for  all 
that  we  have  done  against  you."  Alas  !  she  knew  not 
then  how  much  it  was.  He  moved  his  hand  towards 
her,  and  laid  it  gently  on  her  head. 
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*'  God  bless  you,  Monica,  and  Maud  also,"  he  said  ; 
"  may  we  meet  in  Heaven  ! "  and  then  his  eyes  closed, 
and  he  murmured  something  more.  Suddenly  he 
raised  his  head  again,  and  his  glance  sought  Prince 
Rupert's : 

"  For  a  King  !  "  he  said,  clearly  and  distinctly,  and 
these  were  his  last  words. 


